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“TN the nationwide discussion of 

delinquency in recent years 
there has been unanimous agree- 
ment upon at least one finding — 
that of the importance to a child of 
a sound family life. There is a 
danger, however, that this conclu- 
sion may remain a mere generality. 
What, after all, is a sound family? 
Upon a close inspection every 
family has its weaknesses, inade- 
quacies and periods of stress. Yet 
the vast majority of the nation's 
children grow up into sensible, 
stable citizens. Even parents with 
the highest principles and best 
intentions Sometimes fail with 
their children. It is not at all 
obvious indeed which of. our 
parental inadequacies matter little 
and which matter much. The main 


purpose of this book is to attempt 
to answer this question.” 


From the author’s Introduction 


The illustration on the Jacket, taken from a 
17th Century Majolica plate, depicts Venus 
chastising Der son Cupid, while the Sather, 
Pan, attempts to restrain her. 
(See family pattern G in Chapter Four) 
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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


In the nationwide discussion of delinquency in recent years there 
has been unanimous agreement upon at least one finding—that of 
the importance to a child of a sound family life. There is a 
danger, however, that this conclusion may remain a mere 
generality. What, after all, is a sound family? Upon a close 
inspection every family has its weaknesses, inadequacies and 
periods of stress. Yet the vast majority of the nation's children 
grow up into sensible, stable citizens. Even parents with the 
highest principles and best intentions sometimes fail with. their 
children. It is not at all obvious indeed which of our parental 
inadequacies matter little and which matter much. One of the 
main purposes of this book is to attempt to answer this question. 
I have made bold to classify the sorts of family situations which 
are liable to produce delinquent or other unsettled children. The 
classification of families into types has been done before, and is not 
a particularly difficult thing to do provided the classifier's only 
purpose is an academic one and he refrains from submitting his 
classification to the telltale test of seeing if it works with new series 
of families. At no point did I formally decide to draft a classifica- 
. tion; this arose incidentally, so far as I can remember, while I was 
preparing a series of lectures in 1950 for the Scottish probation 
officers. Му object was to show in detail the kinds of weakness 
which in my opinion gave rise to delinquency and other un- 
settledness and to present them in a form that would be useful to 
the probation officer in his work of rehabilitation. ` 
This aim—of diagnosis with a view to treatment—has remained 
the guiding principle of the classification which eventually re- 
sulted. The next stage was to invite a number of social workers, 
including some English probation officers, to submit cases upon a 
schedule which'in\its later editions became known as the Child-in- 
the-Family Guide. Iwas fortunate also in being able to secure the 
co-operation of a group of the staff of the Kingswood Classifying 
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and Training (approved) school, a group of teachers who were 
interested in family-visiting and an informal group of Bristol 
social workers which included members of the city’s Children’s 
Department. The procedure was that of experimental case- 
conference in order to judge to what extent each of the families 
studied fitted into the diagnostic categories. In addition my own 
current work with unsettled children and their families gave me a 
further series, and my interviews with the parents of backward but 
non-delinquent and often emotionally stable children gave me 
the opportunity of observing family-strains at the ‘ordinary’ level. 
Finally a Family Studies Panel was set up in the University 
Institute of Education in which the above-mentioned practitioners 
were represented and this body set itself the aim of discovering and 
bringing up for discussion families which did not seem to fit into 
the classification as it was at any one stage. Needless to say the 
descriptions of the patterns underwent successive modifications 
during this process. It was gratifying, however, that the general 
result of this ‘bombardment’ of the original concepts with new 
data was not that of fragmentation or the addition of further 
‘patterns’, but a greater consistency and integration in the general 
theory underlying them. What had Previously been noted just 
as various sorts of parental failure were seen in their social back- 
ground as attempted accommodations to life. And above all the 
ruling theme of a child's instinctive need for a reliable, as opposed 
to ‘good’, family was abundantly borne out. It will always 
remain possible that a child will be deprived of a reliable family 
background in a way quite different from any of the twelve 
standard ways outlined in the ‘patterns’; but we feel confident 
that the principle will never be controverted. The ‘patterns’ were 
first presented to an outside audience in a lecture to the Association 
of Child Care Officers in May 1953, and their final version is 
included in the latter part of this lecture, which in its revised 
and expanded form is reprinted as the third chapter of this 
book. 

Since the Hannah Hyam Memorial Lecture, which forms the 
first chapter, was given, the need for a more explicit understanding 
of family problems has been increasingly recognised. This 
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notwithstayding, scientific classification and analysis аге apt to 
appear a little out of place or even abhorrent in a type of work 
which demands human feeling above all things, and some of those 
engaged in it will always need convincing of the need for explicit 
techniques of diagnosis. Those already converted are free to 
skip those passages in which this need is argued. 

The technique of diagnosis which I have worked out is a matter- 
of-fact one in the literal sense of the term. It is based not so 
much upon impression as upon the evidence of behaviour and 
attitude. Furthermore the facts required are those which are 
forthcoming in the sort of talk that, say, a head-teacher might not 
inappropriately have with the parent of an unsettled pupil. They 
involve no painful extraction of delicate information or the 
violation of popular taboos. This has the additional advantage of 
making the method a safe one for those who are professionally 
concerned with children but without formal training in clinical 
work, 

To any who may be horrified at the suggestion that the clinically 
untrained should embark upon family casework let it be pointed 
out that there are far too many unsettled children in our schools 
for the understanding and treatment of them to become profes- 
sionalfy cornered. The truest and most fundamental therapy is 
that done within any community. The teacher is in this position 
with regard to the child. The failure of a child to adjust itself to 
school life is easily the most reliable indication of something wrong 
in its family-life, and the parent is as likely to accept advice from 
the teacher as from anyone else. A head-teacher often finds him- 
self acting as family counsellor as things are, and it would seem. 
common sense to provide him with the means of doing so more 
effectively. Part of the purpose of this book is consequently to 
make the principles of diagnosis and of counselling available to the 
teacher and to others whose work brings them into a continuous 
relationship with children and families. May I remind those who 
would stress the danger of ‘a little knowledge’ that in the science 
with which we are now dealing this is all any of us have. So 
undeveloped’ is our expertness, both as regards the practical 
techniques and the theory supporting them, that it is still possible 
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to start right at the beginning and yet deal with the most advanced 
considerations in one small volume. 

With the pre-school child the health Visitor is in the position of 
vantage. The general contentment of the baby and toddler 15 as 
as material hygiene, 
to be trained in the 
ctive mother-child 
later trouble. 
the school welfare officer 


ing to be done in refresher courses 
onal experience. 
Even though, for the building of an emotion: 


y-counselling, their main 
ons. They will need the 
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of family guidance, but another to secure the adoption of such a 
revolutionary change in their professional role. And yet, as 
mentioned above, the psychologist cannot possibly cope personally 
With any but a tiny fraction of the mental health problems in the 
schools he visits. The solution may be that he should operate 
like the physical training or domestic science organizer, who 
introduces the teacher to new methods by demonstrating them. 
Now, unfortunately, the psychologist all too often drops in to 
test’ a child. An observant teacher always knows much more 
about a child's current capacity to learn than any psychologist can 
tell him by an intelligence-test. , Even though some teachers are 
still over-awed by an I.Q. many more privately voice their doubts 
ofits accuracy in respect of particular children. The psychologist’s 
own reliance upon his test findings and the basing of his advice 
upon them are causing the teacher to lose faithin psychology. On 
the other hand the psychologist will always be welcome in helping 
the teacher to understand the child’s emotional difficulties and the 
resultant bad behaviour and faulty attitudes to learning. Teachers 
also nowadays tend to be aware that а child's failure to adjust to 
school life can be traced to the home, but they pick up a lot of 
hearsay information about families and parents, or meet the latter 
Wherrthey have a grievance and so see them in a wrong light. It 
has become a regular part of my present study of backward 
children, and of the delinquent and maladjusted ones about whom 
Iam consulted, to hold a joint discussion with the parent and Head. 
The result is better understanding of each other and of the child 
and the working out of a common policy between them. Iseeno 
reason why this should not become a standard procedure for the 
Psychologist after, naturally, he has observed the child informally 
and received the class-teacher's observations. The really important 
advantage of such a procedure would be that the head- or other 
teacher delegated to the work would assimilate the technique of 
family-counselling and become progressively more able to help 
Parents independently. 

None of us is at present in a position to be dogmatic about the 
techniques of treatment, and so the chapter on the handling of 
family-situations must be regarded more as opening a discussion 
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gaps hitherto has been the lack 
of means of assessing the effects of treatment. It is hoped that the 
Social Adjustment Guides will fill this need. 
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human natyre which explains how ordinary people and ordinary 
families can get out of sorts with the world, and—more important 
still—suggests how they may be helped back to normality again. 

The research worker whose method, like mine, is chiefly an 
exploratory and inductive one has to face the criticism that his 
findings are unproved. If mankind, however, had always 
awaited formal proof before accepting new knowledge we should 
still be in the Early Stone Age. Moreover, even scientists now 
think less in terms of proof than of probability. Ultimately, 
proof only amounts to convincing other people that what one 
says must be correct. Those who have to give the verdict can 
only do so by their knowledge of the sort of facts with which one 
is dealing. Ina young science this must be an appeal to immediate 
experience, since we have not enough established knowledge to 
argue from. One can only say to one’s fellow-workers: ‘I find 
this generalization holds in case after case and is useful’, and leave 
them to judge of its validity and utility for themselves. If it is 
confirmed by the experience of others this heightens the probability 
of its being correct. This is not to deny that statistical corrobora- 
tion is important. But with the kind of data involved this is 
bound to be a lengthy business: the number of observable items 
is largé, arid the study of the personal relationships within a family 
is a more time-consuming procedure than the administration of a 
test. During the ycars that such a statistical validation would be 
likely to occupy, even supposing the resources for it were 
immediately available, half a generation of children may have 
grown up, and our inductive knowledge would have improved . 
upon the earlier hypotheses in any case. There is surely much to 
be said for letting the perfecting of a theory and of the techniques 
take place along with the provision of the services which can use 
them. At any rate so many families fail with their children every 
year, at great unhappiness to themselves and damage and expense 
to the community, that we cannot afford too much academic 
detachment. n 

It is always difficult for a research worker to know at just what 
stage in the continuous development of his concepts a cross- 
Section of them can usefully be presented to the world at large. 
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The invitation to give the two lectures teprinted as the. first three 


chapters was the stimulus without which this manual would ` 


certainly not have been written. It grew around these lectures, 
which received accretions not contemplated at the start. If the 
reader finds himself getting impatient with the somewhat dis- 


Lang and Dr. John Spencer of Bristol University. Iam indebted 
to them for their trouble and valuable Suggestions. My former 
colleague, Norman Marrow, has done me the service of reading 
the proofs and correcting my faults of English. 
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FOREWORD TO THE HANNAH HYAM MEMORIAL 
LECTURE 
by Basil L. Q. Henriques, C.B.E., J.P. 


Tae Hannah Hyam Lecture is delivered annually in memory of a 
very noble lady who for over sixty years unselfishly served the 


, inhabitants of St. George-in-the-East in Stepney, which was one 


of the poorest, worst housed districts in London. She had never 
studied psychology nor taken a social science degree, but so great 
was her love for children, so deep her intuitive understanding of 
them, that by patient sympathy and gentleness, not only with 
them but also with their parents, she was able to ‘raise the lowly 
out of the dust and to lift up the needy from the dunghill and to 
set them with princes’. F 

Psychiatry was a science about which little was then known, and 
‘maladjusted’ a word seldom used in relation to children showing 
behaviour problems, nor were their I.Q.’s discussed with the 
avidity*with which they are today. There were normal, good 
children, and difficult, unhappy children. The troublesome 
children, whether delinquent, aggressive, or withdrawn, were 
generally found to be the unhappy children, and the aim of a 
Social worker like "The Баку —а5 Miss Hyam was called by those 
who knew her—was to try to find the cause of the child’s un- 
happiness and then if possible to eradicate it or else to remove him 

om an environment which made life intolerable for him. 

With the great increase in the number of salaried social workers, 
nearly all of whom are required to be qualified by a degree or a 
diploma, there is a very grave danger of them becoming so 
Scientific’ in their dealings with children that they cease to 
remember that the greatest wisdom lies in having an 
understanding heart’. 

Physical cruelty perpetrated on a child arouses publicindignation. 
But mental cruelty which has far deeper lasting effects attracts far 
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too little attention. The high figures of Juvenile Delinquency 
are disturbing, and so many delinquents are suffering mental 
unhappiness in their own homes. 

If delinquency is to be stemmed, far greater attention must be 
concentrated upon dealing with children before a state of crisis 
has arisen and before anti-social attitudes have been formed. 
"The emotional growth of every child,’ as Dr. Stott states, ‘should 
be watched just as carefully and in just as routine a manner as we 
watch his physical growth.’ It is so much easier to treat a child 
before he breaks down—and considerably less expensive! 

This lecture is of special value because of what it says about 
Intelligence Quotients, and how the I.Q. varies with the child’s 
emotional stability. The suggestions put forward for diagnosing 
the kind of social maladjustment from which a child may be 
suffering is of the utmost importance. 

The study of the social relationship of a child within his family 
circle, with his school fellows and with the adult world, is essential 
in the case of those who show even tendencies to anti-social 
behaviour. 

The Health Visitors are the first to be able to spot disharmony 
in the home, and the teachers to see symptoms of unhappiness in 
the child. At present there is insufficient co-operation between the 
Care Committee Workers, and the Child Guidance Clinics, the 
Children’s Officers, the Teachers and the Health Visitors, with the 
result that the child fails to receive the treatment it needs before it 
has a breakdown which brings him before the Juvenile Court. 

One of the most difficult problems of the Court is to know when 
to remove a child from his own home. It relies upon the Proba- 
tion Officers and kindred agents to create harmony in a home 
where he feels unloved or unwanted or out of place. Except in 
carrying out its duty to protect the public, the Court will only 
remove a child when it is satisfied that it is impossible to create 
the right relationships in the natural environment of his home in 
which he should rightly be brought up. 

Dr. Stott jerks social workers into realizing that the emotional 
health of a child is as important as physical health and that both 


are far more important than knowing his І.О. This lecture is 
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also a wholesome reminder that social service means friendship, 
that the best method of diagnosis is to become a good listener 
rather than a good enquirer, and that people will only talk freely 
and openly to those in whom they have confidence and affection. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
RE-THINKING OUR METHODS 


(The Hannah Hyam Memorial Lecture!) 


It is rather fun to try and imagine animals with such 
faithful memories that they could not forget their old 
tricks, and who had not learnt that useful habit of not 
going on with anything that is not of some use. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
How You Began, 
A Child’s introduction to Biology. 


In preparing this lecture I felt in rather a hard-headed mood, for 
Tecent happenings—to be particular, the murder ofa police officer 
by two youths and the fact that it was thought necessary to execute 
one of them—must be regarded as a defeat for our humanitarian 
Principles, and defeat prompts the review of strategy. Our fault 
has been, I think, to rely more upon the goodness of our principles 
than upon their effectiveness. We have been carried along by the 
Conviction that the only fandamental and permanent solution to 
Juvenile crime and to juvenile unsettledness is to seek to understand 
the social and personal difficulties which lead to breakdown, and 
that blind punitiveness, whatever its immediate deterrent value, 


only exacerbates anti-social attitudes and consequently sows the 
crime. This humanitarian 


Seeds of more desperate future 
approach to anti-social behaviour I believe to be theoretically 
unassailable; but we have been too complacent in its scientific and 
Moral rightness, which we have not translated into methods of 
diagnosis and of treatment. Consequently our results have not 
cen commensurate with the quality of our theory. 
Let us for the moment assume the matter-of-factness of the 
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social biologist. Races do not survive merely upon right 
principles. Because the social theory of humanitarianism has 
not sufficiently demonstrated its effectiveness it is now facing a 
crisis. It is being challenged by the demand for a return to more 
brutal and primitive punishment. Despite our good intentions, · 
juvenile crime increases. True, with harsher methods, it might 
have increased still more, and more desperate forms of both 
juvenile and adult crime might have resulted, but that is not the 
point. For any social advance to establish itself, it is not enough 
for it to show somewhat better results than the older alternatives; 


major advance can ђе made, continuance in the old ways must 
become out of the question. But our refusal to tolerate them has 
to await the conviction that the hardships and ineffectiveness and 
рааш of the existing practice are no longer necessary 
evils. 

Let me take as an example a fairly recent piece of social history: 
In 1945 a foster-child, Denis O'Neill, died as a result of the ill- 
treatment he received in his foster-home. The public, and the 
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us as a nation are bringing it home to thinking people that there is 
somethifig radically wrong with our present methods of dis- 
covering and rehabilitating our unsettled children. Just as 
Denis O'Neill died for his generation of family-less children, so 
the event may prove that Derek Bentley died for the present 
generation of children whose maladjustment takes the form of 
crime. The dissatisfaction with the old, that is to say, our present, 
methods has been brought to a head. A rift has occurred in 
public complacency, an opportunity made for fresh thinking and 
for social reform. Whether it is taken depends upon our 
convincing people that new and better methods are at hand, and 
upon our providing all those who have to do with unsettled 
children with daily proof of the results which new methods can 
bring—methods which, because we are up against primitive 
emotions of fear and of vengeance, must be many times more 
effective and speedy than the old. The psychologist, the social 
worker and the probation officer have got to/show, in short, that 
they can deliver the goods. 

If what I have to say may seem carping and destructive, it is 
because detailed reference to our present methods with unsettled 
children is unavoidable if I am to substantiate my argument. My 
Siena of these procedures may be listed under the following 

eads: 

First, our efforts are concentrated upon dealing with children in 
a state of crisis and breakdown rather than during that phase when 
the anti-social attitudes are being formed. This is inexcusable, 
because the pre-crisis phases can be recognized; all that is needed 
is for someone to be on the look-out for the signs of trouble, and 
to regard these not as mere badness, but as indications of an 
underlying unhappiness. Our concentration upon the breakdown 
stage is also inexcusable because the earlier stages are so much 
easier to treat. When bad behaviour first shows itself in an open, 
demonstrative form it is still at the stage of a natural protest 
against circumstances; the child, even though showing active 
resentment, may still be essentially a normal person, for resentment 
1$ a normal component of human nature. It needs many years of 
hardening in anti-social attitudes before one need despair of a 
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young person’s emotional and moral recovery. And during these 
years the child would have been spotted many times over if a few 
adults had had the right kind of eyes for the symptoms. This 
really means that we really have no excuse at all for allowing a 
child to develop, over the years, into what is sometimes called a 
psychopathic personality or a moral defective or to become the 
more desperate sort of young criminal. The emotional growth of 
every child should be watched just as carefully and in just as 
routine a manner as we watch his physical growth. It is actually 
much easier to spot emotional ill-health than physical ill-health; 
and when I come to my positive proposals I hope to show that the 
techniques for this observation are available, i£ in fact anything 
much more is needed than the new outlook which would awaken 
our powers of observation. 

My second criticism is that our concept of emotional mal- 
development, or maladjustment as it is conveniently called, is too 
narrow. We tend to think in terms ofa certain number of rather 
mysterious symptoms by which the child advertises itself as abnor- 
mal, or else we wait until the behaviour becomes quite intolerable. 
There is current an officially sponsored legend that one per 
cent of our school population are maladjusted; such estimates are 
based upon a wholly false view of maladjustment as a kínd of 
disease, which the child either has or hasn't. In fact maladjusted 
reactions are found in every degree of severity, and it is an idle 
question to ask in an absolute way what percentage of children 
are maladjusted. It is true we have to decide what degree of 
unsettled behaviour must be regarded as nearing the danger-zone 
of possible future breakdown. But we shall also have to revise 
our ideas as to which symptoms are serious, A lad, for example, 
who is psychiatrically eminently normal but who is of the easily- 
led type, restless, and given to bombast, may be a far greater 
social nuisance than the child with a speech defect who has been 
a habitué of clinics for years. This means that we need the means 
of diagnosing the kind of social maladjustment, in its widest 
sense, in terms of those false responses and attitudes which are 
likely to lead to trouble or social failure. Having sorted out 
these various patterns of maladjustment or unsettledness, we- 
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shall need also a means of measuring the severity of each pattern. 

My third criticism is an administrative one, and in making it may 
Y plead that I be not accused of gunning for any profession. The 
truth is that our child-guidance clinics, with their present 
procedures, are unable to cope even with the tiny minority of the 
total number of unsettled children with whom they are called 
upon the deal. If a child is, emotionally speaking, in such a 
desperate state that even to our present unobservant eyes it 
attracts official notice, we are quite unrealistic in placing it at the 
foot of a waiting list for treatment several months ahead. І have 
had brought to my notice cases where the child is obviously in an 
intolerable position and whose delinquency represents a desperate 
attempt to break out by some means or other. In cases such as 
these, where the child is emotionally at the end of its tether, 
anything can happen any day. It is nota question of waiting a 
week or two, but of casualty treatment. Similarly, once a child 
is interviewed, there is no excuse for letting the handling of the 
case drift along for perhaps a year without the parents or the 
school being aware that any definite diagnosis has been arrived 
at or that anything effective is being done. Conditions of course 
vary a good deal, and what I am saying is bound to be unjust 
to séme clinics. To them I apologize in advance; it is not 
а question so much of personalities as of a rigid system and rigid 
procedures, and there always are people who can do effective 
work with ineffective tools. The solution, I submit, lies first in 
our having in general use a technique for summing up the 
emotional situation of the child within a matter of days, a diagnosis 


not in terms ofa number of possibly irrelevant tests, but one which 


enables us to put our finger on the trouble and straightaway to set 


about putting it right. Tt may be that our diagnosis will be faulty, 
in which case the measures we take will probably not produce the 


expected result, but in this way the fault will expose itself and the 
deeper causes of the unsettledness be revealed. If however we 
eatment aimlessly 


have no system of diagnosis or just drift into tr 


there is no possibility of correcting mistakes. Oe =, 
This brings me to a more specifically administrative criticism of 
our clinical procedure: passing the child along the line from one 
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member of the clinical team to another, each witha special 
function, is not only cumbersome and extravagant of professional 
time, but destroys the personal responsibility for the patient’s 
welfare. I am convinced that we need a kind of social practi- 
tioner, trained in those sections of psychology and medicine which 
are relevant and helpful, to have entire charge of a case, whether 
it be one of the traditional kinds of maladjustment, or truancy or 
delinquency, and that this responsibility remain in being even 
though the child goes to а residential school. "The nearest we have 
to this at present, except for his lack of formal psychological. 
training, is the probation officer. But we tolerate the absurdity 
of removing a boy or girl from his charge upon committal to an 
approved school, and sometimes hand him or her over to yet 
another person, the welfare officer, on licence. It is encouraging, 
however, to be able to report the spontaneous growth ofa kind of 
unofficial child: guidance service in the voluntary advice which 
probation officers give to parents outside their already heavy 
case-load. In the Hertfordshire probation report for last year! I 
was pleased to note that the parents of 152 children came to 
probation officers during the year for informal advice without 
there being any question of legal proceedings. The probation 
officer is at present, I believe, the only social worker who is 
handed a case with a definite responsibility for effective treatment 
within a certain time—actually I think a little unfairly, because the 
service is not at the same time granted freedom to decide what are 
the best means of treatment, and because a probation officer has 
often to accept under his charge, to treat at home, a child for whom 
removal to a less distressing environment should be the first 
step. Nevertheless, it is probably their personal feeling of 
responsibility for their charges which makes the probation 
service so alive to the need for effective and speedy means of 
diagnosis and treatment. My undoubtedly unpopular suggestion 
is that this principle of individual responsibility should be extended 
to the whole field of child guidance. 

My last criticism concerns procedures, Intelligence-tests are 
now under fire from many quarters, and I am not going to discuss 
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all their theoretical pro's and con's, but rather to criticise their 
utility & instruments of diagnosis. It has become a clinical 
stereotype to test the intelligence of the maladjusted or delinquent 
child during the early stages of its examination. The intelligence- 
test has become like the bottle of medicine which the patient 
expects to take away from the doctor's surgery; it seems to justify 
the psychologist’s existence, and has become the peculiar rite of 
his craft mystery. He will need courage to renounce it. Govern- 
, ment departments, certifying authorities, educational administra- 
tors, magistrates clamour for LQ's. To refuse them is no 
easier than for the doctor to withold the placebo. For those 
who have the anxiety of taking decisions about their fellow-beings 
it is a relief to have something to go upon which claims to 
be definite and authoritative. But how hard to appreciate what 
scientific nonsense is the statement that a person has an ТО. of 
so-and-so! Just think of it, has an I.Q.—that enormously 
complicated administrative centre which we call the brain, that 
hub and metropolis of our being reduced to an index-number! 
How preposterous to suppose that alone of the organs of the body 
the brain, whose job it is to record and react to change, should 
itself remain unchanged by use, misuse or non-use. The legend А 
that the intelligence-test measures innate, unalterable intelligence 
was fathered by an earlier generation of psychologists fighting for 
recognition, and mothered by administrators only too. glad for. 
Someone else to carry the baby. Neither encouraged too close a 
Scrutiny of the birth-certificate. So long as we are supplied with 
only one I.Q. for a child the illusion of innateness and unchange- 
ability can be maintained. But with the more careful record- 
keeping of recent times a child may collect quite а mixed bag of 
LQ's. Which one is the right one, the infallible, the innate, the 
holy? All those of us who have had to handle the case-records of 
maladjusted and delinquent children are familiar with glaring 
iscrepancies, which we have uneasily discounted by reflecting 
upon the vagaries of tests and testers. It is now also common 
clinical knowledge that an unsettled child may be expected to 
improve its І.О. considerably with successful treatment. Yet, 
+ severally, each of the mixed bag of 1.Q’s on this or that, child’s 
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“record may have been at some time accepted as gospel truth by an 
administrative authority or court. ix 

This intelligence-testing business does more than deceive the 
layman: it turns the psychologist’s thoughts in the wrong direction 
as far as diagnosis is concerned; it is furthermore a time-consuming 
and hence expensive irrelevance. I am quite sure that any clinic 
which decided to abandon intelligence-tests entirely would not 
only be able to handle many more cases but increase its success-rate 
many times. True, this would leave the educational psychologist 
of the team without a standard role, but what an advantage that 
would be: he would have a chance to develop as an all-rounder 
comparable to the general practitioner in medical practice. Iam 
aware that in some quarters these statements will come as a shock; 
I make them, however, not for their effect’s sake, but because the 
ground has got to be cleared before we can plant new crops. Our 
fixed ideas about intelligence stand in the way of those result- 
producing techniques for which the situation calls, 

Iam prepared to justify the theoretical foundations of this thesis 
at whatever length may be necessary in the proper place. Here I 
can only advance a consideration which bears directly on treat- 
ment. This is that the intellectual superstructure which man has 
developed during the last million or half million years has little to 
do with the motives of his behaviour or with his basic personality- 
needs. The advantages we have over the other higher mammals 
of a better grasp of perceptual relations, of wide and generalised 


1 As part of the research on backwardness in progress at Bristol University a number of 
Day Special Schools for educationally sub-normal children were asked to give particulars 
of children who had had their LQ. taken more than once, In this way two/or more 
1.025 were obtained in respect of each child, and of the 1240 comparisons made 27% 
showed a variation of 10 points or more. Of these 10.7% varied by 15 points or more, 
and of these again 3.1% varied by 20 points or more. These discrepancies in test results 
became all the more striking when one considers that since the bulk of the children had 
1.Q.’s in the 60-80 range the variations were over a Part of the scale only. In addition 
the lower limit would have been about 50, as children scoring much below this would 
have been removed from these schools as 'ineducable'. p 

A further analysis of the figures showed that the discrepancies tended to be greater 
the longer the time-interval between the two testings. This strongly supports the view 
that these differences in I.Q. in the main reflect real changes in rate of children’s men! 
development. Consequently, administrative decisions about children in which the 
LQ. is allowed to weigh heavily are likely to be subject to considerable error and to do 
injustice to individual children unless there is frequent re-assessment and easy transfer 
from one type of special school or Centre to another. This applies in particular where а 
child may, at one stage in its development, be declared ‘ineducable’ and virtually denied 
further opportunities of education. 
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concept, of language and of linguistic memory have little effect on * 
the type#of thinking which we are only aware of in the form of 
feelings, but which act as a set of governors regulating our social 
adjustment. When any individual finds himself in what we may 
call an emotionally unfavourable or unfulfilling situation his 
instinctive reactions will.come into operation in a way which, 
broadly, will re-adjust his surroundings in his favour, or induce 
him to change his surroundings. These executive-reactions, of 
assertive effort, of ignoring the unpleasant or uninteresting, of 
shying at uncertainty and failure, of retaliation (or resentment 
against any threatening clement in his situation), or finally of 
removal fom а situation within which adaptive adjustments 
cannot be made, are just as clearly developed in the higher 
mammals as in ourselves. They minister to the basic biological 
needs of our living; our higher mental functioning is merely a 
mechanism which in turn ministers to these primitive reactions 
by bringing clearer perceptions and greater and better organised 
‘experience to bear upon our environment. If the basic needs of 
the individual are denied, these executive-reactions come into 
play with undeniable force. In the rigid conditions of modern 
society they are sometimes, however, prevented from carrying out 
their true function as governors ог adjusters. In such cases the 
emotional machine races, gets over-heated, jams, breaks down; Ме, 
have а maladjusted person who has lost all sense of proportion 
and reality, who is either hitting about blindly or is emotionally 
inhibited and neuro-physically exhausted. Such a person 1s a prey 
to hypertrophied instinctive reactions at the pre-thinking level; 
to him the refinements which have been made in the superstructure 
of the human brain matter little. An attempt to test his intel- 
ligence is not only a superb irrelevance but the hallmark of our 


lack of understandin 
g- A f 
: : t t the finer ways 0 
The maladjusted child knows ee parus to do en 


sorting out the details of test-situations h r | 
his Seon hungers. That is chiefly why maladjusted children 
do so badly at intelligence-tests and may increase their LQ.s by 
20 or 30 points once their anxiety is allayed; that is also in the main 
why maladjustment and backwardness, and juvenile crime and 
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‘illiteracy, tend to go together—the unhappy child sees no solution 
to its emotional distress in solving scholastic problems. When we 
are faced with a child whose emotions are thus wound up to an 
artificial pitch or with one who has reached the severer state of 
inhibition and exhaustion, there is only one practical thing to be 
done: its life-situation must be radically altered in some way or 
other which will bring normal fulfilment of its emotional needs, 
either by the rectification of the cause of its distress within its 
existing situation or by its removal to another. Nothing else 
matters. To administer intelligence-tests at this stage is to fiddle 
while Rome is burning. 

So great and general is this misunderstanding that some clinics 
refuse to treat children of under a certain intelligence quotient. 
Since many severely maladjusted children will, for reasons I have 
explained, register a low score, this amounts to a tendency to 
select for treatment the less severe cases. The head of a day 
special school recently complained to me that the local clinic would 
look at no child of under 75 LQ., and so nearly all her children 
were thus excluded from treatment. When one realises that a 
great many educationally sub-normal children are maladjusted 
or unsettled, it is seen to what extent this represents a running 
away from the problem. Unfortunately someone has to cope 
with our difficult cases; the probation officer or the head of an 
approved school cannot say to the Court that they want only 
bright or average children. The idea that you cannot treat the 
dull child again springs from a false stereotype about treatment. 
The chief thing is not what the psychologist does or says to the 
child, but the alterations which he makes in the child’s life- 
situation. You cannot make adult people, let alone a child, look 
their emotional problems in the face until those problems are bear- 
able and solvable. The clinician must do something about the child 
before he does much to the child. The intelligence of its family 
may be а factor in this, but not that of the child itself; even here the 
emotional attitudes of the family will be more important than their 
intellectual capabilities. Some of us may nevertheless feel that a 
formal test is required to spot those children who are nearly or 
completely mentally deficient. They must, of course, be spotted, 
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but with all our batteries of tests many severely maladjusted | 
childrenedre wrongly certified as mental defectives and so are 
robbed not only of an education to suit their needs but also of 
psychological treatment. For this the authority accorded to the 
LQ. is to blame. 5 

My stricture upon the intelligence-testing stereotype goes 
further, therefore, than merely to point to its irrelevance; it is a 
positive hindrance to effective diagnosis because of the way it 
tends to dominate the psychologist’s mind. I am continually 
meeting cases of difficult school-children who are in a state of | 
emotional distress and whose home conditions are quite obviously 
toblame. The child is naturally not in a mental state to cope with 
school learning, and probably not with an intelligence test. If 
the Т.О). is low, it is tempting to make the diagnosis that the child 
is suffering from the frustrations of being unable to cope with 
school work; if the LQ. is high and the school attainment low, 
the frustration is sometimes said to be due to the child’s capabilities 
not being used. Itis possible to say something casy and superficial 
like this about every maladj usted child. Such diagnosis, I believe, 
are based upon a fundamentally 
false view of the workings of mind and emotion. Ifa child of 
normal intelligence and normal emotionality in a normal situation 
fcels frustrated about not being able to read, what does he do about 
it—become a behaviour problem? No, he learns to read. If a 
child of stable temperament finds he can make no progress with 
reading, what does he do about it? The same as any ofus do with 
the sort of job we can't manage: We just say, ' 1 m по good with: 
a hammer, I never could draw, I am not athletic". Does the fat 


lady wh ind by the bus lie down in the street and 
eee us Only if she is already very 


kick j у 
ск ор her legs im а tamm s being left behind, and may 


unbalanced. She will not like 
grumble, but her frustration will not colour her whole uH 
to the world. The same applies to the emotionally stable c 


itive about it. 
Who cannot read; he may feel awkward and sensitive , 


ut he remains а decent, balanced person. And as for the Rael 
Children who are not utilising their talents to the full, most of them 
seem to me in no way emotionally affected. 
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even in dealing with some of the outbreaks and fits which are now 
thought to be epileptic, for a systematic rest-therapy. ^ 

As our studies advance, it becomes more and more clear that the 
most insistent instinctive need of the child, once its purely physical 
needs have been satisfied, is of secure and unquestioned attachment 
to a family group within which mutual consideration and loyalty 
are in daily operation and thus taken for granted. This is the 
theoretical basis for our study of human relations within the 
family. Once again it is a question of assessing attitudes, but 
more complicated this time because we have to deal not with the 
attitudes of one person but of a group to each other. In practice 
it amounts to a judgement whether the parents, by their actions 
and by what they say, fulfil this expectation of the child that it is 
theirs for good. If the parents are destroying this confidence, 
with the inevitable result of anxiety and hostility in the child, 
the exact way in which they are doing so must be discovered. 
Upon the summing up of the situation thus in terms of what is 
basically wrong will depend our tactics in the case. We cannot 
allow ourselves a few months to probe about and make up our 
minds. As I remarked earlier, the popular acceptance of our 
humanitarian approach depends upon its success being speedy; a 
must also be convincing even to the sceptical. : 

This does not mean, however, that in the interests of speed we 
can risk upsetting parents by too direct a cross-examinatioD- 
The method we are evolving in Bristol is based upon the observa- 
tion that in gossip about their family life people betray their 
mutual attitudes by the very ordinary phrases they use, by the 
general standpoints they take up, by the way they try to make up 
for their half-admitted feelings of failure, by their efforts to allay 
their anxieties. From all these everyday facts and bits of goss!P 
we learn which hidden weaknesses to diagnose from them 25 the 
cause of the child’s breakdown. It is seldom that a mother 
states in so many words that she is finding her child too much for 
her; but she may say that she loves him but he’s a nuisance, or that 
he’s the black sheep or the odd man out. 

If a mother says the father is ‘very strict’ with his son it nearly 
always means that he is harsh and intolerant; an ordinary 500% 
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firm discipline would be described in such words as ‘he won't 
stand У iea Then there is the well-known breakdown- 
producing pattern of a woman spoiling her son in order to spite 
a husband against whom she feels bitter; such a state of affairs is 
suggested by mutual accusations of spoiling and strictness, 
together with a typical set of attitudes of the boy towards his 
parents, A deep anxiety of a youth about his mother usually 


tikes the form of wanting to do housework for her, giving her 


presents and, if he is a wage-earner, paying her more for his keep 


than she asks; when we find these symptons we want to know just 
what is making the boy fear that he will lose his mother. We 
often notice also that when all love and anxiety and eagerness to 
please are killed it seems to be virtually impossible for a lad, or a 
husband, to go on being a good worker dutifully handing over 
wages. A child who has lost faith in its parents also loses its 
sense of obligation and its wish to please, and so becomes insensitive 
to the unnecessary work and anxiety it causes. Such children also 
tend to avoid not only talking to their parents but their very 
company, and the strain of living together on such terms may 
' make the child a restless sleeper and subject to abnormal fears 
and finally induce him to make some bid to get away. 


Noone of such clues must, of course, be taken as invariably 
uation. Buta dozen of them 


indicating any one type of family-sit doze 
Мо ae pA nn of trouble establish a likelihood that 
is good enough to act upon. We believe there is no other way 
of diagnosing the weaknesses of the home-situation within a 
reasonable period of time; and if a diagnosis 1s thought of as a 
working indication for treatment it is corrected without serious 
mistakes as the treatment develops. This method of studying 
ordinary and everyday clues has the additional advantage that 
the home visitor who is experienced and has a good human 
approach but lacks formal training in psychiatric work can pro- 
vide us with the necessary information. xd a 


о a f diagnosis is the un a 
ur definition of diag t right. The first question 


wrong, for the purpose of putting i » questi 

must a be: Is ue a desperate and critical home-situation 

from which the child must be removed as quickly as possible, or 
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Yet so common and seductive and facile is this substitute for 
diagnosis in terms in the I.Q.-attainment stereo type that lvaink the 
only thing to do about it is make it quite plain not only that 
intelligence-tests are of no real value to us in our dealings with 
maladjusted or unsettled children, but that they act as blinkers 
preventing us seeing the realities beyond. m . 

It is about time, however, that I abandoned my position 0 


carping critic. Neither is it of use, in any science at any time, tO 
5 у 


criticise a ruling theory or ап accepted practice without at the 


same time reassuring one’s colleagues that a better alternative 
theory or practice is at hand. A man does not discard his coat, 
however old or tattered, until he is sure of a new one. It is not 
to be expected, in Consequence, that we shall be able to free 
ourselves of our Present clinical procedures, however ineffective 
or theoretically unjustifiable, until better techniques are provided. 

The development in psychology most promising for our 
purpose in recent years has been our study of man as a social 
being, that is, of human relations. The particular contribution 
which we are trying to make in Bristol is to translate this emphasis 
into a practical diagnostic system. The first step has been to 
perfect techniques of Observation which will tell us in just what 
way and to what extent a child’s relations with adults or its age- 
mates are at fault. We did this by testing each edition of our 

uides with about 300 children so that we coul 
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patterns of maladjustment. I might say that we avoided dividing 
children*into types, except in so far as the children themselves 
conformed to a very definite pattern. The more usual thing was 
for an unsettled child to have elements of more than one bad 
attitude in varying degrees of severity. We are not able to make 
any reliable estimate about the incidence of each type of maladjust- 
ment because our sample was chosen by other people and not 
ourselves; nevertheless the encouraging thing among these 
institution-children was the rarity of what is undoubtedly the most 
serious pattern, that of the retreat from human contact which may 
be the prelude to schizophrenia. There were more of these in our 
ordinary day-school samples, who had not been spotted and were 
not being treated, than among children in residential centres. 
This seems to confirm the view that whatever the disadvantages 
of the institution it is less harmful than the completely inhuman 
home, and that the majority of highly withdrawn children move a 
certain way towards adjustment in a kindly environment where, 
even if they do not have complete emotional fulfilment, they are 
, not being emotionally ill-treated. 

There were a far larger number of children who were depressed 
and unforthcoming who were, that is to say, without the natural 
alertness and liveliness and spontaneity of youth. They were in 
varying degrees lethargic and physically exhausted or so lacking 
in confidence that life was too great a strain and they ‘withdrew 
into their shell’. One could nearly always sense in them, however, 
а wish for adult approval. {Опе of our minor surprises was that 
the solitary child, who mainly comes in this group, seemed to be 
so chiefly because of a nervous exhaustion, or what in adults we 
call depression, which renders it unable to face the ordinary rough- 
and-tumble of mixing with other children. This gives us a hint 
that, in any centre where maladjusted children are frequently 
found, such as an approved school or even an ordinary cottage- 

оте, we should ensure the nervously-exhausted child the quiet 
freedom from molestation—both by children and by adults— 
in which it can recover its resources. We must refrain from over- 
Organizing these children’s time, ог pressing them into activity 
When what they need is rest. I believe there are great possibilities, 
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(in the case of the approved school) to which it should € 
returned? Unfortunately, however, when the answén to E 

query is Yes, we often have no suitable place for the child, or E 
the means for securing the child's removal do not exist. | 
probation officer must wait until matters get to the pitch where t i 
child can be removed from home by a court order—but mean 
while further damage will have been done to the child's character, 


the family bonds torn still further asunder and more delinquencies. 


committed. We should experiment with temporary voluntary 
removalfrom home. It might be found that half of оогаррюии 
schools could cease to be such, in the sense that children E 
formally committed to them, and become pre-delinquent 
pre-breakdown rehabilitation schools to which a child eo Jy 
go voluntarily. A legal provision of this kind, used joris 
with appropriate methods of diagnosis, should reduce the volt! i 
of juvenile crime spectacularly, for children would not have 
force us to remove them from homes where they are unhappy PY 
repeated delinquent requests for removal. died 
In a definite number of the probation cases we have ES 
recently our diagnosis was chronic depression of the mo f E 
resulting not only in her failing to keep the home going, bu her 
her losing interest in or even becoming antagonistic *0 " 
children. Their ordinary demandingness had become to her 
her mental exhaustion an intolerable irritation. The, re a 
would not be permanently to break up such homes, a5 or 
happens now, with the mother left to recuperate in prison ion 
neglect or cruelty, but for us to have many more rehabilitar at 
homes for mothers. In the less desperate cases we need to hav the 
hand a Home Help Service or a Family Service Unit, so that 
mother can be put on her feet again without removal. _ ion 
There is another means of intervention in the domestic e. 
which I think will prove immediately rewarding. In many © 
stances where the family strains might otherwise be borne 5 
thoughtless or irritated parent destroys confidence and PM c 
crises by threats of desertion or ‘putting away’. I believe t a E: 
only we can'enliven the emotional imagination of the parents tie 
the anxiety and bitterness that such lightly or impulsively ute 
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threats myst be producing in their children, we could transform , 
innumefáble families whose life together is failing into families 
able to cope with and overcome their own anxieties and strains. 


In other words we should be converting them from breakdown- 


families to ordinary families, even though borderline ones, which: 
after all is the most we can aim at in family therapy. 
Madam Chairman, it is with reluctant knowingness that I have 
this evening trodden where angels fear to tread. То those whose 
corns are bruised I offer the apology that a social philosophy 
and a social policy are at stake. Our guardian angel Humanity 
must learn to walk on earth or be relegated to the limbo of lost 
causes. The science which has the main duty of putting our 
social principles into effective practice is, since we are dealing with 
people’s minds and emotions, psychology. If we of this trade 
regard ourselves primarily as people with an urgent job of work 
to do and only secondarily and incidentally as psychologists, I 
think we shall feel less professional attachment to any one technique. 
The new emphasis I have outlined will admittedly entail some 
, re-adjustment of professional habits. The keynote to any kind of 
survival, however, consists in having the adaptability to meet 
changing conditions half-way rather than in developing ever 
heavier armour against them. v ! 
I have felt it my duty to put things plainly and categorically, 
th new methods of work we could 


because I am convinced that wi wec 
teduce the amount of unhappiness and of subsequent life-failure 
among our children—in which I include not only delinquency but 


also unemployability, neur ty—to a small fraction 


osis and insani! 
of what it now is. Although I have stressed the question of our 
methods, I am also aware tha 


t this policy requires the triumph ofa 
new social outlook and sense o 


£ social purpose. Otherwise the 
discussion o£ new methods will degenerate into mutual accusations 
and sectional squabbles. But there are signs o 


Є this social move- 
ment already. Perhaps it would be historically more accurate (0 
regard it as the further developme 


nt of that renaissance of social 
; 3 
consciousness which inspired the boys 


club and settlement 
movements, the nursing P 


rofession and adult education. 
Thousands of probation officers, other social workers and teachers 
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Yet so common and seductive and facile is this substitute for 
diagnosis in terms in the LQ.-attainment stereotype that sink the 
only thing to do about it is make it quite plain not only da 
intelligence-tests are of no real value to us in our dealings with 
maladjusted or unsettled children, but that they act as blinkers 
preventing us seeing the realities beyond. "M. 

It is about time, however, that I abandoned my position O 
carping critic. Neither is it of use, in any science at any time, tO 
criticise a ruling theory or an accepted practice without at the 
same time reassuring one's colleagues that a better alternative 
theory or practice is at hand. A man does not discard his coat, 
however old or tattered, until he is sure of a new one. It is not 
to be expected, in consequence, that we shall be able to free 
ourselves of our present clinical procedures, however ineffective 
or theoretically unjustifiable, until better techniques are provided. 
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patterns of maladjustment. I might say that we avoided dividing 
children into types, except in so far as the children themselves 
conformed to a very definite pattern. The more usual thing was 
for an unsettled child to have elements of more than onc bad 
attitude in varying degrees of severity. We are not able to make 
any reliable estimate about the incidence of each type of maladjust- 
ment because our sample was chosen by other people and not 
Ourselves; nevertheless the encouraging thing among these 
institution-children was the rarity of what is undoubtedly the most 
Serious pattern, that of the retreat from human contact which may 
be the prelude to schizophrenia. There were more of these in our 
ordinary day-school samples, who had not been spotted and were 
not being treated, than among children in residential centres. 
This seems to confirm the view that whatever the disadvantages 
of the institution it is less harmful than the completely inhuman 
home, and that the majority of highly withdrawn children move a 
Certain way towards adjustment in a kindly environment where, 
even if they do not have complete emotional fulfilment, they are 
» hot being emotionally ill-treated. 

There were a far larger number of children who were depressed 
and unforthcoming who were, that is to say, without the natural 
alertness and liveliness and spontaneity of youth. They were in 
Varying degrees lethargic and physically exhausted or so Jacking 
in confidence that life was too great a strain and they ‘withdrew 
into their shell’. One could nearly always sense in them, however, 
а wish for adult approval. „Опе of our minor surprises was that 
the solitary child, who mainly comes in this group, seemed to be 
50 chiefly because of a nervous exhaustion, ог what in adults we 
call depression, which renders it unable to face the ordinary rough- 
and-tumble of mixing with other children. This gives us a hint 
that, in any centre where maladjusted children are frequently 


found, such as an approved school or even an ordinary cottage- 


ome, we should ensure the nervously-exhausted child the quiet 
dren and by adults— 


freedom from molestation—both by chil 

in which it can recover its resources. We must refrain from over- 
Organizing these children’s time, or pressing them into activity 
When what they need is rest. I believe there are great possibilities, 
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even in dealing with some of the outbreaks and fits which are now 
thought to be epileptic, for a systematic rest-therapy. “> 

As our studies advance, it becomes more and more clear that the 
most insistent instinctive need of the child, once its purely physical 
needs have been satisfied, is of secure and unquestioned attachment 
to a family group within which mutual consideration and loyalty 
are in daily operation and thus taken for granted. This is the 
theoretical basis for our study of human relations within the 
family. Once again it is a question of assessing attitudes, but 
more complicated this time because we have to deal not with the 
attitudes of one person but of a group to each other. In practice 
it amounts to a judgement whether the parents, by their actions 
and by what they say, fulfil this expectation of the child that it is 
theirs for good. If the parents are destroying this confidence, 
with the inevitable result of anxiety and hostility in the child, 
the exact way in which they are doing so must be discovered. 
Upon the summing up of the situation thus in terms of what is 
basically wrong will depend our tactics in the case. We cannot 
allow ourselves a few months to probe about and make up our 
minds. As I remarked earlier, the popular acceptance of our 
humanitarian approach depends upon its success being speedy; it 
must also be convincing even to the sceptical. » 

This does not mean, however, that in the interests of speed we 
can risk upsetting parents by too direct a cross-examination- 
The method we are evolving in Bristol is based upon the observa- 
tion that in gossip about their family life people betray their 
mutual attitudes by the very ordinary phrases they use, by the 
general standpoints they take up, by the way they try to make up 
for their half-admitted feelings of failure, by their efforts to allay 
their anxieties. From all these everyday facts and bits of gosstP 
we learn which hidden weaknesses to diagnose from them as the 
cause of the child’s breakdown. It is seldom that a mother 
states in so many words that she is finding her child too much for 
her; but she may say that she loves him but he’s a nuisance, ог hat 
he's the black sheep or the odd man out. 

If a mother says the father is ‘very strict’ with his son it nearly 
always means that he is harsh and intolerant; an ordinary 500% 
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firm discipline would be described in such words as ‘he won't 
stand argy nonsense’. Then there is the well-known breakdown- 
producing pattern of a woman spoiling her son in order to spite 
a husband against whom she feels bitter; such a state of affairs is 
al accusations of spoiling and strictness, 
together with a typical set of attitudes of the boy towards his 
parents. A deep anxiety of a youth about his mother usually 
takes the form of wanting to do housework for her, giving her 
presents and, if he is a wage-earner, paying her more for his keep 
than she asks; when we find these symptons we want to know just 
what is making the boy fear that he will lose his mother. We 
often notice also that when all love and anxiety and eagerness to 
please are killed it seems to be virtually impossible for a lad, or a 
husband, to go on being a good worker dutifully handing over 
wages. A child who has lost faith in its parents also loses its 
sense of obligation and its wish to please, and so becomes insensitive 
to the unnecessary work and anxiety it causes. Such children also 
tend to avoid not only talking to their parents but their very 
company, and the strain of living together on such terms may 

d subject to abnormal fears 


and finally induce him to make some bid to getaway. —— 
No"one of such clues must, of course, be taken as invariably 


indicating any one type of family-situation. Buta dozen of them 
pointing to one main source of trouble establish a likelihood that 
is good enough to act upon. We believe there is no other way 
of diagnosing the weaknesses of the home-situation within a 
reasonable period of time; and if a diagnosis is thought of as а 
working indication for treatment it is corrected without serious 
mistakes as the treatment descen Ds erus of quie 

i clues has the additional a vantage that 
E RA Do enced and has a good human 


o is experienc has 
approach but lacks formal training 1n psychiatric work can pro- 


vide us with the necessary information. i l 
Our definition of diagnosis is the understanding of what is 


wrong, for the purpose of putting it right. The first question 
must always be: Is there a desperate and critical home-situation 
from which the child must be removed as quickly as possible, or 
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(in the case of the approved school) to which it should not be 
returned? Unfortunately, however, when the answën to this 
query is Yes, we often have no suitable place for the child, or else 
the means for securing the child’s removal do not exist. The 
probation officer must wait until matters get to the pitch where the 
child can be removed from home by a court order—but mean- 
while further damage will have been done to the child’s character, 
the family bonds torn still further asunder and more delinquencies 
committed. We should experiment with temporary voluntary 
removal fromhome. It might be found that half of our approved 
schools could cease to be such, in the sense that children are 
formally committed to them, and become pre-delinquent or 
pre-breakdown rehabilitation schools to which a child could 
go voluntarily. A legal provision of this kind, used judiciously 
with appropriate methods of diagnosis, should reduce the volume 
of juvenile crime spectacularly, for children would not have to 
force us to remove them from homes where they are unhappy by 
repeated delinquent requests for removal. 

In a definite number of the probation cases we have studied 
recently our diagnosis was chronic depression of the mother, 
resulting not only in her failing to keep the home going, but in 
her losing interest in or even becoming antagonistic 20 her 
children. Their ordinary demandingness had become to her in 
her mental exhaustion an intolerable irritation. The remedy 
would not be permanently to break up such homes, as often 
happens now, with the mother left to recuperate in prison for 
neglect or cruelty, but for us to have many more rehabilitation 
homes for mothers. In the less desperate cases we need to have at 
hand a Home Help Service or a Family Service Unit, so that the 
mother can be put on her feet again without removal. 

There is another means of. intervention in the domestic situation 
which I think will prove immediately rewarding. In many in- 
stances where the family strains might otherwise be borne, 2 
thoughtless or irritated parent destroys confidence and provokes 
crises by threats of desertion or ‘putting away’. I believe that if 
only we can'enliven the emotional imagination of the parents as to 
the anxiety and bitterness that such lightly or impulsively uttered 
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threats must be producing in their children, we could transform. 
innumetàble families whose life together is failing into families 
able to cope with and overcome their own anxieties and strains. 
In other words we should be converting them from breakdown- 
families to ordinary families, even though borderline ones, which» 
after all is the most we can aim at in family therapy. 

Madam Chairman, it is with reluctant knowingness that I have 
-this evening trodden where angels fear to tread. To those whose 
corns are bruised I offer the apology that a social philosophy 
and a social policy are at stake. Our guardian angel Humanity 
must learn to walk on earth or be relegated to the limbo of lost 
causes. The science which has the main duty of putting our 
social principles into effective practice is, since we are dealing with 
people's minds and emotions, psychology. If we of this trade 
regard ourselves primarily as people with an urgent job of work 
to do and only secondarily and incidentally as psychologists, I 
think we shall feel less professional attachment to any one technique. 
The new emphasis I have outlined will admittedly entail some 
re-adjustment of professional habits. The keynote to any kind of 
survival, however, consists in having the adaptability to meet 
changing conditions half-way rather than in developing ever 


heavier armour against them. | 
I have felt it my duty to put things plainly and categorically, 
because I am convinced that with new methods of work we could 
reduce the amount of unhappiness and of subsequent life-failure 
among our children—in which I include not only delinquency but 
also unemployability, neurosis and insanity—to a small fraction 
of what it now is. Although I have stressed the question of our 
methods, I am also aware that this policy requires the triumph ofa 
new social outlook and sense of social purpose. Otherwise the 
discussion of new methods will degenerate into mutual accusations 
and sectional squabbles. But there are signs of this social move- 
ment already. Perhaps it would be historically more accurate to 
regard it as the further development of that renaissance of social 
boys’ club and settlement 


consciousness which inspired the | f 1 
the nursing profession and adult education. 
tion officers, other social workers and teachers 
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that when we feel them rising in ourselves we begin to think that 
we are maladjusted. But resentment, losing one's temper?getting 
irritable or depressed, feeling envious, jockeying for position, 
squabbling—these are just ways in which human nature works. 
A child who doesn’t show these normal reactions isn’t normal. A 
badly behaved child is not necessarily maladjusted; it may just be 
taking а perfectly normal advantage of some adult who does not 
know how to deal with it or is afraid to do so. 

The biological purpose of these executive-reactions, as I shall 
call them, is to ensure the most favourable conditions for living, 
and in the main they still serve us in good stead. Whenever one 
of us finds himself in an unpleasant or unsatisfying situation one 
of them comes into play. We put extra energy into the task, 
that is, we try harder, or we give it up as a bad job; or we recog- 
nize that it is the sort of thing we are not good at or sometimes 
make a mess of, and so we do not even try. It is the same in 
our dealings with people: we may make a special effort to get 
on better terms with somebody; feel resentful if imposed upon, 
neglected or rebuffed: or avoid certain sorts of people with whom 

" only an unsatisfactory relationship is likely to develop. Finally, 
we eventually learn to manage without the things we can't have, 
and their lack ceases to arouse feelings of frustration. By these 
instinctive reactions we adjust life to us, or ourselves to life. 

Let us suppose, however, that a child is in an emotionally 
unsatisfying situation which is beyond its control and beyond 
its powers of accommodation. The above executive-reactions 
come into play, but they do not serve their natural and normal 
purpose of adapting the situation to the child or the child to the 
situation. They then become over-wrought, and work to an 
extreme, or as we should say, a maladjusted degree. 

t response to frustration is that of 

making extra effort.- A child feeling itself neglected, uncherished 
ог unnoticed by the adults of its family, will develop a habit of 
much affection and attention as it can; it 
becomes an over-demanding, attention-secking child. Perhaps it 
is wrong to call this maladjustment. But in its extreme stage the 
child becomes indiscriminate in its demands to be loved and to be 
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noticed. The search for a substitute-parent may lead it into all 
sorts ofunpleasant situations. As a toddler it may get a habit of 
wandering, as a schoolchild it may truant to help a friendly 
roundsman. It becomes an easy victim for the adult with sexual 
designs upon it. In primitive human society it must have been 
fairly easy for such a child to change parents. Sometimes a child 
does now, if there is a kindly grandparent within reach, or it is 
able to attach itself to a schoolteacher or clubleader or foster- 
parent. I think that in nearly all those cases where a person has 
made a good adjustment to life despite what has seemed to be the 
most unhappy circumstances, there was a substitute-parent in the 
background who saved the situation. 
The next pattern of adjustment is the partner of the last, for a 
child who is desperately angling for the friendship of other adults 
feels resentful against parents who are not allowing it to feel 
secure ‘at home. Needless to say, also, the child’s readiness to be 
hostile will show itself against other people when it meets with a 
rebuff or other disappointment, ог merely when it is in a bad 
mood. Such children veer between two distinct and opposite 
patterns of behaviour: in the one they are still trying hard to be. 
loved, in the other they cut themselves off from all affection by 
being*as horrid as possible. Whenever we find such a child we 
can reckon that it is being upset by threats and other treatment 
Which makes it feel unwanted by its parents. Very likely 
the latter are subject to phases of bad temper or depression during 
which they threaten to turn the child out or have it ‘put away. 
This is always the first possibility to explore, and with epa 
of such threats the hostile phases will gradually be replaced by an 


anxiety for acceptance. ; TM E 
When the a situation degenerates into the child s being 
tegarded as the ‘black sheep’ and it is treated with continuous 
harshness, a more extreme hostility results. . sh eie 
increasingly unmanageable, makes itself thoroughly disliked an 


axe ays oe JR 
so creates hostility against itself in a vicious circle A. 
Suppose, dure that a child of this sort is left in its bad 


situation, what happens? What cannot happen is d 2, just 
Carries on indefinitely in this way. The uncertainty, the 
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‘are engaged in voluntary work such as the running of small clubs 
or giving informal advice and help to families, all of hich is 
outside their statutory or professional obligation. In such 
unadvertised ventures this feeling of social purpose is finding its 
Appropriate organizational forms. Perhaps the best way we can’ 
honour the memory of Hannah Hyam, one of the leaders of this 
renaissance, is for us to think and act as a social and patriotic 
movement rather than as a professional group. 
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WHATEVER criteria are chosen for the definition of a profession, 
one is inescapable: its practitioners must have some recognized 
learning which makes them more competent within their field 
than cither the layman or the person operating only with acquired 
skill. A profession presupposes a body of knowledge sufficiently 
explicit to be worthy of study as such. Г wish to stress not only 
the knowledge, but its explicitness—the ability to state and 
communicate principles. 

The social worker is possessed already, of course, of considerable 
professional knowledge of a legal and administrative kind, which 
Iam not going to touch upon. My topic is rather the science of 
family casework, for upon such a recognized competence I think 
the future of social work will depend. 

One hears mixed opinions about the need for explicit principles 
of knowledge. Doubts are cast upon the possibility of our ever 
being able to generalize about anything so complicated as human 
personality and human situations. It is felt that every person is 
individual, every caseis different—‘onc has to rely upon experience’; 
‘you can’t work from the book when dealing with people’. 
Such statements as these are undoubtedly true, but they are only 


half the truth; if treated as the whole truth they become a mental 
barrier in the way of developing that explicit knowledge which is 
needed for social work to be a profession. 

Let us examine this supposed opposition between principles (or 
the ‘rule book’) and that good old solid experience that, so it 1s 
often said, can’t be beaten. We find that it is a false opposition: 
we all act on principles. Unless we can draw some general 
conclusions from our experience that experience is wasted on us, 


1 The first part of a lecture to the Annual Conference of the Association of Child Care 
Officers, May 9th, 1953- 
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for it cannot be used. Let me give an illustration or two. A 
boarding-out officer visits a foster-child and finds it unaaturally 
quiet and suspicious. Does she not surmise that something is 
amiss? Her experience of similar instances may suggest the 
possibility of the child’s being intimidated into keeping its mouth 
shut, or that there have been threats to hand the child back to the 
welfare officer when she next calls. If a probation officer is 
concerned with a child in its own family who has been running 
away or pilfering from its parents, does he not see in such 


behaviour the signs that something is very wrong? . Our - 


experience of many cases, reinforced by our studies of children, 
induces us to draw these conclusions. No qualified social worker 
would be prepared to say: "A child's running away from its 
family may mean nothing at all. You can’t generalize, every case 
is individual. Running away may only mean that the child is 
enterprising, has a spirit of adventure, is cut out to be an explorer” 
I think we could all agree that the chances of the child's wandering 
being due to some serious unhappiness or insecurity are sufficiently 
great to warrant the circumstances being looked into. 

I believe we could draw up a large number of similar agreed 
generalizations. In our individual, unpretentious way we all 
sum up our experience; I have for instance listened to more than 
one approved-school welfare officer enunciate to me the most 
excellent indications by which to judge whether the boy on 
licence was settling down or ‘slipping’. Yet such people do not 
recognize these observations as valid principles which can be 
passed on, and so never think of writing them down. That is in 
fact why we do not progress faster in building up our professional 
knowledge. The principles we work upon are implicit; we make 
no systematic effort to formulate them in words, to check their 
consistency with each other or to see if they all lead back to a 
unified theory. We should find that merely to think about our 
day-to-day work with this end in view will in the first place 
sharpen our observation—we shall notice things to which we 
earlier attached little significance—and we shall organize our 
experience into principles at a many times faster rate than by the 
old method of just letting it soak in. 
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For fourteen years, as a school master, I let my experience of 
boys sosk in like that. But I was lucky in that my training and 
my job made me familiar with a school of literature which was 
based upon fairly definite general ideas about human nature, and 
this gave me a starting point from which I could begin to organize 
my experience in formal psychological terms. Since then, as a 
research worker, it has been my task to puzzle about all the 
individual features of the cases I have studied, and either to work 
them into one big jig-saw or to lay them aside until I saw how they 
fitted in. It goes without saying that I have drawn freely upon 
the knowledge and ideas of other workers, but again I have been 
lucky in having been able to give my main thought to the dis- 
covery of principles, while the professional caseworker has his 
thoughts occupied with day-to-day pressures and emergencies. 

Today I am going to propose for your consideration, without 
going into too many complications, some of the main guiding 
lines which I have found helpful in diagnosing the cause of 
breakdown of the child in the family. 

Let me say a few words first on the general method of approach 
to family-situations. This has to be a practical one: we have to 
go by indications which can be observed in the ordinary course of 
a friendly interview. Yet we must avoid the temptation of jump- 
ing to an over-simple conclusion. People sometimes ask: “What 
does it mean when a child does so-and-so?” Some symptoms do 
almost invariably point to one particular reason for the trouble, 
but many have more than one kind of situation behind them. It 
is always better to take a range of indications into account, and 
to be on the look-out for those which do not seem to fit the 
diagnosis. We must also be prepared to find endless variation in 
detail between case and case, but not to be discouraged by this, 
for nearly all classification and diagnosis offers the same difficulty. 


In no study of living things is it possible to have absolutely clean- 
cut categories. In classifying living things into animals n 
vegetables the biologist can only decide about the borderline 
cases by giving them points for animalness and WU UM 
Similarly, any scheme of water-tight classification © ih: 
situations would of necessity be wrong, because life is not ike 
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that. Let us then give up the search for any easy and definite 
rule-of-thumb. А + 

But suppose, in a child and its family, we notice a number of 
things which, taken together, certainly indicate something 
wrong. This is what we all do implicitly now, when we 


recognize that a child is unhappy or maladjusted. Let us take a. 


child who is aloof, suspicious and hostile with adults, cannot mix 
with other children, has sleep disturbances, and does not seem 
interested for long in any activity. Who would not be prepared 
to say that such a child is maladjusted? Ofcourse the combination 
of symptoms will be different in each child, and it needs but little 
observation to realize that there can be very different sorts of 
maladjustment. This is another reason for taking comprehensive 
soundings of a child's behaviour and attitudes, both good and bad. 

Next suppose we go a stage further—that we begin to record 
which symptoms go with each other, and what kinds of home- 
situation or earlier history seem to produce certain sorts of children. 
In other words, what has up till now been implicit we begin to 
pull into the limelight of systematic study. Again an example: 
a boy feels an urge to join the Army, in a few weeks it may be the 
Merchant Navy, then a travelling fair. He expresses a dislike 
of his home town; finally he commits a perfectly stupid offence, 
‘asking to be caught’, and while awaiting trial he puts the cap on it 
by running away from home or breaking into premises. We 
should be justified in the inference that he is seeking some means of 
removing himself from an unhappy home-situation. Separately, 
some of these indications would not mean much—after all it 25 
quite a normal ambition in a boy to want to go to sea—but when 
a group of them occur together they tell us something definite. 
And only by systematic observation will such connections come to 
be noticed. 

Ido not claim that my particular way of. systematizing experience 
is the right or the only one. It is for other people to try it out 
and decide for themselves. So undeveloped is our knowledge of 
human behaviour that on many points I shall certainly be proved 
wrong, if not by others, by myself later. The important thing 15 
never to let a body of knowledge solidify, as it so easily can. It is 
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rather a method that I want to propose to you than a vade тесит— 
a methed based upon the confidence that human behaviour is 
reducible to broad principles, and that it is possible to build up a 
body of knowledge which will make family casework one of the 


learned professions. The outline I am going to give is therefore 


, best regarded as the way in which I personally reason about a case, 


at the present time. 

Since the cause of any casework enquiry is the nuisance or queer 
behaviour or plight of some young person, the natural thing to 
do first is to find out just how maladjusted or unhappy that young 


person is. 


I visualize unsettled behaviour as a series of typical patterns, 


each of them representing stages of maladjustment. The child 
and the patterns merge 


can move from one stage to another, 
into each other like the colours in a rainbow. Here I can only 
sketch the outlines of these main stages or patterns without going 
too deeply into the theory underlying them. | | 

It is best to start with the normal or ordinary child, whose 
emotional needs are, by-and-large, satisfied. Such children, and 


indeed all ordinary adults, achieve their satisfactions by an instinc- 
tive choosing of the most rewarding situations. It is natural fora 
to try another. ЈЕ will also tend 


child, if rebuffed by one adult, 
to do the Ws it Us do best, and avoid those it finds hard. On 
the other hand it will not bother to do things which are too easy 
or too babyish, because their doing will bring no feeling of success. 
If our normal child finds himself defeated in any activity he 
becomes roused to make a special effort, or if this fails he may 
get cross. Ifhe thinks another person is to blame for his failure, 
or is denying him his rights, he will want to retaliate. He n 
exhibit a normal reaction of resentment, probably by losing his 
temper to just that degree he thinks it safe to do. s d 
normal children, incidentally, have never had their uff calle 
over their tempers and can put on what to the outsider looks very 
like maladjustment. . tÀ 
It is uai He imj lize that there = a 
normal level at which our instincts and emotions o s 
have become so self-conscious about these normal emotions ately 
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anxiety will wear it out nervously and physically. At this stage a 
number of alternative forms of breakdown are possible, according 
to the child’s nervous and physical constitution, its ageand the strict- 
ness of the parents. It may succumb to one of the strain illnesses 
of the infective type, or develop some form of hysteria, epilepsy 
or nervous trouble. More generally the child will continue the 
logic of the rejection, hostility and nuisance to such a pitch that 
it forces people to remove it. Ina boy this may take the form of 
direct running away, perhaps with provocative delinquency, until 
he secures a place in an approved school. A girl may turn to pros- 
titution, strike up some cohabiting liaison, or merely take a living- 
away job or get married. Where the life-situation becomes intol- 
erable only in the later years of childhood, such as by the death of 
a parent and the acquiring of a hostile step-parent, I think it safe 
to say that the young person will nearly always, either respectably 
or disreputably, find some means of breaking away from it. 

We find other children who have been made to feel over all 
their childhood that they are not wanted, They lower their 
anxiety by attempting to make themselves independent of love. 

"Вис in killing their desire for approval they also tend to destroy 
any feeling of human obligation or compunction about the rights 
of others. In its severe form this is probably the most difficult 
maladjusted attitude to cope with, as people’s natural reaction to 


such childr 


> and latterly two approved 
schools. His attitude to the world was one of the most extreme 
cgo-centricity, exploiting and imposing where he could, and cut- 


' childhood, when positive physical cruelty, or a bu 


. a settled mother-figure through 
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this sort of character while under the eye and in the care of public 
authority. On many occasions he might have been spared having 
it rubbed ішо him-by his mother’s flagrant disloyalty that the 
world is rotten and there is no point in being anything else 
oneself. Such people are sometimes called psychopathic personali- 
ties or moral defectives, with the implication that their wickedness 
is inborn: when it becomes standard practice to see the maladjusted 
child as the product of its human experience it will be clearly 
appreciated how such moral maldevelopment is created, and we 
shall no longer be content with labels which absolve us individually 
and socially of the responsibility. 

The beginnings of this tendency to renounce affection are seen 
in the unwanted young child who does not want to be kissed or 
cuddled or be near its mother. The latter may describe it as a 
‘proper wanderer’, and tell how as a toddler it would slip out of 
the front door or squeeze through the garden-fence and be found 
some distance from home. 

In extreme cases this not wanting of affection becomes a 
‘schizophrenic’ withdrawal. This seems to originate in early 

rning, scalding - 
or painful illness which the young construes as such is added to 


lack oflove. Long separation from the mother, or never having 
out its childhood, scems to be 


but my experience of many 
hildren is that separation caused, 
al produces an anxiety about 


conducive to this withdrawal, 
backward but not affectionless с 


for example, by periods in hospital proc x 
losing the mother rather than an inhibition of affection. Only 


when the heightened need for mother-love is met by ill-treatment 
and lack of maternal feeling does the child seek refuge in with- 


drawal. If the child has suffered early separation but is reared by 
a devoted and loyal mother it may grow into a shy, unenterprising 
and possibly backward, but not in the least unloving child. The 
true withdrawn or schizophrenic children may escape notice as 
being maladjusted and be treated as mentally retarded—as indeed 
they are—but this is just one of the symptoms of their lack of 
interest in the world in general, and probably of a genuine mental 


degeneration or underdevelopment. 
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It is very easy to lump all inhibited, unresponsive children 
together as a type, since they have many behavioural symptoms in 
common. Besides the seriously withdrawn or ‘schizophrenic 
child it is possible to distinguish two other inhibited reactions. 
The first is a mere unforthcomingness, or a shyness and general 
lack of confidence in dealing with both people and things. This 
is typical of children who have been pre-disposed to a close 
attachment to their mother by severe early illness or hospitaliza- ` 
tion. With their greater need for certainty in life, new learning 
and strange people are a much greater strain for them than for 
ordinary children. The other inhibited reaction is that of 
depression. Normal children leading an ordinary life do not 
generally show depression as we know it in adults; when they are 
nervous and physically near the end of their resources they rather 
become irritable or have ups and downs in energy. A constant 
lethargy is therefore a tell-tale sign of longstanding: strain. 
Children who have had a normal early life may be faced with a 
sudden loss of family-security or be subjected to an unfavourable 
emotional situation over a long period without things ever coming 
to a crisis. There may be counteracting emotional pulls towards 


the home which are stronger than any urge to removal or 
rejection. For example, a child may feel it is there on sufferance, 
and yet be determin 


( ed despite its insecurity to make the best of 
things; another sort of child may have become emotionally tied 
to an overdemandin 


manding, nearly unbearable mother. Тһе form of 
accommodation in such cases is a chronic d. 


epresion. A mixture 
of depression and hostility is often found in step-children, reflecting 
their deep discouragement upon the basis of a not abnormal early 
childhood. : But in these matters we are only just beginning to 
recognize a pattern of cause and effect; the 


: : broad outlines seem to 
be emerging clearly, with the detail still to be filled in. 


I have sketched six main patterns of response to emotionally 
unfulfilling conditions, First, overdemandingness and a search 
for parent-substitutes, which suggests an unsatisfactory and 


unreliable life-situation, although not necessarily an unbearable 
one; second, demonstrative hostility and rejection, the phase of 
high anxiety in a distressing situation; third, the "writing off’ of 
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the need for adult affection and approval culminating in moral 
defect’; fourth, withdrawal, arising from unnatural, unaffectionate, 
and objectively cruel treatment in early childhood; fifth, unforth- 

comingness or general lack of confidence; and sixth, depression, ' 
an accommodation to an unfavourable or strain-creating situation 
to which the child is emotionally or materially tied. Each of 
these responses may be present in varying degrees, and they merge 


“into one another and overlap. This gives the endless individual 


variation in character of which we are so much aware. But these 
variations play upon standard instinctive themes. In fact, it is not 
difficult, if an unsettled child’s behaviour is closely observed, to 
discern its pattern of maladjusted responses. 

A child’s feelings towards adults in the main decide its ways with 
other children. This is, however, not necessarily a simple 
transference. A readiness to be hostile to adults will indeed nearly 
always be reflected in some degree of hostility to playmates; but 
it is so usual for an extremely hostile or discouraged child to 
‘idolize’ a young brother or sister, that such a devotion may be 
recognized as a symptom ofa loss of faith in the parents. Similarly, 
looking to adults for affection and 
interest tends to develop a great anxiety for acceptance by other 
children, This is seen in its efforts to win approval and admiration 
by silly and perhaps dangerous pranks and by being led into 
mischief, Since these rejected children also tend to be hostile, 
unsporting and malicious they at the same time destroy the 
friendships which they so much need. It goes without saying 
that depressed children will be unable to engage in active games 
with others; usually they avoid other children, and are timid 
and afraid to stick up for themselves. A very depressed ог near- 
schizophrenic child may even retaliate dangerously when 
tormented. The maladjusted child's attitudes to other children, 
in summary, are scen as sub-patterns subsidiary to its main, 
adult-centred attitudes. They thus tend to confirm the diagnosis 
of the type of maladjustment; but also it is important to study 
them in treatment, for a child's bad relations with its mates may be 


hindering its return to stability. 
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In outlining the main maladjusted attitudes it was mentioned 
that they were related to certain sorts of family-insecurity. In 
fact a child’s attitudes to people outside the home serve as fairly 
reliable indications of what has been wrong and is now wrong in 
its family-situation. This principle that a child’s experience of 
the world has progressively moulded its attitudes to the world is 
the best guarantee against being side-tracked in our diagnosis, or 
being content with a trivial explanation. Ifa child shows serious 
maladjustment there must have been some major threat to its 
position within its family-group, or conditions within that group 
have in emotional terms verged on the unbearable. It is our job 
to see this unbearableness in terms of a real situation. 

It goes without saying, also, that the more accurately we know 
a child’s personality, or basic attitudes, the better we shall be able 
to judge how it is likely to behave in the future; this is crucial in 
any decision as to foster-home placing or in the treatment of the 
delinquent. 

The next steps in my diagnosis—and let me repeat that I am 
outlining the procedure I personally find helpful—are an applica- 
tion of the basic principles of human reaction to the various 
members of the family who count in the child’s life. First, how 
does the mother feel and act towards the child? On the one 
extreme is the mother who is so dependent emotionally upon and 
over-anxious about her child that she pours out indiscriminate 
affection, pandering and giving in where she should be training 
and exercising control. Behind this may be her fear of the child’s 
preferring another adult and her need to win him over to herself 
again; or her knowledge of having been disloyal to the child 
and an attempt to buy back his affections: or her estrangement 

1 The extended second part of the above lecture to the Association of Child Care Officers. 
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from her husband which makes her over-dependent upon her 
child’s love. j 

Another standard pattern of maternal attitude is that of 
alternating indulgence and rejection, found in a mother subject 
to moods or depression (probably aggravated by physical or 
emotional strain due to, say, violent parental quarrelling), or 
again when a mother alternates between feelings of having failed 
to give the child a happy home life and of blaming it for her 
troubles. These alternations of over-indulgence and rejection 
produce a very unsettled type of child who is unhappy and 
tiresome in his home but intensely homesick when away from it. 

The more extreme case is the mother who has come to the 
ecting and disliking her child, perhaps making 


state of openly rej 
5 i s which have worn her out 


it the scapegoat for family trouble 
completely. Such a woman may conceive an irrational hate of a 
boy who reminds her by his appearance or in his behaviour of a 
husband who has deserted her; or she may excuse her rejection by 
saying that he was a difficult child from babyhood, implying that 
he was born that way. Openly expressed hostile rejection by a 
' mother is usually the result of some shock or bitter disappointment 
coming at the end of a long period of strain and unhappiness. 
There 15 nearly always an element of depression 1n 1t, and with 
patience it should be treatable. 


A much worse state of affairs is w rer th 
child to the care of another adult such as a grandmother during its 


early years, with the result that she develops no, or little, maternal 
feeling for it. The trouble comes when the grandmother dies, 
or the mother has to resume her responsibility for some other 
reason; then there is a mother faced with the job of managing a 
child who does not regard her as ‘mother’, may be determined 
not to do so and possibly bears: her a grudge for her earlier 
indifference. This kind of mutual estrangement 1s very hard to 
overcome unless the child at the same time shows some hidden 
anxiety to be accepted by his mother and she in her turn is prepared 
to put up with the nuisance W. ich his uncertainty and suspicion 


hen the mother hands over the 


dealt with two main guiding lines of diagnosis, 
$1 


So far we have 
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namely, the general personality or attitudes of the child, and the 
feelings of the mother for the child. The next one is the relation- 
ship between the mother and the father. Do they seem united, 
or does each blame and criticize the other and disapprove of the 
other’s handling of the child? Is the father a good worker and 
does he give his wife enough to keep house with? Or does he 
find some means of keeping away from the home by a job which 
entails his absence or by hobbies or pleasures which his. wife 
cannot share? Then there is the father's attitude to the boy. Is 
he sincerely concerned and willing to put himself out, or harsh 
and rejecting, or even jealous? | It is well to bear in mind that the 
father who stoutly, and unreasonably, sticks up for his child 
against outside authority is likely to be just as unreasonable and 
quarrelsome within his own household. 

Perhaps the most important pointer of all is the attitude of the 
child towards its mother. This may sound at first sight to be a 
repetition of the first pointer, the personality of the child. There 
is of course an overlap: thé child’s feelings for its mother come to 
form part of its feelings and attitudes to other people, and so 
become merged in its personality. But the personality is formed 
by the total of the child’s human experiences from birth. It 
may reserve some feelings for one person and other feelings for 


another. Within a famil 


: y we need to know the particular 
attitudes of the members to cach other as well as their general 
personalities. Now the prime aim of our family therapy is to 
bring about a happy telationship between parent and child, and 
especially between mo 


ther and child. So we must make an 
exact study of the mother-child relationship as we find it. Once 
more we apply the test of the anxie 


А8 ery 
ә j ty-rejection range. A child's 
attitudes are easier to study than an adult's because it has not learnt 
to disguise them; it 


se tl gives us notably a number of definite and 
standard indications of its feelings. Let us take first the extreme 
of the child who has ‘written off” its mother as a mother. It will 
not be able to maintain even a bread-and-butter relationship with 
her. Cupboard-love is a characteristic of the over-protected, 
over-secure child. The young child who has rejected its mother 
will avoid normal endearments, perhaps spurn fayours from her. 
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If older it will avoid talking with her and even shun her presence; 
it will show no anxiety to please; it will be quite unconcerned 
about any nuisance, damage or worry it causes. When such boys 
or girls go to work they resent handing over part of their earnings 
to their mothers, and if forced to do so, either malinger, absent 
themselves from employment, walk out of jobs and fail to find a 
new one, or in the extremity, develop a physical incapacity which 
prevents them working. Their behaviour towards the mother is 
that of callousness, lack of concern for her health, and disloyalty. 
Mixed with this is a deep hostility which induces them to cause 
annoyance in all sorts of subtle ways. These children are never- 
theless unhappy in such an estrangement, and it is indeed seldom 


found without some signs of anxiety. A child who has lost the 


+ confidence which would enable it to make an open bid for its 
rsion to childishness or by 


mother’s affection may do so by a reve 
attention-necessitating aches and pains or other hysteria. 

At the opposite end of the scale is the child who is dominated by 
an anxiety over its mother. This it tries to appease by wanting to 
do her housework and by running errands for her rather than 
playing with other children; itis unnaturally good, but also because 
of this maternal preoccupation may have no interest in school 
work: when it begins to earn it wants to hand over more than the 
mother asks, buy her extravagant presents, pay for her to have a 
holiday; even while still at school such a boy may scrape together 


all the money he can by odd jobs or by part-time work in order, 
Sometimes we are deceived 


as he thinks, to help his mother out. 
i ition; but this is only 


may be the possibility of her being 
or the mother’s real or imagine 
causes are usually combined with so 


the latter not. 1 Mel 
Where there is a serious desertion- or rejection-threat by the 


parent the response of the child is that of marked hostility—the 
sort of naughtiness and nuisance which only gets worse with 
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punishment, pilfering within the home, running away, impulsive 
spite-delinquency in the boy, sex-delinquency in the girl—usually 
combined with open anxiety and distress, and moodiness. In 
dealing with such a case the nature of the rejection-threat is usually 
not difficult to unearth: there is the classic ultimatum of the step- 
parent, "Either he goes or I go’; there is the harsh father who 
mismanages normal naughtiness by vehement threats to throw the 
child out of the house; there is the mother or father who threatens 
to have the child ‘put away’ and may even bring the child to court 
as “Beyond Control’. Of course there are special sorts of parental 
personalities behind these mistakes, but I am not going further 
into them—the immediate problem for the social worker is how 
the family-situation can be made tolerable for the child rather than 
how parental characters can be remodelled, " 

The more serious hostility just mentioned should not be 
confused with the behaviour of the child—not uncommon nowa- 
days with parents apt to lose their natural confidence over 
discipline—who has discovered that by tempers or other difficult 
behaviour it can rule the home. Itisa perfectly natural thing for 
so that those children who are 


To return to the main path of my diagnostic journey—I have 
given five main guiding lines: the child’s attitudes to people in 
general; the mother’s and the father's attitudes to the child; the 
relationship between mother and father; and finally the child’s 
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attitudes to the parents and especially to the mother. The real 
test of a diagnosis is whether it tells us what is wrong in terms that 
we can do something about. Diagnosis is no use in the abstract, 
but only as an aid to treatment. How then can these guiding 
lines be brought together in a way that enables us to put our finger 
on precisely what is wrong with a child's family-situation? Isit 
possible, by using these pointers in combination, to diagnose 
definite breakdown-producing patterns of family relationships? 
This has been the subject first of informal experiment in collabora- 
tion with a, group of probation officers and a group of house- 
masters at the Kingswood Training School, and later of trial by a 
Family Studies Panel at Bristol University. 

If I now list a number of these breakdown-producing patterns it 
will be realized that the classification may yet be further improved; 
the research took the form of a continual re-arranging of the facts 
to get the best working classification, and one can never say that 
at the point of reporting the process is finished. Furthermore, one 
does not necessarily find a pure pattern in any one family. Two 


patterns may be operating upon a child at once, in which case the 
effects tend to be doubly serious. The basic justification for 
is that the alternative is 


attempting any such classification 1 | 
bewiiderment, ог no serious attempt at diagnosis at all; the human 
brain cannot work without guiding lines. There is furthermore 
one underlying principle which unifies all these breakdown- 
producing patterns: they are all situations in which the child feels 
its membership of a family-group in jeopardy. It is really епа 
question of discovering in which ofa number of standard ways the 
child feels that its secure belonging within its family is being 
threatened. For simplicity of presentation the twelve patterns 
given below are in respect of the complete mother-father-child 
family. Later it will be shown that the standard themes of 
breakdown which they describe apply with small modifications to 


incomplete families.* ? Y 

Pun ‘A’ is that of severe parental quarrelling, with the mother 
threatening to clear out, ог even doing so for short periods. The 
quarrels may not be admitted in so many words but may be 


1 See Chapter VI. 
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revealed by the mother in such phrases as that her husband “has 
mper”, ог is “а very hasty man”. m^ 
ў QUEE of Qu "d be a frequent feature of ordinary 
family life, even to the extent of being technically described as 
quarrels. These normal disagreements, however, are not so much 
outbursts of hostility in the sense used in the present context, but 
arise from impingements upon the rights, status or dignity of one 
member of the family by another. As the prescribed role of each 
member becomes less rigid the more frequent such disagreements 
are likely to be, and the more scope there is for rivalries and hurt 
feelings to be expressed. The more serious quarrelling which 
becomes a breakdown-producing pattern springs from the insecure 
personalities of the parents. Both are likely to be anxious-hostile 
people who need and demand a lot of love but who react by 
violent antagonism when their unrealistic affectional needs are not 
met. It is then that they do the damage by threats of divorce or 
desertion; such incidents cause them progressively to lose 
confidence in each other, so that neither can be the absolutely 
dependable marriage-partner to the other which people of their 
insecure temperament need. Thus the hostility mounts in a 
vicious spiral, with both parents exhaustin 
quarrelling and anxiety and possibl 
The child shows a comb 
distrust and resentment 
desert the family. He 
nervous resources, and ci 
and tiresome behaviour, 
other children and doing 
nervously worn out she 
times feels guilty and be 
Pattern ‘B’ is an off-sh. 


her thwarted affections 
boy, and over-indulges 
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him recklessly. It also gives her a spiteful pleasure to attend to her 
son’s wants and whims and give him money to spend, while 
neglecting her husband. Naturally the father reacts by a strong 
antagonism against the boy and accuses his mother of spoiling 
him. The boy retorts with an equal resentment against the father, 
who is held to blame for the family difficulties. Besides having 
the characteristics mentioned above, this type of family structure 
is capable of producing a particularly vicious and callous sort of 
criminal. This is so when the mother has forfeited her son’s 
confidence by her plans to break up the family and leave him and 
the other children stranded. 

Pattern ‘B’ is very occasionally found in reverse, with the father 
favouring a child as a means of emphasizing his rejection of his 
wife and as an emotional substitute for her. Everything in the 
above paragraph applies if the characters in the drama are trans- 
posed. It is possible also to get a criss-cross favouritism and 
jealousy, the estranged parents playing the same provocative 
game against each other by selecting different children as the. 
objects of their favouritism. This of course is quite different from 
' the favouritism and preferences found in ordinary families; it is 
the outcome of the husband and wife having given each other up 
and secking emotional support in one of their children. — 

Pattern ‘C’ is that of the slum-breakdown family. It is the 
much talked-of ‘problem-family’ whose lapse from all civilized 
standards needs little description. Although the dirt, the smell 
and the general disorganization are its most striking features a 
are not diagnostically the tell-tale ones. In our ancient ae о 
population, our ports and wherever recent immigrants d 
peasant or nomadic communities have settled there are survivals 
of a ‘medieval’ domestic hygiene which is little better. Although 
these ‘medieval’ families suffer from a high infant mortality and 


the after-effects of bad child-health Sa have ui ae 
i i hich.contrasts them. W: 
resourcefulness in getting along W ge wur e 


t ej ily. Far 
rue slum-breakdown family, Поени Аа тея 


shiftless characters, as the parents іп the А Я 
one is inclined to marvel at their stability under appalling condi- 


tions. However unhygienic we may find it, their way of life 
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is a ‘culture’ in the anthropological sense, in that they have 
developed and handed on specialized ways of exploiting their 
environment. Upon close acquaintance one finds that they have 
a detailed knowledge not only of openings for casual employment 
and petty trading but of how other perquisites can be obtained; 
they refer to their employers, landlords and local officials by their 
Christian names and know their life-historics and weaknesses as 
primitive man would know the habits of the local fauna. 

The slum-breakdown family on the other hand js helpless, using 
any temporary advantage or benefit in the worst possible way. 
One sometimes marvels with the low-culture, ‘medieval’ family 


what an inexhaustible fund of affectionate patience the mother ` 


seems to have, but the mother of the slum-breakdown family 
fails all too often to minister to her children’s essential physical 
needs. There are no mealtimes-or times of going to bed; the 
children may be kept hanging about outside public houses until 
closing time, see their parents drinking while they go hungry, and 
finally witness the most violent scenes and hear the most appalling 
threats. Such parents fail in the first Tequisite of affection, that of 
providing a secure family base for their children. 5 
When one comes to study how such a state of affairs can come 
about, one notices two recurrent characteristics. The first is that 
» quite apart from the depression and 
€ due to adverse circumstances, are 
extremely unstable people. “They are the sort whom one would 
Judge unsuitable for life in a 
from outside. Some are on 


і th nt to quarrelsome explosions, near- 
insane dislikes, suspicions and hostilities, ‘The quarrelsomeness 
links this third pattern with the first two, and for this reason is 
placed after them in our list. The mutual antagonisms have led 


to such utter degeneration that qualitatively it becomes a new 
pattern. у А 
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The second feature of these families is their apathy and stupidity. 
With our habit of summing people up in terms of ТО. this 
complete inability of the parents to order their lives appears as if 
due to ‘low-intelligence’ (usually of the mother). Her depression 
is so chronic and extreme, however, that she lacks the will to do 
anything but save herself the effort of the moment. What 
intelligence she has does not come into play and so cannot be 
assessed. It is her apathy rather than her dullness which is 
responsible for the disorganization and degradation of the home. . 
' Until the mother’s physical and mental exhaustion can be over- 
come no other sort of social intervention will be of any avail. 
Only then, also, will it be possible to judge whether the parents' 
‘personalities are capable of rehabilitation or whether itis a question 
of dealing with people who are unfit to have the care of children. 

It may be thought that the above is too pessimistic a description 


of the ‘problem-family’. This may be so, and for that reason 1 i 
have decribed Ee C as that of the ‘slum-breakdown family’. 
Experience may show that it is ‘diagnostically valuable to 
distinguish between the low-culture, helpable family which may 
be suffering from its bad living conditions and its cultural tradition, 
and the real problem-family in the literal sense, which brings us 
to despair. 

dm *D' is that of the "impossible" mother, the a Sd pe 
With whom it is really too great 4 strain to live. Her E n x 
he has not given her up completely, is tempted to get a job У 8 
SEES him away from home, or if at home а no 
itle time in the house. Thus he is not prese Зр 
sake either. Such mothers may be mentally puer MV 


ieties aroun 
Ways, or may Бе adepts at creating anxiet 


; t and frustrate 
187 барано ааа Еа. mother-centred 


their children by forcing EE dy which they can be identified, 


Ves. The common attri tal kink 

Е ois or so 

is their utter unreasonableness. So set P idu caldi that it is 
те T i ir own emotion: 

Preoccupied are they with their o Gom theme A large 


Иа to eec oO uat mothers who sap their 


number of children, of course, have ot f their 
Tesources, so that for example they fail to make the most o 
i ; AN EE ON 


р aly base for their children. : 
When one comes to study how such a state of affairs can come 
about, one notices two recurrent characteristics. The first'is that 
one or both the parents, quite apart from the depression and 
irritability which may be due to adverse circumstances, are 
extremely unstable people. "They are the sort whom one would 


Judge unsuitable for life in a small group without help and care 
from outside. Some are on th 


escape certification by not coinmitting any act which calls for 
public intervention; Others 


to quarrelsome explosions, near- 
» Suspicions and hostilities. The quarrelsomeness 
» апа for this reason is 
The mutual antagonisms have led 
at qualitatively it becomes a new 


pattern. 
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be suffering from its bad living conditions and its cultural tradition, 
which brings us 


and the real problem-family in the literal sense, 


‘to despair. 
Je’ mother, the sort of person 


Pattern ‘D’ is that of the ‘impossib: 
with whom it is really too great a strain to live. Her husband, if 
apted to get a job which 


he has not given her up completely, 15 ten 
€eps him away from home, or if at home he must be, to spend 


little time in the house. Thus he is not present for the children’s 
Sake either. Such mothers may be y unbalanced in various 


mentall 

Ways, or may be adepts at creating anxieties around themselves. 

he danger of the latter sort is that they exhaust and frustrate 
their children by forcing them to Jead unnatural, mother-centred 
‘ves. The common attribute, bY which they can be identified, 
15 their utter unreasonableness. 50 set is their mental kink or so 
Preoccupied are they with their ow? emotional demands that it is 
Impossible to secure any co-operation from them. A large 
umber of children, of course, have difficult mothers who sap their 
Tesources, so that for example they fail to make the most of their 
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abilities at school. These patterns, however, aim to classify 
breakdown-producing family-situations. The ‘impossible’ is 
distinguished from the merely difficult, neurotic or over-anxious 
mother. For practical purposes the degree of ‘impossibility’ may 
be judged by the effect upon the child. With the merely difficult 
or neurotic mother the child may be very variable in energy 
(which apart from a physical-cause is a sign of mild juvenile 
depression) or at times morose and irritable. On the other hand 
the child of the ‘impossible’ mother will show serious signs of 
exhaustion in the form of physical hysterias, chronic depression 
and other signs that it is at the end of its tether. Alternatively the 
child may long ago have given the mother up as a bad job and 
developed a habit of cynicism and lack of moral obligation 
towards her which becomes characteristic of its dealings with 
people in general. 

Pattern "E' is characterized by the emotional rejection of the 
child by the mother or adoptive mother—or to be more exact, 
the sort of rejection which springs from the mother’s lack of deep 


and warm feeling for her child. She ma 
is a dutiful mother, b i 
which will be sensed 


to do so. Alternatively the lack of warm feeling for the child 
may have arisen fro 


allowing, some other 
The child does not le 
and emotionally cease 
learns to understand it. 
another adult in preferenc 
later pattern (D. The late 
this early separation, 
mother leads to estrangement, uncertainty and nuisance-attention, 
or merely a heightened sensitiveness in the child. 

even at the toddler stage, is to be tiresome 
mother has not the reserves of affection to 


tolerate. She cannot, after punishing, forgive and love again. 
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What started as not knowing how to love her child turns into a 
dislike ofit. As the years go by she and the child become deeply 
estranged. The father may save the situation by supplying the 
lacking affection, but this has the disadvantage of widening the 
breach between child and mother: having the other parent to fall 
back upon enables it to dispense with its mother more easily. 
With a father who is positively weak and pandering to the child 
the mother can be almost completely ‘written off’, and the child 
may never be able to take to her again thereafter. The real trouble 
comes if the father, as the preferred parent, dies or otherwise 
ceases to be a member of the family circle. 

As this inhibited sort of mother settles down to family life her 
emotions may thaw, so that with the subsequent children she is 
more affectionate; but with the first one the damage has already 
been done, and as a disliked child he is set aside in favour of the 


younger child or children. This pattern is recognized by clear 
indications of estrangement between the mother and her child. 


The concept of rejection is a very wide one; it is not so much 
that the term is loosely used as that there are in fact different 
antagonistic attitudes, all of which earn the name. The mother 
characteristic of this pattern may become hostile to her child 
becausé, as stated, she lacks the deeper maternal feelings which 
might otherwise have enabled her to overcome temporary irrita- 
tions. On the other hand, the mother’s hostility can spring from 


her depressed-irritable state which prevents her, even though 
rtiveness. This is a 


affectionate, from tolerating nuisance and asse | 
resultant symptom rather than a basic pattern, and belongs mainly 
to pattern ‘G’. It is important to distinguish from which of these 


opposite causes the hostility arises. | — y 4M A 

Pattern ‘F’ represents the same rejecting attitude in the father, 
but—since the males of our species are the more aggressive—it 
more often takes an actively hostile form. A certain child is 
‘the black sheep of the family’, harshly treated and threatened vih 
cing put away, the father’s dislike being reinforced by his ear 
that the bad son or daughter will contaminate his other children. 
Ifthe mother allows herself to be persuaded to join in this rejection 
Or acquiesces for the sake of the family peace and so fails to stand 
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up for the ‘black sheep’, a difficult sort of delinquent may be made. 
What usually happens is that the child retaliates by pilfering within 
the home or by malice against the other children, which incenses 
the mother as well as the father. Here again the social worker 
responsible for treating the situation should estimate to what 
extent the father’s hostility to the child is a set attitude which has 
been in existence for years, or a temporary moody-depressive 
rejection which can melt into a fecling of wanting to make it up 
with the child. It is remarkable how often this inability of the 
father to take to one of his children dates back to his being absent 
from home during the child’s early years, or to his having not 
known it as a youngster for some other reason. In recent times 
the father’s absence during the war period and his return to find a 
sometimes rather spoilt little stranger monopolizing his mother’s 
time have been a frequent start of this estrangement. 

As a variety of this paternal rejection we find а type of high- 
principled father who, with his wife, is dominated by the fear of 
a child of theirs turning out bad and disgracing them. Their 
tigid moral code and their anxiety about their family not coming 
up to the standards of their social group override their natural 
human feelings, They forget that charity begins at home. In 
terms of the actual handling of the child they resort to the ill- 
advised expedient of trying to ensure compliance by threats that 
he will have to be put away if he does not improve. Otherwise 
very good parents can manufacture a ‘black sheep’ in this way: 
their threats progressively destroy the child’s confidence in them, 
and since against rejecting or unreliable parents the child's natural 


reaction is hostility, the bad behaviour gets 
the threats are redoubled, qa MMC 


default, has to be both mother and father in the home and perhaps 
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go out to work as well. Essentially she may be a stable or even a 
strong-minded woman; if she were herself unbalanced or weak 
she would probably have given up the struggle either by deserting 
the family or relapsing into slumdom. But the strains often bear 
hard upon her, and so she is prone to irritable-depressive phases. 
During these the mother may express the greatest dislike of the 
child, or even commit some hostile act against it which earns her 
a prison sentence. Ata less serious stage, feeling she cannot carry 
on any longer, she will resort to threats to clear out or have her 
children ‘put away’. The state in which a person is described, as 
‘at the end of his (or her) nervous resources’ is nothing more than 
the onset of this reaction of irritable-depressive intolerance. It 
can be brought on by the strain of overwork, anxiety, lack of 
change and recreation, illness or the shock of bereavement or 
accident. A mother’s rejection of her child when she is in such a 
state, however heartless it may seem, should be recognized as the 
result of her depressive breakdown. It is likely to be temporary, 
and to be followed by the re-awakening of her natural affections. 
Irritable-depressive hostility and rejection may look somewhat the 
* same as the hostility attendant upon pattern “Е, but, as explained, 


its origin is quite different. 

"There is a strong-minded type of woman who copes with her 
strains and holds depression at bay by becoming emotionally 
hard and insensitive. Towards her boy her discipline will also 
be insensitive, she will make no effort to re-establish a kindly 
relationship after punishment, and so her boy comes to feel that 
he does not count for much in her life. It is noteworthy how 


many of the bragging, showing-off type of lad have this type of 
mother who has only been able to carry on by becoming hard. 

' Perhaps, to give the father his fair share of the patterns, we ought 
to have one labelled the ‘impossible father’. Actually he comes in 
this pattern, because his goings-on tend to produce breakdown 
primarily through their disheartening effect upon the mother. 
I think that the most harm-dealing type of impossible father is the 


immature man, like Lord Byron, himself the son of an impossible 
ague some woman. With 


mother, whose obsession in life is to pl gue somepyoman | 
\ ceaseless ingenuity he thinks of ways of leading his wife a ‘dance’, 
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first and foremost by refusing to support her financially and by 
trying to get at any savings she may have got together; by his 
callousness and lack of consideration especially during his wife’s 
pregnancies and while she is nursing young children; and by any 
sort of physical or mental cruelty. A constant feature of this sort 
of man is his jealousy of his own children, for he himself is only a 
jealous child. Very often he gratuitously attempts to deny 
paternity or torments his wife with such insinuations. It is a 
natural temptation in a woman to desert such a man, to try to 
control him by threats of desertion or to make fantasy-plans which 
are thwarted only by her inability to maintain herself and her 
family elsewhere. 

Pattern ‘H’ is that of parental indifference, or of a parent 
having his or her hands too full to give proper thought to a 
child’s well-being and emotional needs, One of the commonest 
forms of this is a means of defence against overwork and depressive 
breakdown; every mother of a growing family, especially if it is 
numerous and closely spaced, realizes that she cannot afford to fuss 
and worry like she did with her first-born. But this tendency may 
go too far, so that only the baby of the family gets the mothering, 
while the older ones are ‘turned out to graze’. 

The man and wife may be emotionally so wrapped up in 
themselves that their children have little place in their affections. 
They consequently give no great thought to their needs or to 
their feelings, and, somewhat like those of the slum-breakdown 
family, their children are emotionally and maybe materially 
neglected. The difficulty which this variant of parental indif- 
ference presents is that its signs are fairly subtle. It should be 
suspected where the parents show a gross lack of understanding in 
small incidents; are not over-concerned with the child's getting 
into danger or with its delinquencies; and do not visit, send any- 


thing or want to pay the home-leave fare during the time the child 
is at an approved school. 


] Parental casualness is certainly responsible for a great deal of 
Juvenile mischief and minor delinquency, but I doubt whether it 
is sufficient in itself to produce delinquent-breakdown. Where, 


however, a child by early illness or separation from its mother and 
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family has had implanted in it an abnormally strong need to be 
mothered, the lack of love and attention may be more than it can 
bear. The reason why children of the same family, who seem to 
have been treated more or less alike, sometimes respond so 
differently, is partly to be explained by this conditioning of 
emotional needs in early childhood. 

Pattern T has as its theme the child's preference for some adult 
other than the parent, and its later separation from this parent- 
substitute. Such a preference may have arisen during evacuation 
or a period in a convalescent home; but most usually it isa grand- 
mother who has won the first place in the child’s affections. A 
her may keep her daughter im- 
mature and dependent upon her, so that the latter is prevented 
from playing her part as a mother. With the death or departure 
of the grandmother both mother and child lose their emotional 
support. In these situations, where the disappearance of the 
mother-substitute throws mother and child together, we mostly 
find the mother struggling to gain her child’s affections and so not 
daring to exert discipline, except when she gets depressed and re- 
sorts to the impatient rejecting sort of threat or punishment. The 
child’s behaviour varies from a callous imposing upon the weak 
and arfxious mother to those indirect, distrustful bids for a place 
in her affections which we call nuisance-attention. Whether 
mother and child can be made secure together depends upon the 
degree of distrust and estrangement. It is a type of case in which 
the bringing of insight and understanding can play a large part. 
As mentioned earlier this pattern I is often linked with ‘Е’, 

ill turn to another mother 


for the reason that few children w: : 
figure if their own mother offers them adequate affection and 


Security. 


A somewhat similar range of mothe! 1 
in patterns 7 and ‘K’, except that the callousness and cynical 
s more in evidence. J covers 


imposing behaviour of the child i 

thos mM producing a fear of abandonment. Noui i) 
be pending a break-up of the home due to marital dis o ot 
which the classic but not most common instance И e Ver 
divorce with no definite plans made about the children; or the 
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mother may be scheming to desert, or proposing to place the 
child in an institution or with a relative. Alternatively, childless 
friends or relatives may have grown fond of the child and have 
put pressure on the mother to agree to let them bring the child 
up. “К is characterized by pressure from another member of the 
household to have the child removed from the family. Nearly 
always this is a stepparent, but we must be prepared to find it 
from other quarters. It may even be the true or adoptive father, 
in which case this pattern links up with pattern °F’. 

17, the last pattern for the complete family, has been already 
mentioned in passing. It consists in a fear of the loss of the parent, 
due to his or her ill-health or old age, without there being another 
effective parent to fall back upon. In practice this usually means 
the sick or decrepit mother, Perhaps I should mention here, 
however, for the encouragement of male parents, that I have found 
one case where the father raised a family of eminently stable 
children from an early age without the presence ofa woman. As 
with patterns ‘G’ and ‘F’, this factor of the sick or aged parent 
does not seem to produce breakdown unless there is the earlier 
pre-disposition to mother-anxiety. The child is also what the 
probation officer will call a ‘nice lad', that is, does not show bad 
attitudes in the personal sense unless there is some other reason 
for them. 

When anyone attempts a. classification there is a danger that 
other people will give it more finality than it deserves and try to 
apply it rigidly. Occasionally one finds a situation which is 
classic’ in that all the characteristics of a pattern appear according 
to type; more often the position is best described as a variant which 
nevertheless contains the essential features, Some of these variants 
are mentioned in the above descriptions, and a few of these might 
later be re-classified as Separate patterns, or existing patterns 
redefined so as to move some of them into an adjacent pattern. 
Moreover the patterns are not mutually exclusive; two or more 
are often discerned within one family, although one is usually 
seen as responsible for the actual breakdown. It would also be 
possible to classify breakdown-producing families in many 
different ways, according to the purpose one has in view. Our 
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purpose is to set such families on their feet again or, as far as 
individual children are concerned, to make their homes places 
where they can live happily. We shall therefore want to pick 
out those features of breakdown which are going to be of most 
service to us in this work of rehabilitation. 

While on the subject of our purpose I should like to forestall 
another misgiving. Some people refuse to accept anything as 
having scientific value until it is presented in statistical form. 
Now we are working to the point where we shall be able to test 
the value of the above syndromes by statistical methods, and I have 
no doubt the results will show that we shall here and there have to 
think again. This has in fact happened in our statistical testing of 
the behaviour patterns of maladjusted children. But all statistics 
can tell us is whether a certain idea is probably right or probably 
wrong. Only in the special case can they provide the idea. It is 
the researcher who fails to realize this who wanders farthest from 
the truth; when he thinks he is getting an idea out of his figures he 
is really only drawing from а hotch-potch of not-much-thought- 
about popular notions the one which happens to be the best fit to 
his statistical result. New ideas generally arise by studying a thing 
directly, to see what it is actually like—and when we do this we 
mostly find it a bit different, or very different, from what we 
thought we should find it. It is never quite the same, and so by 
direct, intimate study we cannot fail to enrich our knowledge. 
The main progress of any science depends upon direct observations 
and their arrangement in new and more useful ways. 

Insight into what is happening is also the key to successful 
practical work. I would consider it inadvisable at present to 
draw up a detailed list of the symptoms for each of the classes of 
breakdown family, except to serve as examples. Later, when we 
have done the statistical checks, we may be able to do so. There 
is always the danger that such lists would be used mechanically. 
The only fruitful approach is for the social worker to understand 
the theory—in this case, how human nature works. Then it is a 
question of understanding in more detail how human nature works 
in family-situations, and this is where the guiding lines Ihave given 
may help. But whether these or other guiding lines are found 
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most useful will be discovered by their practical application. 

The diversity and subtlety of the elements making for break- 
down in a family can be discouraging, unless the caseworker is 
armed with a technique for mentally sorting his or her observa- 
tions. One has to work away with tried principles in mind, until 
the structure of the individual situation emerges. If we aim at 
understanding the variations as well as noting the standard features, 
this will prevent our becoming mechanical. And always it is 
advisable to confirm the diagnosis by looking for the facts which 
ought to be there but have not yet come to light. 
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THe question which immediately springs to the mind of the social 
worker, when confronted with a diagnosis, is “But what are we to 
do about it?” Much as one can appreciate this reaction, it sug- 
gests a false’ division between diagnosis and treatment. These 
have to be thought about separately if a case is to be dealt with in a 
systematic way, but provided the diagnostic guiding lines are 
chosen with the needs of the practical handling in mind (as I have 
attempted in the foregoing) it will be found that the diagnosis 
itself in the main suggests what is to be done. The relative 
difficulty of discovery and repair varies, both with motor-cars 
and families, according to the case. In the latter we might say 
that in general the discovery of the trouble provides us with at 


least half the recipe for treatment. 
This does not mean that we comp: : 
before we-set about the treatment. The friendly contact which 


allows us to get insight into the situation is also the first part of the 
process of treatment. A diagnostic procedure which is impersonal 
or which otherwise destroys the natural human communication 


between the social worker and the family will hinder rather than 
help. Furthermore we must always reckon with an element of 
uncertainty or error in our summing up of the personalities and 
attitudes of the people concerned, and a degree of unreliability 


in the version of the events we hear. 
ites knowledgeable enough always to 


In particular we are not yet : 
say definitely whether a child is treatable at home or not. The 
ne this decision, in all but the most 


wisest procedure is to postpo i 

ПЛ until by getting to know the family and the circum- 

stances better we have arrived at a working certainty in our 

summing up of the situation. In the meantime the caseworker 

will be proceeding on the assumption that the child can be kept in 
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the family. At some point, however; possibly quite early.on, it 
may become evident that the family attitudes are ‘beyond 
repair —and then the least drastic and damaging form of removal 
must be considered. Such a decision would arise from experience 
and knowledge ofthe individual circumstances; and so the remain- 
ing element of uncertainty is virtually eliminated. When we 
talk of removal, however, we must beware the temptation to 
treat it merely as a formal administrative or legal act. It is the 
most serious decision which can be taken about a child, because 
the child is being wrenched from its natural family group. We 
must never allow ourselves to forget that there is no known human 


society, however primitive, in which the basic unit of mother-. 


father-child does not exist. Upon secure membership of a 
family or its equivalent will depend the child’s future emotional 
stability and probably ‘its ability to lead га useful and productive 
life and in turn to fulfil its role of parent. 
to see that it will be provided with a new 
cut off from the old one. 


Although, as will later be argued, we still by no means act upon 


this principle of a child's need to be a member of a family, 


It is therefore necessary 
home base if it is to be 


Progressive opinion is veering to the point of view that a child · 


should be kept with its own 
costs. There is even a danger 
suming that removal must ne 


Parents at all costs or at nearly all 
of our going to the extreme of as- 


cessarily be a bad thing. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the decision should be the result of an 


objective appraisal of the circumstances made on its own merits 
and not influenced by swings of Opinion. 

It may seem out of place, 
with what is usually a last res 
us with a convenient illus 
treatment. In fact the deci 
or not to zemove'". 
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be decided upon where it is certain that they will always be a bad 
influence or will continue to unsettle the child by their inability, 
in terms of loyalty and affection, to provide him with a secure 
family base. In taking such a decision it is necessary to have a 
plan for providing the child with a new ‘family’. For the 
younger child a foster-home is the obvious answer, although to 
operate this policy consistently we shall have to train selected 


-foster-mothers to take children who are too maladjusted for 
It is not so easy to graft the older child on to 


ordinary fostering. 
of the adolescent's tendency to 


a foster-parent, if only because 
respond to a misunderstanding by running away. Much 
-rethinking and experiment is needed before we have satisfactory 
solutions to this problem Ја the meantime it is a question, with 
administrative elasticity . and open-mindedness, of finding 
individual or experimental solutions—with the thought always 
before us that to leave a young person adrift in the world without 
adult attachment is asking for trouble. i А 
Temporary removal’ gives the child and parents time to 
` recuperate nervously, to forget the bad patches and to realize, by 
absence, their need for each other; it also gives the social worker 
time to give the family insight into their difficulties and to organize 
their fe-unification. Tt may ‘be that one should sometimes aim, 
not at returning the child or young person to live at home, but at. 
its being on friendly, visiting-and-writing terms with its family. Tt 
is after all not unusual to find sons and daughters preferring to 
keep friendly with their families from a distance rather than live at 


TOMAS 
home. Emotionally a family counts 25 а base’ for a young person 
even without residence; it is there to fall back upon in emergency, 
ultural standards, to introduce one's 


to actas a watch-dog of С A 
fiancé to and for getting married from. ? 
Unfortunately апу discussion as to ee child would Ф 
iod is li sen 
better away from home for a period is D £s PE 


arrangements stand, to be an academic one. is 
committal orders are concerned, it is a common complaint o 


Children's Welfare Officers and Probation Officers that they have 

to wait for the child or young person to deteriorate further or to 
1 Sce D. i Stott: Saving Children from Delinguency, Chapter VI. (University of London 
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be grossly offended against before the removal can be implemented, 
A further difficulty is that our approved schools are still regarded 
as places where bad children are sent. Even magistrates tend to 
regard them as a last resort, and there is a feeling abroad that a 
boy or girl should be “saved from going to an approved school", 
as if they were the gates of damnation. This view of our 
approved-school training is of course strengthened by the practice 
of treating committal as a punishment, after the traditional 
number of earlier court appearances. When repeated delinquency 
or other unsettledness is seen as a form of breakdown, or at least 
as a symptom of family-insecurity, it will be appreciated that the 
decision as to whether a child should be removed from home for a 
period must not be made to depend upon either a number of 
‘chances’ or upon the legal possibility of compulsory removal. 

Temporary removal should be regarded solely as a stage in the 
rehabilitation of the child and its family. The best person to 
judge when it becomes necessary, although not to have the 
absolutely final word, is the qualified social practitioner who 
understands the underlying human problem from personal 
acquaintance with the family.1 

So radical a reform in our handling of unsettled children would, 
however, necessitate certain administrative and legal clianges. 
The present higgledy-pigeledy arrangements for supervision 
would have to come first under Teview. A spell away from 
home cannot be part of a programme of treatment if it means the 
social worker’s losing contact with the child and the family. If 
however, continuity of supervision is assured the absence of the 
child in a residential school affords the social worker with new 
Opportunities for re-building the family affections and restoring 
the child’s sense of family-security. This may consist in the first 


‘or as regards the type of residential centre. This would give the qualified social prac- 
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place in such simple things as ensuring that the parents write and 
visit regularly, remember birthdays, and make the child welcome 
on holidays. In fact the committal of a child to an approved 
school often has a salutary effect on the parents, because it makes 
them realize that things have come to a serious pass. This 
provides an excellent opening for the social worker to discuss 
more fundamental problems of family attachment and to re- 
awaken loyalties and affections which have been smothered by 
petty irritations. 

It goes without saying that the probation officer or any other 
social practitioner who can give continuous family guidance of 
this sort would want to co-operate closely with the staff of the 
residential school. Again this must be the subject of an administra- 
tive arrangement if it is to be more than a pious resolve. It will 
mean periodic case-conferences Or similar consultation by means 
of which all parties pool their observations and opinions and follow 
an agreed policy. Finally it means that the family counsellor can 


arrange for the child's return home at the best possible moment, 
when there will be a warm and sincere welcome and when no 
other preoccupation is distracting the family. As things are now 
it is not infrequent for a child to be sent home on licence to a 
parent’ whose welcome of him is of the ‘provided-he-behaves- 
himself’ variety, or just when the mother is having another baby. 
The amount of clumsiness, inhuman stupidity and sheer waste of 


public money now involved in returning boys and girls at the 
oved school to homes which in 


end of a formal term in an appr schoo! НЕ Ы 
the meantime have been nobody's business is scarce у believable 
he effects. At present the 


: ho see t 
except by the social workers w. bravely to remedy this sin of 


staff of a few approved schools try 

Omission by age to the homes. Contact ST. d house- 
master and the parent is obviously desirable, if on Y, ecause а 
visit to the home is a very good means of establishing the Den 5 
faith in the school. Buta member of a school staff some distance , 
away who has the full-time care of a group of children is 2 in a 
Position to undertake the rehabilitation of so many iam es. 
There is also an obvious inefficiency in a succession of pn 
workers having to learn а family’s problems and gain their 
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confidence just because the child at some stage or other qualified 
itself legally for approved-school or Borstal treatment. Never- 
theless, until such time as a planned continuity of treatment by a 
social worker in the family’s own locality can be provided we can 
only applaud the efforts of approved-school staffs to bridge the 
gap, or of probation officers to maintain contact with the family 
unofficially. 

The making of periodic enquiries by juvenile-court magistrates 
about children they have committed to approved schools is an 
admirable one. I have been wondering whether it could be 
catried a stage further by the magistrates receiving reports on the 
guidance that is, or will in the future be, given to the family in 
the child’s absence and on the preparations made for its welcome 
back into the home. Just as now magistrates, either directly 
or as members of Probation Committees, take an interest in the № 
progress of probation, so when this highly important principle 
becomes accepted practice the juvenile-court bench would seem 
the right body to ensure that the family-situation of the delinquent 
remoyed from home receives attention. 

The placing of the onus 
social practitioner in charg 
administrative change. Itisa 


they have learnt to trust. Parents 


3 can generally be persuaded to 
let their children attend a reside 2 Vos 


ntial school for educationally 
2 See they syndromes of family-relationships, Appendix А. 
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sub-normal children, and when they refuse their instinct is 
probably right. Once the stigma of the approved school is 
removed it should be equally possible to persuade them to allow 
the boy or girl to ‘sign on’ voluntarily. It is not realized how 
many parents of approved-school boys become really grateful for 
what the school has done for them. It would nevertheless prob- 
ably be necessary to ask them to agree toa minimum period in order 
to obviate the danger of the parents changing their minds every 
week and using the approved school as a putting-away threat. 

Although this change of emphasis would place much greater 
responsibility upon the social practitioner it is not suggested that 
he or she should have the formal power of decision. It is 
recognized as a bad principle for a public officer to have power as 
an individual over other people’s futures or even to be in so strong 
on that the statutory committee or tribunal feel 
be contradicted. Even a voluntary arrangement 
dential school might be registered before 
r will obviously have to retain the 


he cannot lightly 


the magistrates, and the latte 


power of compulsory committal. 
The greater responsibility for counsel that these changes would . 


throw upon the social practitioner is a further argument for 
bringing our techniques of diagnosis and knowledge about treat- 
ment to a higher level. So long as these professional skills are 
patchy we cannot expect the social worker to be granted that 
continuity of supervision which, it has been argued, is the key 
to big advances in our handling of unsettled children. 


In the above discussion removal of the child from home was 
seen as one of the expedients of the treatment of the family- 
situation, The strategy needs to be planned as a whole. The 
same kind of purposefulness is needed for the treatment ofa child 
in its own home. If errors and clumsiness and aimlessness are to 
be avoided, the caseworker should{think out procedure explicitly, 


and either individually or in case-conference a definite treatment- 

plan should be formulated. This does not mean that one should 

try to see beyond the next bend in the road; the plan would have 

to be considered afresh according to the success of each step. 
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The main purpose of family-therapy is, of course, to help the 
Parents correct their faulty attitudes, or even the sincere mistakes 
arising from good attitudes. This means getting on such a 
friendly footing with them that, without their taking offence, they 
can be brought to see how the family difficulties have arisen. 
Except in extreme cases, as I have already pointed out, their 
supposed intelligence hardly enters into this, although a human- 
understanding-quotient might, if we had one (which God forbid). 
Whether a person has human understanding depends upon three 
things: a wish-or anxiety to establish a good relationship (some 
quite balanced step-parents have no such wish with regard to a 
troublesome or inconvenient step-son because their family-circle 
and their emotional lives are complete without him); freedom 
from excessive emotional need, so that there is still room in one’s 
thoughts for the imagination of the feelings of others; having the * 
experiences with which to understand emotion (the affectionally 
withdrawn find difficulty here as also do those with an anti-social 
bent who, as Aristotle points out, cannot take account of good 
impulses). The ordinary person, who desires good relationships, 
and who is neither unbalanced nor inhibited, has little difficulty 
in appreciating emotional causes and effects, for these are within 
his own experience, Provided the case worker frames his or her 


It raises the controversial 
give advice. With parents who are 
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between one culture and another but in our own culture from 
one generation to the next. For this to happen young parents 
must in general be very sensitive to prevailing ideas. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the ‘writing down’ of family life during 
the 1920’s and 19305 induced many parents, often against their 
better instincts, to try on the one hand to make their children 
prematurely emotionally independent and on the other to treat 
them as equals. The present vogue of ‘permissiveness’ has 
fortundtely not yet created the juvenile unmannerliness in Britain 
that it has elsewhere. We must remember that psychologists and 
social workers, in the advice they give, have an influence and a 
responsibility which goes beyond the individual case. We may 
have to work against the tide of faulty tradition or contemporary 
fashion. A stable and well-meaning mother who was coping 


with a family of nine children successfully, apart from the 


difficulties she was having with one boy of 12, told me she used 
the threat that he would be sent away to a residential school; she 
thought this was more enlightened as а means of discipline than 
corporal punishment. I had to impress upon her that an 
occasional smack would do less harm than the fear that she was 
proposing to get him removed from the family. A а 
visiting the house of another mother was told by her that when her 
son was naughty she would say to him: “Don’t call me mummy 
any more tonight”. Both these mothers were able to appreciate 


the insecurity which their remarks were causing. 


It is nevertheless true of nearly all parents that any major fault 
in their handling of their children—whether it be over-strictness or 
tection—has its roots in some 


Spoiling, unconcern or over-pro 
RR and insistent emotional need of their en i gee 
cannot be argued out ofa personal attitude which i ear У : 
Giving them insight into its true effects is not merely a question о 
ЈЕ lainin а . B . 

The ecd has, however, two solid factors in ES n 
The first is that their child, by being EUM ET i 
unsettled, is not responding as they had hee [Rad ys 
attempting to satisfy their need for ERAS n m m a P» 
for dominance, or whatever other emotional dem: y 
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in respect of the child is in effect not being satisfied. The situation 
must therefore be discussed in a way that will bring them to realize 
this. Do the'threats and punishments have the anticipated effect? 
Does the child show the mother more love in return for her spoil- 
ing? Does she succeed in curing his nuisance and attention- 
secking by training him to do without her? Does parking the 
child with granny during school holidays make it appreciate its 
own home more ог les? ОҒ course such questions cannot be 
put thus bluntly, but they can be led up to in a way that the 
parents come to realize that their present methods are defeating 
their own purpose. 

The second advantage which the therapist has is the need of the 
parent, almost as much as of the child, for the unity of the family. 
Temporarily, in a state of depressive breakdown or hostility, a 
parent may vehemently express a wish to ‘have done with the 
lot of them’. But the mere advent of the social worker or other 
family therapist as a new factor in the scene is likely to re-awaken 
the secret longing of the parent to love and be loved as a parent 
again. 

These two factors in the situation— 
way of going on does hot bring the anticipated emotional fulfil- 


parent may be so unbalanced or affectionally inhibited that an 
appeal to neither factor сап be made. This will become a 


above, which with the help of the therapist will broaden into a 


fuller understanding. This emotional taking stock of the family 
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situation is actually what ordinary parents are constantly doing, 
and there is a language of homely phrases for this kind of reflexion 
which is more often heard in the uneducated than in the educated 
home. It is an older, more fundamental type of thinking, 
embedded in generations of human experience, which a bookish 
education may have driven out, as folk wisdom retreats before 
formal learning. 

Fora time hostile or other rejecting feelings may find expression. 
The worker should not attempt to argue against or disapprove of 
these. For reasons which are difficult to analyse the mere fact 
that a person can ‘let off steam’ tends to have a soothing effect 
upon angry emotion. Probably the chief explanation is that 
expressing hostile feelings about a person to someone else is the 
next best thing to being aggressive to his face. By a kind of 
fantasy one is getting one’s own back, like the old device of 
burning someone in effigy. In this way an incident can be wound 
up in one’s favour, at least in the logic of the emotions, so that 
there is no longer a feeling of being hardly done by; it is the 
situation in which one is worsted, when one has to suffer insult or 


' injury without the opportunity for answer or redress, that rankles 


and the thought of which arouses ire. So by all means agree 


with ап angry parent. 


Having listened. with patience to the child's bad points the 


Worker must be ready to pick up a mention ofa good one, or of. 
what a loving child he used to be, how he tended his mother or 
bought her something when she was ill, how he idolizes his baby 
sister, or in extremis how fond of animals he is. The mere 
friendly, non-bullying, non-moralizing attitude of the social 
worker, by its very contagion, is likely to prompt such expressions. 
The same applies to the aggressively defensive mother who will 
admit no wrong in her son. In the next interview, if she feels she 
has been understood in the first, she is likely to tell a very different 
story. Whatever parental attitudes are responsible for the faulty 
handling of the child, their re-adjustment cannot be forced; the 
parents have got to do the emotional arithmetic for HERESIES. 
This technique has been ably expounded by Carl Rogers; but 
1 Carl R. Rogers, Counselling and Psychotherapy, (Houghton Mifflin, 1942.) 
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has been given the misleading and contradictory name of ‘non- 
directive counselling’, By ‘non-directive’ is meant that опе 
should not try to give insight to a person as an intellectual process 
or merely tell him or her what to do and expect the advice to be 
followed. This is a sound psychological principle where we 
sense that the basic parental attitude is at fault, but we must 
beware against reacting so strongly against the old-fashioned 
finger-wagging method that we refuse to satisfy the parent 
need for positive help. In fact even Carl Roger's technique 1s 
only relatively non-directive. He admits that it is sometimes 
allowable to pull together the client’s flashes of insight into a 
general interpretation. As a social worker dealing with a parent 
one must count on having to guide the process of understanding. 
To wait indefinitely until the parent is able to come to the right 
conclusions without any direction at all may be altogether too 
slow a process, and indeed may never come about. This 
possibility is all the more to be reckoned with, since the social 
worker is not so free as the psychotherapist to decide who is or is 
not amenable to treatment, and consequently has to cope with 
people who are more hard-set in their attitudes than the individual 
client coming voluntarily to a clinic. The parents have to be 
brought to the point where they are on the verge of realizing what 
the social worker wants them to realize, and show it by their spon- 
taneous expressions. Only then will the social worker’s summing 
up and further clarification of their difficulty be acceptable to, OF 
have any meaning for them. This is the important lesson of the 
‘non-directive’ principle, but we must not feel guilty about de- 
parting from the purity of the method. One can often turn 4 
parent’s thought by гета по: “Strange that he should behave 
like that sometimes”; “Не seems to have some love in him, but he 
can't express it”; “Не seems too proud to show his real feelings ; 
“Tt sounds as if he’s got something worrying him, have you ay 
idea what it can be?”; “He seems to be worrying over losing you’ 3 


; 
“I wonder whether he takes the things you say when you're cross 


too much to heart". 


The search for the cause of the anxiety can itself be the means of 
getting the parent to think along these lines, Questions about 
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how the child sleeps, or whether it complains of headaches or gets 
tired easily, have value apart from the information they provide. 
In the same way the child’s earlier life can be explored as a means 
of helping the parent see things from the point of view of its need 
for a secure attachment to its family. The mere recounting of the 
child’s illnesses or accidents is likely to strike a chord of tenderness. 
One can use such events, and also any separations which the child 
may have had from the mother, to bring about an understanding 
of its emotional uncertainties. This is also a way of developing 
the parent’s insight without any suggestion of blame, and without , 
the offence which a direct explanation of the parent’s failings 
might easily create. | 
The upshot of this discussion of approach to parents is that 
whereas it is of value to consider the techniques the problem is 
not so clear-cut as that of the treatment or counselling of the 
individual, With the latter the clinician is dealing with the 
person himself who is finding some difficulty in adjustment. But 
we deal with parents about their child. One cannot assume that 
they will show the resistance to insight such as is typical of the 
| patient coming for individual treatment. In fact many parents, 
especially of the more educated sort, who are likely to seek 
guidance over mild behaviour problems, or where it is a matter 
. of school failure or not so serious delinquency, are eager to accept 
explanation and advice without much beating about the bush. 
There are others, of whom the parents of the “more serious 
delinquents are usually typical, in whom better attitudes to their 
children have to be awakened by an unhurried process of letting 
them realize where their trúe emotional interests ће. Sometimes 
a parent of this sort has to be played like a big an i а а 
The general experience of people in approved schoo s who under- 
take such a task is that some two years is needed; little progress at 
all may be made in the first year, so that the present practice o 
licensing the senior boy after some 15 months sometimes ue 
against success. At the extreme we find parents in EE. ux 
is nothing to appeal to, h appeal; if they 


or who arc past any such appe 
are dominating and ruining the life of the child this is a strong 
argument for removing it from the 


ir influence. 
F 8I 
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In dealing with interview technique it is usual to warn against 
taking notes as liable to make the patent nervous or suspicious. 
My experience is that once a parent has started talking freely the 
reverse is the case. Taking notes gives the impression that what 
you are being told is very important, and the parent’s reaction is 
to be somewhat flattered and encouraged and anxious that you 
should know and record everything. The interviewer's pre- 
occupation with the jottings is also an aid to the ‘non-directive’ 
approach since one is thereby excused from taking a leading part 
. in the conversation or in answering quickly. As Carl Rogers 
points out, an interlude of silence is often valuable. In such 
intervals the parent may gather courage to express truths that he 
or she is only just beginning to face. The making of notes 
provides many such natural pauses. This does not mean, of course, 
that one produces long forms to be filled in or settles down to 
make а record like a clerk of the court. At a certain stage, when 
things have sufficiently warmed up, one can pull a folded piece of 
paper from one’s pocket with some such remark as: “That’s 
rather important, I must make a note of that", 

The next aspect of the family-therapy consists in ascertaining 
and dealing with ways in which the mother and father may have 
been subjected to special strains. "The strain factor is an important 
one in most breakdown-prone families, and represents the link 
between those who emphasize psychological causes and those who 
refer us back to social conditions. When the accumulation of 
strains becomes too great, selÉ-preservatory reactions come into 
play which have the object of removing the source of tension ог 
irritation, In ordinary people these may take two forms: 2 
temporary refusal of the challenges of life—wondering whether it’s 
all worth while, a quiescent sort of not bothering and a wish to be 
undisturbed—one might say normal depression: and secondly, 
irritability, or a snapping back at the source of tension. The latter 
reaction, in a severely overburdened or nervously exhausted 
mother, can assume the form temporarily of a heartless rejection 
of her child. It is well, then, to bear in mind that overstrained 
people may behave quite differently from their normal selves, and 
that a rejecting attitude may be replaced by an enhanced need-to- 
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love once the parent has recovered his or her nervous resources. 
The remarkable improvement in personality shown by many 
boys during their first year in an approved school is probably due 
to their recovery from depressive or irritable strain-breakdown; 
and the failure of others, and especially their absconding, to 
our failure to understand these natural processes of nervous 


recuperation. 
The caseworker w: 


strains of various sorts are playing 
far as these are economic or due to illness or to the work of a large | 


family the remedy is betterment of living conditions and special 
help to the over-burdened mother of young children. A welfare 
service of this kind is always cheaper than dealing with the 
consequences of breakdown. Apart from. what practical help 
the social worker may be able to arrange, 1t 15 doubly useful to 
discuss the question of strain with the parents. In the first place 
it gives them an opportunity to state their difficulties, and involves 
sympathetic listening. Thus is built that personal bond which 
enables more fundamental guidance to be given without blame 
or condescension. In the second place the worker can give 
commonsense advice for the preservation of the parents nervous 
and physical resources. For the proper development of an anti- 
strain therapy we shall have to rely. upon the medical profession, 
for the family doctor is in the key position to advise people how to 
live without unnecessarily exhausting themselves. A vast field 
of medical research is here lying fallow, with untold economies in 
store for our National Health Service once this approach. to 


i i standard one. However, the family 
Sree M ill probably win a place in the 


caseworker will do no harm, and will pr 
if suggestions of the following sort 


heart of the harassed mother, 1 f 
are applied in a sensible and detailed way to her daily work. 


If she is the type who is continually bustling about in a heetic 
sort of way, get her to realize with whatever humour or tact is 
necessary that any all-out activity 15 tremendously wasteful of her 
physical resources. One might take advantage of the popular 
belief, not altogether unfounded, in the wisdom of animals. An 
animal, it could be pointed out, does not exert itself to the 
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uttermost unless there is a special reason for doing so, as when its 
life is in danger, and the older they get the more ‘wise’ they 
become in this respect. Furthermore, animals such as cats which 
in their wild state have to exert themselves to catch their prey take 
every chance of a good lie-down betweenwhiles. The uninter- 
rupted round of activity which modern life often entails is probably 
no less unnatural for us human beings, and people who cannot 
owing to circumstances or for reasons of temperament adapt their 
rate of living and their rest-periods to what they can endure will 
run themselves down either physically or nervously. Those who 
have a convenient physical warning signal such as headaches or 
mild rheumatism are probably the luckiest. When there are no 
Such fuse-wires to blow the result may be more serious breakdown 
illness or, much more frequently, irritability and depression which 
makes life unpleasant for other members of the family. 
Reduced to practical terms this means, fundamentally, remov- 


ing the sense of urgency and pressure which makes certain house- | 


wives try to save split seconds by running about a house or garden 
where they could walk, hurrying up stairs, and performing 
manual operations such as scrubbing and polishing as if their 
lives depended upon their efforts. Some people have not the 
animal-wisdom to rest when they get out of breath or are over- 
come by a weak, exhausted feeling. We should take such people 
firmly in hand, insist that they give themselves frequent short 
rests, and avoid any ‘all out’ exertion. Strain increases rapidly 
when the body is already trying to catch up on fatigue, and also if 
any particular muscles are driven too hard. 

A person who is near the strain-threshold can virtually become 
an invalid, or develop an irritable-depressed personality, just by ' 
indulging in some unwise act which is continually bringing him 
or her to the point of breakdown. One finds an asthmatic 
woman who lugs a heavy basket of shopping home, carries a load 
of wet washing out to the line, jumps up to get something just out 
of teach or to open a high window; a sufferer from fibrositis who 
hangs around outdoors on a cold day in thin clothes, or drinks too 
much beer at the week-end; a woman with menstrual troubles ' 
(going under the euphemism of ‘anamia’) who does not give 
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herself a sufficient margin of time between her commitments to 
her family and to her employment, so that she spends her day 
catching connections with two minutes in hand. When it comes 
to the wisdom of eating, it would seem more important for people 
of this sort to avoid taking too much at one meal, eating too fast or 


under conditions of discomfort and strain (as at many canteens 


and popular restaurants) ог taking a heavy meal late in the evening 
ific foods which do not 


when tired, than in searching for spec 


agree with them. 
‘As for all the other deleterious elements in modern living—the 


adulteration of food, the pollution of the air, bad working condi- 
tions of many sorts, the aggravations of inconsiderate treatment 
and of real or imagined social injustice, the vague besetting fears 
of unemployment and of wars—all one can say of them is that 
their effects are not exactly known and they are in any case 
beyond the power of the so ker as such to put them 


cial casewor 
right.1 A feature of any strain is that it affects. individuals 
differently, so that it is har 


d for the unaffected to appreciate its 
effects upon others; this has hindered the understanding of the 
part played by strain and the development of an anti-strain 
therapy. For our present purpose it is sufficient to bear in mind 
that in any family which we are called upon to help there is almost 
certainly one member, and probably more, who is on the threshold 
of physical and/or nervous breakdown, and that the mostimportant 
element of strain will probably 


be the anxieties and annoyances 

of the faulty pattern of family relationships. i j 
The parents should be taught to recognize their own special 
signs of nearing the danger point. The most common of these 
are headaches, backache, oF rheumaticky and neuralgic pains 
anywhere; cramps, muscle throbs, twitching eyelids; unnaturally 
cold hands or feet or fingers ‘going dead’; choking sensation and 
lack of breath; any functional failure (in menstruation, in the 
digestive system, to eye hearing, etc.); feelings of wanting to 
scream or hit somebody over the head, or the elated, wound up, 


over-well sensation which is à prelude to depression in some 


1 Such wide influences may be responsible for the mysterious national fluctuations in 
our delinquency statistics from year to year 4 
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people. When the danger-sign appears the person must take the 
first opportunity of a good rest, and in the meantime carry out all 
necessary duties with the minimum of exertion. We are up 
against year-old habits in giving this sort of instruction, but the 
smallest alleviation of strain will help, and some women overtire 
themselves just because they think they are being lazy if they 
are not continually hustling or if they snatch a few moments’ 
rest. 

In many cases, however, it will be immediately apparent that it 
is not so much a question of teaching the parents to organize their 
lives as ofa mother who has more than she can cope with. When 
one examines the home background of delinquents or even of 
children who are backward at school one cannot help remarking 
how frequently they are members of large families, and recent 
studies confirm that the numbers coming from such families are 
indeed disproportionate. Occasionally one does find a woman 
who seems to thrive upon rearing nine^or ten children, but she 
needs to be especially strong, healthy, and above all, emotionally 
robustand stable. All too often her physical or mental exhaustion, 
combined with inconvenient living conditions and poverty, bring 
her to a state of depression in which she ‘cuts her losses’ as far as 
tiresome child is concerned. The social problem which the large 
family presents is apt to be glossed over because families are much 
smaller than they used to be. If our ancestors could successfully 
tear numerous children, we are tempted to ask, why cannot we? 
Research in social history, I believe, would reveal that our ancestors 
could not either. An ordinary eventuality of the 18th century 
such as that ofJohn Wesley's mother having by her early 30's had 
13 or 14 children with only 6 surviving would now be regarded 
as a social and medical scandal. During the тог century it was 
quite general for working class women to drug their children 
with ‘pacifiers’ which contained laudanum. The happy truth is 
that we are now much more sensitive about the lives and health 
of children, while at the same time 
attitude prevalent during the 1920's and 30's which deprecated 
large families as such. In any case, whatever our views are on the 
matter we have to face the fact that large families exist and produce 
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па than small families. · Опе of the 


more delinquents per cap 
social services of the future, which will yield a high dividend, may 


be to provide a regular Home Help Service for every mother of 
who needs it. For the present, the 
alive to the psychological effects of 
to lay hands upon such means of 
d to draw attention to the need 


numerous young children 
social worker has to be 
overwork upon these mothers, 
practical help as are available, an 
for more. 

This detailed thought as to how people live may seem a far cry 
from the rather grandiose and expert notions which the word 
‘treatment’ calls to mind. If we remember, however, that it is 
the child’s surroundings which have moulded him to what he is 
and will go on moulding him, itis evident that our main influence 


upon him must also be through his surroundings. Any treatment 
which is limited to clinical interviews is bound to be artificial 
and will only succeed by chance. On the other hand a child has 
to be very hard set in maladjusted attitudes not to respond to an 
improvement in his situation. А case mentioned to me recently 
by. a Child Care Officer will serve as an illustration of how 
1 It had to do with a child 


commonsense measures can be applied. 
ons, other nervous troubles and 


of fi h t of convulsi 
р Ју all his life in hospital. The 


also a bad scalding had spent near 1 
mother had visited him regularly during all this long separation, 


owing to which no doubt he had not become withdrawn but on 
the contrary was quite g. The only cause for 


lively and lovin: au 
concern, apart from facial twitches probably connected with the 
carlier nervous trouble, was that the child was weepy» especially in 
the mother's presence. She was very patient about this, but it 
made the father, a rather overwrought man, irritable and intolerant 
ofthe child. It was evident that pattern *E'L ofthe father ‘having 
adown on’ the boy and wanting him out of the way—was develop- 
ing. The situation was not yet critical because the mother was 
still sticking up for the child, but as she had five other children to 
look after (the two elder ones being boys of 14 and 9, and the 
other three at the toddler or baby stage) there was а good chance, 
within the not too distant future, of her becoming depressed from 

1 See previous chapter p. 61- 
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overwork and from the tension inevitable in the family situation. 
If this happened, and she behaved true to pattern, she would give 
up the struggle and take the easy way out of the emotional 
conflict by acquiescing in or even supporting her husband’s 
antipathy to the 5-усаг old. It was a typical ‘preventive’. case. 
A ‘black sheep’ was in the making: 

This diagnosis suggested that the main task was to help the 
father accept the child into the family again. He was by no means 
an unbalanced character, but was rather in one of those irritable, 
intolerant states which suggested neuro-physical exhaustion. 
The obvious first step was to discuss with him how he might avoid 
tiring himself unduly. He did hard manual work, and after his 
evening meal he helped his wife get the younger children to bed; 
he might be advised that when feeling tired or disinclined he 
should not force himself to join in these bedtime duties. There 
would be a risk here of throwing the burden of his fatigue on to 
the mother, but this might possibly be counteracted by steps to 
lessen her work, either by tactfully showing her how things might 
be done more simply or by getting her outside help for a while. 
In any case her greatest source of strain would be the antipathy of 
her husband to the child, and positive measures to overcome this 
would put new heart into her. 

A way of discussing this central emotional difficulty would 
need to be worked out. The parents should be brought to look 
upon the child’s behaviour, whether excusable or not, as an 
indication of how life appears tohim. When he feels better about 


things he will behave better. It is almost to be expected that this 


child, never having lived at home for long, must find everything 
very strange; he might even miss the people he had grown fond 
of at the hospital; above all he is probably afraid that he will be 
sent off somewhere again in a short while. At any rate he cannot 
take it for granted, as any other child would, that he really belongs 
‘to the family, and so his anxiety for his mother and his whimpering 
are quite understandable. In other instances, where the parents 
had been guilty of real neglect or discrimination against the child, 
the subject would be a more touchy one. However it is usually 
possible to find some event upon which to shift the blame, such 
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as an illness or some unpleasant experience which the child has 
had. Unhappy children usually incur plenty of these because of 

| their restlessness and nuisance. It does indeed seem to be the case 
that, on top of other strains, the witnessing of an unpleasant sight, 
the exhaustion of an illness or the shock of an accident can bring 
on that kind of naughtiness which is the equivalent in children ofa 
‘nervous breakdown’. 

Another useful way of broaching the touchy topic of how the 
parents have dealt with the child is: ‘Scientists are only just begin- 
ning to find out about these things’. Developing this theme of 
‘knowledge’ in the case under discussion, it could be explained 

that a young child who had 
suffered upsets in early life, such as their 5-year old had, could 
develop in two very different ways according as to how he was 
handled. His present sensitiveness really meant that he was 
feeling his way into the family again. If he was not understood 
and got discouraged he would give up trying and develop into a 
‘perfect little devil’. On the other hand if he could be made to 
feel that he was really back with his own mother and father for 
good he would show how grateful he was by being a great 
standby to his parents as he grew older. Everything would 
depend upon the parents letting him see quite clearly that they 


were both fond of him. 
In cases where the child has already begun to take the path of 
hostility and nuisance the father may have hardened Bis heart and, 
f infantile mischief, claim that 


probably referring to incidents o c i à 
the boy was 'born bad’. When people have set ideas in their 


minds like this it does not usually pay to argue with them on the 
point itself. Itis better to advance some other consideration which 


\ will strike home, that is, will have sufficient emotional urgency 
gradually to replace the other as the dominant idea. In the course 
of reminiscence tales could be told of parents who had tried to cast 

n back and became 


offa boy, but how the boy always had his ow. 
his parents than ever. (Any experienced 


a bigger torment to 

probation officer or approved-school person can recall many such 

instances) One must indirectly but effectively shatter the illusion 

of some parents that it is possible, by handing over their 
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responsibility to someone else, to ‘wash their hands’ of their child. 


So far I have dealt with two principles in the handling of family 
situations: helping the parents to understand why things have 
gone wrong, without making them feel they are being blamed; 
and what I have called anti-strain therapy. The third can also be 
illustrated by another ‘preventive’ case recently mentioned to me. 
It was of a girl of 14 who had lost both parents during the war, 
when she was only four years old. From then until she was nine 
she was looked after by a grandmother, but on account of the 


latter's age she had since lived with her step-brother and his wife. , 


· She never smiled, and was in that state of chronic depression which 
I have described as typical of children who feel insecure and ill at 
ease within their family but remain emotionally tied to it. This 
girl had no other home but that of her step-brother, and her 
manner betrayed her feeling that she was there on sufferance. 
She tried to make herself accepted by doing much more house- 
work than was expected of her, and, being still at school, was 
wearing herself out physically as well as by her anxiety. While 
there was no foreseeable danger of her becoming delinquent or 
otherwise indulging in anti-social behaviour, her state of mind had 
obvious dangers. 

It was not known what were the exact circumstances of her 
leaving her grandmother’s and of her being taken in by the step- 
brother, nor whether his wife had let the girl feel she must show 
her gratitude by ‘earning her keep’, Except for scientific purposes 
there would be no point in going further into the precise origins 
of her anxiety. The anxiety itself was sufficient evidence of the 
lines the treatment should take. Tt was necessary to give her some 

ep-brother’s family was perman- 

child so deeply insecure mere 
roused her suspicions that some 
ac hifted elsewhere, was pending. 

It was a question of getting the foster-parents (as the step-brother 

to do or say something from time to 

y took it for granted that it was her 

home as well as theirs. For example, if financial circumstances 
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permitted, they might decide that now she was getting more grown 
up she ought to have a nicely furnished room of her own, and buy 
her some new furniture or at least curtains and trimmings—the 
implication being that people do not spend money in furnishing 
а toom unless its occupant is regarded as a permanent resident. 
From time to time also reference might be made to other girls 
going out with young men, and the hope expressed that when she 
did she would bring her young man into the home occasionally 
and arrange for his family and hers to get to know each other— 
and so on and so forth. 

This tactic of planning positive re-assurances is of wide and 
diverse application. The art of it is to forestall the child's tactics , 
of seeking re-assurance by delinquent or other undesirable tests. 

: The parents should show, by \their actions, that the child’s 
suspicions are unfounded—or that henceforth they will be 
unfounded, whatever grounds there were for them in the past. 
If the child feels it is unwanted, the parents should take some 


initiative to bring it into their plans in a way the child did not dare 
hope for. If there have been suspicions that the parents have been 
ashamed 


keeping their son in the background because they were 
of him or afraid of his nuisance, then they should take steps to 
show they are not ashamed of him. If the cause of the child’s 
insecurity is its fear of being ‘put away in a Home ог placed in 


other hands, then some downright refusal to do so might be 
staged. Whatever expense OF inconvenience | such positive- 
reassurance entails to the parents, it should be pointed out that it 
will be easier to bear than the means of seeking re-assurance whi 
an insecure child will think of by itself. It is furthermore likely 
to end in success, while there is no foreseeable end to the nuisance 
of a rejected child bent upon plaguing 15 parents. Eom 
continue doing so as adults, and transfer the plaguing to t i 
husbands or wives.) The parent may at first be sceptical of suc 
tactics, but if he or she can be persuaded to try them and finds that 
they work, faith in the social worker will be established. Further- 
Is, if put tactfully and realistically, constitute а 
is likely to co-operate. If one is 


persistent refusal, it is right to assume that 
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he or she has finally decided to ‘write off’ the child, in which case 
it is better to provide a new parent if possible. This, in detail, 
is an instance of how the decision whether to remove a child or 
not arises out of the handling of the situation, 


. Human character has a discouraging fixity. The sudden 
melting of Scrooge's heart makes a cheering tale, but it needs little 
experience of the world or of social work to sce it as a benevolent 
delusion. If a person shows a sudden change of attitude it is 
merely that one behaviour-pattern has temporarily been replaced 
by another; the change-back can happen just as easily. Weare all 
apt to be victims of situations: our emotional habits are formed 


habitual responses to them spring to life. This is true even of 
people who ‘get along’. How then can We expect parents who 
have failed with each other or with their children to the extent of 
requiring outside help to listen to Sweet reason, to learn to examine 
themselves, and, by taking thought, to avoid the mistakes they 
have previously made? Eyen if they make a sincere effort, what 


‘ome discouraged and 


grieved at his patients’ backslidings, or he will fall back, as 
many clinicians do, upon treatment-stereotypes which evade the 


‘Ness, and may try to reg 
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weeks, and that they will now and then be caught out. The 
parents must not expect sudden and lasting improvements either 
in their dealings with each other or in the behaviour of their 
children just as a result of a decision to make amends. If one 
studies closely the up’s and down's of a delinquent’s relationships 
with his family, or the progress of a maladjusted child in a residen- 
tial centre, it can be noticed that the outbursts become less frequent, 
and when they do occur they are less extreme. What distin- 
guishes a psychotic outburst from an ordinary temper is that 
the latter, however violent, stops short at irreparable damage; 
the social instincts continue to exercise some restraint and keep 
the outbursts within bounds. In so far as these social instincts 
are strengthened (or are re-awakened) any really dangerous out- 
break will become less likely. But the growth of social attitudes 
and the re-awakening of good feelings towards people takes time. 

So discouraging do many family situations seem to us that we 
tend to be constantly surprised at the way parental attitudes can 
change for the better. In particular the shock of their boy being 
sent to an approved school often in itself makes the parents re- 
consider their attitudes, and provides a very favourable starting 
point for family-therapy. І have recently been impressed by the 
extent’to which the staff of the Kingswood Training School, 
by persistent work over the period of the boys’ stay with them, 
have been able to awaken a sense of loyalty and responsibility in 
so ast promising parents. 3 

To ed us Mere of a breakdown-prone family one 
should understand how tensions arc resolved in an ordinary family. 


The need to get on together, or as far as the aos el is 
concerned, to remain an acc the family group, 


epted member o 
produces a kind of instinctive se 


]£discipline. А parent who feels 
hild will show compen- 
th has been rather hard on a c | ) 
E UM eater who has been naughty will want forgive- 
y ; ain favour by being specially good and by 
helping the parent with odd jobs. These are called DW 
by some hologists, but I think they are more accurately an 
POTES di by which each member 


: actions 
usefully described as elementary pm Mos 


makes sure of his or her place 
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It has been mentioned how, when a child feels its place in the 
family is threatened, it may overdo these efforts to be helpful and 
so wear itself out. Wherever such anxiety to be accepted by 
another member of the family exists it provides us with something 
to work upon. These are the instinctive forces which will in the 
end discipline the uncontrolled emotions of each member of the 
family if anything will. The procedure of enlightening the 
parents will therefore consist essentially in getting them to think 
in terms of the value of their family-life for each one of them. 
Reduced to practical detail this means that the behaviour of their 
rejected or near-rejected child must be seen as the outcome of a 
fear of not being wanted—his phases of helpfulness as a sign of 
wanting to get in their good books again, his badness as his 
disappointment and discouragement, It also means getting them 
to consider their own words and acts in this light, by imagining 
their effect upon a child who is going to take every threat seriously. 
This theme of family-belonging is easily understood, irrespective 
of supposed intellectual level. Quite uneducated parents often 
use such phrases as ‘blood is thicker than water’, ‘I felt I wanted to 
make it up to him’ (ie. did not want to lose his affection), ot 

he feels he’s not wanted’. Of course in using the latter phrase 
the social worker would have to modify it to something like: 
"He's somehow got the silly idea he's not wanted in the family; 


express these feelings themselves, for they must be spoken to in 
this language. 

Summing up our main discussion of how a family can be 
effectively influenced, it is seen that when it comes to actual 
situations we can find that awkward assertion, “You can’t change 
people’s characters’, loses its point. It is not a question of each 


person having an unalterable character, but of whether good ot 
bad attitudes are uppermost. The social worker should always be 
on the alert to note and encourage the signs of a wish, in the child, 


to remain a member of the family, and, in the parent, to keep the 
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family together. (I£ none can be found it will be casier to settle 
the child afresh in another family.) The social worker will 
certainly never make any headway by, as the saying goes, ‘getting 
them to see reason’. Logical and moral argument will never 
prevail against emotion even in the most academic circles, let 
alone in a back street. But it is possible to reinforce the good 
emotions and get them on one’s side as arguments against the bad 


ones. 


Let us carry this method a stage further. In families who have 
failed to reach what might be described as ‘a working agreement’, 


it is often useful to sum up the general attitude of each parent in 
tive reactions which have already 


e natural and normal one of 


things go. A father may s i 
and leave the onus and unpleasar 


both parents are this way incline y adopt. 
attitude to their children's outdoor delinquencies (“We ve warned 


them and we can't do any more"). The main problem with such 
a parent is to get him or her (usually him) to play a fuller part in 
the family life. In practical terms, it may be a question of 
appealing to a father to take an interest in his son by showing him 


how greatly his son would appreciate such an interest. Some 
АИ rd fall into the position of 


fathers, who do not of their own accord 5, n 5 
being ‘family men’, just do not imagine their children might feel 
ht to see it in this way show 


that way about them, yet when broug 
themselves unexpectedly willing to play the father, especially 


1 1 eriousness 
after their son's delinquency has awakened them to the seri 


of the position. | | М 

In а less severe degree this lukewarmness ot paren pe 

seems to be fairly common. Tt can often be ign y 

by the parents finding that someone else is more concerned about 

their children than they are- This cise Те arouses 

a determination not to be outdone by an outsider w en it comes to 
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an interest in one of their own family. I believe that the mere 
event of a friendly visit to parents who have failed somewhat in 
affection for their boy does have this effect of stimulating their 
family-feelings. Parents who in disgust have refused to write to 
or visit their son because of the disgrace of his being ‘sent away to 
a school’, are often easily persuaded to do so as a result of such a 
visit, and are even glad of the excuse ‘to give him another chance’. 
Although these parents’ characters cannot be changed, they can be 
aroused to more positive attitudes towards their children. 

Just as there are some parents who slip into casualness and 
indifference, so there are others who get themselves emotionally 
over-wound-up. They do not avoid an exasperating situation but 
react in an irascible, retaliatory fashion. They are the sort who, 
despite any good resolutions they may make, are easily provoked 
by an unlucky situation. When everything has been going along 
so smoothly, the result of the outburst may be the son’s clearing 
out and committing an act of spite-delinquency—or merely 
phoning up his old approved school again and asking to be re- 
admitted. If this sort of thing goes on, the young fellow usually 
decides of his own accord that he would prefer to live away from 
home and just remain on visiting terms with the family, and it is 
better so. But there must be many families, if the enormous 
numbers of unsettled, resentful, generally unsatisfactory children 
in the more backward classes of our secondary schools are anything 
to go by, whose family lives consist in a succession of minor crises- 
Have we a formula for coping with this sort? 

The old-fashioned family-doctor would blithely recommend 
a change, irrespective of his patient’s means, when he suspected 
that the latter was letting things get on top of him. Finances 
permitting, this was sound advice. The bundle of attitudes and 
the resultant behaviour that we call character is really a collection 
of emotional habits. When we are infuriated or frustrated it 25 
usually in relation to something in patticular, that is, technically 
speaking, in relation to a situation. Away from the provoking 
situation and reminders of it the frustrated or infuriated feeling 
abates. When, therefore, we find someone who periodically 
gives way to such feelings, we should contrive to provide him of 
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her with some kind of change or relief from the tension-creating 
conditions. 

Earlier I have drawn attention to the way in which depressive 
or irritable breakdown can, superficially, change a person’s 
character. What actually happens is that certain standard reject- 
ing and avoiding reactions come into play. Quite a number of 
people, who do not trust their own impulses when in this state, 
intuitively recognize the sort of situation which is dangerous for 
them. A fairly common sort of ‘temper’ for example is to “walk 
out of the house’ rather than get involved in a quarrel in which 
anything can happen. But left to discover such solutions for 
themselves over-emotional people may carry them too far, and 
the clearing out or the threat of it may become an additional 
cause of trouble. These people who let things get on top of them 
need some regular, harmless and financially possible means of 
relief from the strain-creating situations which are incidental to 


their daily lives. 
With the sort o 


fine spring, we may notice t 


£ family where rejecting reactions are set on a 
hat by tiffs and misunderstandings 


over some yeats they have isolated themselves from relatives, 
neighbours and former friends. One of the very best means of 
overcoming the dislikes and hostilities aroused by a quarrel is 


the company of a friend who is not personally involved. These 
ves of the emotional 


families, however, have deprived themsel t 
medicine of a ‘change of face’. Providing the social worker’s call 
is in itself not a source of tension it should partly fill this need. 
And one of the great advantages of a headquarters like the Family 


Service Units have, or of any clergyman, teacher or friend acting 
ing just round the corner, 15 that the ‘change 


as a confidant and liv e e 
of face’ is immediately Available. With a family prone to suc 
crises it is just as important for each member to have someone to 
consult at short notice as it is to have a doctor at hand. When 
t of desperation it 15 not much use 


the alternative may be some ac is x 
having to wait several months for treatment at à clinic., Neverthe- 


less it would be wrong for every over-emotional family to come to 
lean permanently dn a social worker or other professional person, 
quite apart from the tiresomeness of people continually coming 
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along with troubles which they ought to be able to solve them- 
selves. To have one’s private psychiatrist, official or unofficial, 
is socially unhealthy. 

It is far better to revive the natural means of mutual support 
which people and families have always given each other. One 
finds that for years Mrs. So-and-So has visited an old friend every 
Wednesday afternoon, or performs some small service which 
involves gossip and confidences. On the more organized level 
are the various sorts of women’s guilds, whist drives and periodic 
excursions. Some women even go out and do part-time 
domestic work as much for the opportunity of the ‘change of 
face’ it offers as for the money. It is a question, therefore, of 
helping the breakdown-prone family to re-build social contacts 
of the sort which are traditional at their cultural level. In the 
course of talk about relatives and former friends one may discover 
that their visiting each other ceased as a result of some small pique 
or misunderstanding which each side has been’too nervous or too 
proud to make up, although both would be glad to do so. One 
might help to think out some excuse for the re-establishing of 
contact. 

Alternatively it may be possible to introduce the mother to 
some function which meets in the afternoon. The Women’s 
Institutes have been very successful in the countryside, but their 
urban counterparts seem to have started off on a middle-class 
basis. This is, of course, very good for middle-class housewives; 
but it has the effect of barring these bodies to working-class 
women. In the towns organizations of this sort tend not (0 
overstep class barriers apart from the entry ofa member of another 
class into a group for professional, social or political reasons. 
Such entry is tolerated so long as its purpose is understood and 
accepted, but working-class women will not generally be 
persuaded to join a predominantly middle-class organization. At 
the other extreme, it would probably not be advisable to organize 
guilds of near-breakdown families; these are better absorbed into 
a community of their own social gtoup which is on the whole 
managing satisfactorily. I also feel squeamish about the self 
consciousness of group psychotherapy, or anything which involves 
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an unnatural and romanticized attention to the emotional or family 
difficulties themselves. Because of this lack of suitable existing 
bodies the urban social worker may have to consider the sponsor- 
ing of community-groups which working-class housewives can 
feel to be their own. It is easier to establish a healthy and lasting 
group if its members come with the purpose of themselves 
performing some service. People are not satisfied with being 
passive or with being helped, they prefer to be of some use and to 
have an outlet for their capabilities and ambitions, however 
modest these may be. 

Any community-group which it is decided t 
take shape naturally and in a small way in order to meet a local 
need. It is very tempting nowadays to get theoretical about 
community activities, but working-class housewives will probably 


- not share our theoretical interests. They may, however, see the 
point of solving the problem of where their children can play out 
be minded when they and their 


of school hours and how they can 
by organizing a Play Centre, 


husbands want to go to the pictures 
or Children’s House or Flat (if the Local Authority will provide 


one) or even by arranging an exchange of ‘sitters-in’. It isnot a 
question of outsiders but of the parents themselves running such 


a centre or service. 


‘© sponsor should 


ers or other helpers on a rota basis, 
nce, offers opportunities 
ers of all and for the 


families participating would be ordinary ones who would be 
case, but who would be all the 


unlikely to come to grief in any 
happier with suc The borderline between the 
у is not primarily one of 


ordinary and the breakd 
social grade, so that the participation of the latter sort need not be 


obtrusive. It may give them some 
prevents them becoming submerge 
predominantly normal group the 
live up to. An advantage fi 
policy is that the "behaviour an 
observed in their Club Room or 
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existence of unhappiness while it is still at the preventive stage. 
The concern which such a child is almost certainly causing at home 
will usually make the parent only too willing to discuss what is 
the matter. Chiefly, however, Children’s Play Clubs organized 
on a street or block basis are of value in providing an element of 
community-cohesion which our urban society lacks, From 
them can branch out adult activities, starting with excursions and 
socials and possibly developing into regular Helpers’ Clubs. 
Apart from social mixing there is another kind of change or 
emotional relief to which people generally resort. A good way 
of escaping from the irritations, frustrations and insecurities 
of one’s own life-situation is to forget them in someone clse's 
emotions. It is the fashion to deplore escapist literature or the 
cheap romances of our ‘paper-backs’ and magazine serials; but 
what we are really deploring is that the working-class girl or 
mother has not had the training in literary discrimination which 
we may have had. To quote an aesthetic analogy, the objection 
to the bathing beauty on the neckties of our urban youth is not 
in the subject itself, but that to our eyes educated on Renaissance 
Venuses she is a badly executed bathing beauty. Aristotle noted 
the settling effect of those forms of literature which enable the 
spectator to lose himself in the emotional situation of the hero or 
heroine. Thinking in terms of primitive religious rites he 
accepted the idea of the soul thus being ‘purified’, but could not 
say how this beneficial effect came about. It fits in with our 
general theory to see it as a respite from the emotional entangle- 
ments of real life during which the rejecting attitudes seen as 
depression and irritation can be overcome and the social feelings 
can regain their natural strength. It is seldom realized that, 
albeit on a different cultural level, the magazine romance performs 
the same tonic function, Whether good feeling is strengthened 
or viciousness stimulated depends of course upon the nature of the 
literature, but stories in the English popular tradition, however 
humble their literary level, usually play upon sympathy rather 
than upon cruelty. Many a housewife takes time off during the 
afternoon to keep up with her serial, and both she and her family 
no doubt benefit from it. (Complete addiction is more 
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characteristic of the middle-class housewife; for the working- 
class mother the realities of life are too pressing.) If popular 
literature has this therapeutic or ‘purifying’ value we must drop 
our prejudices and utilize it. It can be suggested to the mother 
that she has her weekly ‘book’. This will also serve as a means of 
ensuring that she has a short rest of an afternoon. If the social 
worker can bring along a few back numbers it may be a means of 
cementing the friendship between him or her and the family. 
We are also rather chary of accepting that new baby television 
into the family-circle of the Arts. True it ties people to apparent 
idleness when they might (or might not) be making rugs or 
learning folk-dancing; but it gives the mother a sit-down, takes 
her mind off her household and family preoccupations and 
temporarily silences the eager importunities, the whining and the 
bickering of her children. Let those to whom cultural values 
remain obstinately traditional reflect that cyclists circling a 
stadium in endlessly varied visual rhythm may have a formal 
significance cognate with that of Bach or Cézanne, that the 
connoisseurship of cricket is the ordinary Englishman's ballet. 
In any case the Arts were made to serve Man and not Man the 
Arts. Aesthetic tastes which we аге inclined to deprecate may be 
affording someone harmless change and healing relaxation. The 
television instalments paid by a low-standard family may not be 
such a senseless extravagance, individually and socially, as might 
appear.’ Working class recreations, such as the weekly football 
match, tend to cater more for the man than for the woman. 


With her more continuous domestic commitments television, 
be enjoyed for short intervals and 


which is on the spot and can 
at varied times, may redress the uneven balance in favour of the 
forget that the emotional health of a 


housewife. Let us never 
health of the mother. 


family depends chiefly upon the nervous | 
No doubt the practising social worker who understands the life 


of the people among whom he or she works will think of many 
other means of putting into practice this fourth therapeutic 
principle—that of breaking the hold of the bad emotion and giving 
time for nervous recovery by substituting а recreative emotion. 
Depressed people often complain that they have nothing to look 
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forward to: there is no prospect of easement ahead. The chief 
value of the week-end, as those who had to do without it during 
the war discovered, is that it keeps a person going during the week. 
Looking forward to some pleasure is just as important a part of the 
recreation as the pleasure itself, for the mind is thereby filled with 
pleasurable thoughts for a longer time. ` Perhaps one of a family’s 
‘troubles is that the week-ends bring no rest or enjoyment, 
especially to the mother. To get the greatest benefit from a 
change or holiday it must be anticipated and prepared for well 
in advance like the old-fashioned feast-days and carnivals. These 
ate also a good precedent in the way their succession was arranged: 
no sooner was one past than the next was in the offing, so the 
lowness felt from the loss of the anticipation was counteracted 
(just as children on the day after their birthday work out how 
long it is to Christmas). The moral is that treats and excursions 
should not be casually organized but should have a regularity 
known long in advance. We do not give sufficient thought to 
the ways in which our forefathers, with their harder conditions, 
managed to make life bearable. The way in which the Coronation 
festivities were spontaneously organized in the old solid working- 


class areas is a lesson in the latent capacity that people have for 
communal initiative, 


Finally there is a possible misunderstanding to be met: in this 
discussion I have said very little about clinical treatment or of 
‘deep therapy. Nine-tenths of our family troubles and of the 
juvenile unsettledness to which they give rise can, I believe, be 
cleared up without a specifically psychiatric intervention in the 
traditional sense. The extent of the problem is such that they 
will have to be: Furthermore the building up of a more healthy 
family tradition depends upon our stating the principles in terms 
which all the people whose work has to do with children can 
accept, apply and pass on to parents. One meets, however, à 
certain number of children who are so dominated by the un- 
conscious effects of shock or emotional ill-treatment that they do 
not respond to improvements in their life-situation. One might 
say that they have broken contact with life, and need skilled and 
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delicate handling before they can again take their place upon their 
own responsibility in the world. Even though they represent 
only a small proportion of unsettled children there are un- 
fortunately enough of them to keep more than our present supply 
of clinicians busy. But childish unsettledness and family trouble 
is an everyday problem of our society in general, and so we should 
try to provide remedies which are socially applicable in the broad 
sense. There is no contradiction between the sort of family 
re-adjustment which is here proposed and intensive clinical 
treatment: the one is a method of approach to meet a widespread 
problem, the other is a special measure for the obdurate case. ' 


In the eyes of those who overlook this distinction I seem to 
aconscious factors’. The idea of the 


neglect what they call the ‘ur 
‘Unconscious’ has a mystical, almost occult appeal; to those who 


are captivated by it nothing else seems fundamental. I should be 
the first to point out that the greater part of our thinking is 
unconscious in the sense that we are often not aware of the 
considerations which induce us to arrive at opinions or come to 
decisions! The behavioural responses of the executive-reactions 
are unconsciously set in motion, even though we are intensely 
aware of the feelings which accompany them. The extent to 
which we are conscious of our motives varies very widely, not 
only from person to person but in the same person from time to 
time. One might even say that the degree of consciousness or 
unconsciousness is secondary rather than fundamental: it depends 
upon whether one dares look a certain consideration in the face. 
People who аге emotionally hard-pressed conceal a lot from 
themselves. Their "repressions , or as I prefer to put it, their 
avoidances, are rather the result than the cause of their emotional 
troubles, A rogue often deceives himself because that is the 
easiest way of going on being a rogue. The best liars are 
those who can believe their own lies. There is an advantage, 
however, in being aware of our motives in that we are then able 


~ beg those who would impute to me a denial of unconscious motivation to read 
Aie Daas in Delinquency E Human Nature, where T discuss the problem of 
unconscious mental activity, and also the cases of Banks and Mills, in which the processes 
of ‘avoidance’ are studied in detail. (Note: Delinguency and Human Nature is published 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and is obtainable only from the Trust at Comely 


Park House, Dunfermline, Fife, at 5ј- or $1. 
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to correct them. Clinically we also find that the most disturbed 
people have the least awareness of their own difficulties; they are 
the hardest to treat because one cannot talk over their fears and 
hatreds with them. But it is standing things on their head to 
make this characteristic of maladjusted people the fundamental 
issue. What is fundamental is that every person, and above all 
every child, should have the opportunity of attaining those 
fulfilments which our nature demands. Whether a child or a 
parent is treated clinically or not, the chief thing is to make his 
or her life-situation more bearable. 
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EXAMPLES OF DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


Tus chapte: 
children in v 
by the people concerned. 
of children and their 


tensions, yet they were in dange 
‘psychological surgery’. 
victim to the trial-and 
case by drugs) without any re 
had been the subject of a false diagnosi: 
how the child had treated the psychia 
recommendation that she should be sent to a 
residential school for maladjusted children. Admittedly the 
child was playing her parents up, but we should be reaching the 


last stage of alarmism if this alone came to be regarded as a 
criterion of maladjustment. ds an instance of how a 


The case affor 
baseless apprehension that a child is emotionally disturbed may rob 
the parents of their norm 1, Without the latter 


al means of contro 
any ordinary child—for such is the innate assertiveness of human 
nature—is likely to get out of han 


d. And it is also likely that 
disrespect for parents will result in disrespect for another adult. 
The biggest single test of whether bad behaviour is symptomatic 
of maladjustment is whether it yi 
has not been tried it may be the duty of the clinician to recom- 


mend it. 


preposterous 
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The last two cases report the handling of two children who were 
difficult in school. They are given in detail, in the first place 
because teachers have enormous opportunities and responsibilities 
in the treatment of unsettled children, without at the same time 
receiving the necessary guidance. The second reason for the 
method of detailed reporting which I have adopted is that teachers 
are unlikely to be convinced by anything else. When, as a 
psychologist, one discusses their badly behaved children with 
them one has to meet the challenge: “Understanding the child is 
all very well, but what can the teacher do about it?" 

The difficulty is how to give a short answer to this question 
without lapsing into dubious generalities. It is easy to advise the 
teacher to show understanding, to look upon the nuisance as an 
expression of the child's fundamental unhappiness, and so on. In 
the meantime, as the teacher is quick to point out, the unpunished 
enfant terrible is wrecking both the work of the class and the 
teacher’s nerves. Nevertheless, I think that two general principles 
do emerge from the following accounts. The first is that if the 
teacher be provided with a technique for the observation and 
understanding of a difficult child he or she is enabled to view the 
nuisance more objectively. The biological purpose of hostility 
is to invite rejection, and the impulse to respond thus is instinctive. 
But when viewed knowledgeably the nuisance that a teacher has 
to face may be compared to the unpleasantness which doctors and 
nurses meet in the course of their work. The counteracting, 
emotions are a mixture on the one hand of pride in understanding 
—called connoisseurship in the Arts—and of human responsibility. 
Even the most sympathetic of adults who have charge of children 
may occasionally become discouraged when they have to admit 

I can't make him out". Then feelings of incompetence and 
frustration reinforce the impulse to rejection. 

The second principle provides an answer to the teacher's 
quandary over discipline. The only Way to influence and to 
control a child in respect of whom normal punishment has proved 
unavailing is to awaken a desire for approval and to get him to 
value the interest the teacher takes in him. This is admittedly an 
imperfect answer because the process takes time, and the teacher 
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will have to make allowances in the interval; but it takes less time 
than the ruling hostility and indifference to adult approval lead 
one to believe, since self-banishment from one human setting has 
as its corollary a redoubled anxiety for acceptance into another. 
The obverse of hostility is this need for approval, and once the 
child becomes reassured that its hostile démarche is not answered 
by counter-hostility the opposite reaction will come into play 
earlier than is often anticipated. 


JANET—(age 5). 


From the Report of Care Committee Secretary. y 
“Her schoolteacher, her mother and I are all troubled about this 
ilent and refuses to talk to any grown-up 


child. She is absolutely s 
however much she is cajoled. Janet very rarely takes any part 
whatsoever in the type of activity the children of her age have at 


school or playcentre (i.e. dancing, singing nursery thymes, etc.), 
and is always nervous and usually rather worried looking. She 
does occasionally play with other children and has, once or twice, 
been heard speaking to them when she has not realized an adult 


has. been present. 


“Janet’s difficulties can easily b 


The parents are separated becaus 
п со Һег ЊЕ At the age of three she saw her father 


attempt to strangle her mother. In spite of this the mother tells 
me that the child misses her father and often enquires regarding 
| when he is coming home. She says 


his whereab: d asks 1 h 
al ЊЕ ае have daddies, why don’t Ihave one? The | 
mother herself is not in good health and has had several attacks of 


leurisy, She is a nervous woman: 
~ these circumstances, which in themselves seem to contribute 


t : appiness and lack of security, are aggravated by 
urs ase She lives with her mother and small Role 
in one room in the home of her maternal grandmother. The 
grandmother has married again, and her husband, who is eighty, 
is very irritable where the children are concerned and will not let 
them play in the yard and is always complaining about the noise. 
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er do about it?” 
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will have to make allowances in the interval; but it takes less time 
than the ruling hostility and indifference to adult approval lead 
one to believe, since зе banishment from one human setting has 
as its corollary a redoubled anxiety for acceptance into another. 
The obverse of hostility is this need for approval, and once the 
child becomes reassured that its hostile démarche is not answered 
by counter-hostility the opposite reaction will come into play 
earlier than is often anticipated. 


JANET— (age 5). 


From the Report of Care Committee Secretary. | 

“Her schoolteacher, her mother and I are all troubled about this 
child. She is absolutely silent and refuses to talk to any grown-up 
however much she is cajoled. Janet very rarely takes any part 
whatsoever in the type of activity the children of her age have at 
school or playcentre (i.e. dancing, singing nursery rhymes, etc.), 
and is always nervous and usually rather worried looking. She 
docs occasionally play with other children and has, once or twice, 
been heard speaking to them when she has not realized an adult 
has been present. j 

“Janet’s difficulties can easily be traced to home circumstances. 
The parents are separated because of the violence shown by her 
father to her mother. At the age of three she saw her father 
attempt to strangle her mother. In spite of this the mother tells 
me that the child misses her father and often enquires regarding 
his whereabouts and asks when he is coming home. She says 
‘all the other children have daddies, why don't I have one? PH | 
mother herself is not in good health and has had several attacks о 

leurisy. She is a nervous woman. | 

; “These Pan a which in themselves seem to Pale 
to Janet’s unhappiness and lack of security, are aggravate 
id dnd She lives with her mother and small зоне 
in опе room in the home of her maternal grandmother. г e 
grandmother has married again, and her husband, who is eig 7 
is very irritable where the children are concerned and n not let 
them play in the yard and is always complaining about the noise. 
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MICHAEL—(age 71). 


Michael’s father, a teacher, sought my advice regarding his 
son because of his persistent wetting by day in school, on which 
account he had attended the Child Guidance Clinic. He was also 
a year behind the average in his reading. 

Writing to me, the father described him as “a chubby boy, tall, 
fair, with rosy cheeks and a winning smile. With good health, 
vigour, wit and common sense he has every natural asset to a 
young life, but if we could only get him over this day wetting and 
help him along with his reading it would be an enormous relief. 
A recent move by the Child Guidance Clinic has resulted in 

. medicine being prescribed—ephedrine and belladona! I am 
not happy about it and shall not urge him to take the daily doses 
until I hear from you.” 

The Life History Chart showed that Michael had always lived 
with his parents except that his father was away in the Forces 
during the first six months of his life. He had had three brief 

^, periods in hospital of about a week cach as a baby and young child 
В; minor operations. Не had a brother of eleven and a sister of 
our. « 

The elder brother had been a forward reader, being able to read 
fluently at six years. As for Michael’s reading the father reported: 
“He is not interested. We do not press him, but when he does 
make an effort he wriggles, hugs a leg, slips into an awkward 
posture—as though resisting the reading.” 

The father gave him frequent standardized Reading Tests, and 
at least two Intelligence Tests, besides those that he had done at 
the Clinic. 

The Child-in-the-Family Guide was in this case completed by 
the parents themselves in collaboration; The following indica- 
tions were given by one or both parents: 

Child’s behaviour towards mother: imposes on; tries to monopolize 
mother. 

Mother's attitude to child: tolerates some annoyance; normal for 

' child's age. Mother loves all children and gets on well with 
them. She is hardworking, considerate, kindly. 
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Mother's view about children: Likes them young. 

Mother's personality: sensible and co-operative. 

Mother's occupation: housewife. 

Father's personality: sensible and co-operative. 

Mother about father: fond of child (often takes him out); makes a 


fuss of him; he’s strict (says I spoil). 


PARENTS DESCRIPTION OF CHILD 


Affection for mother: a loving child. 
Attitude of child to father: gets on well with him. 
Eagerness to please: likes to help in the home; does what he is 


asked; offers to help but soon tires; likes giving; always bringing 


in presents, making things for mother. 
School: eager to go. 
Truth, Honesty: mostly truthful; honest with things. 
Mood: easily upset. 
Attitude to correction: answers back just a little cheekily to mother; 
defiant to her but not seriously. 
Nuisance, contrariness, etc.: generally well-b 
_ food; somewhat babyish. 
Altracting attention: likes bein 


ehaved; awkward over 
g fussed over (tucked up in bed, etc.). 


OTHER CHILDREN 
Attitude to siblings: very fond of older brother and younger sister; 
somewhat inclined to tell tales; likes getting them into trouble; 
likes frightening and teasing sister. 
Companions: plays well with others; ve 
Attitude of other children: liked. 
Spare time: likes dressing up, particularly as cowboy. Shows 
ingenuity in arranging old clothes in cowboy fashion. Dresses 
sister up as cowgirl. Has great patience (likes making things); 
never reads; full of energy- 
Possessions: looks after toys, books. | 
Everyday ability: can до everyday things for his age; knows right 
hand, foot. Helps intelligently with work at home, on car, etc. 
Will make wooden objects and display above average ability. 
Fidgets, etc.: rushes about madly when excited. i 
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The room in which they live could be made habitable, but Janet's 
mother is certainly no housewife and it usually looks dirty and 
untidy. у 

“The third point which undoubtedly also has an effect on Janet 
is jealousy of the small brother. He is a gay and rather boisterous 
little boy. à 

"Janet's condition can easily be explained, but at the moment it 
seems practically impossible to find a solution to her problem. I 
feel a temporary removal from home would be disastrous, the 
child has frequently been sent on convalescence but she hangs 50 
much on her mother and is so insecure that separation could only 
do harm. Her mother, at the moment, feels she would like to 
send Janet to N— (she herself is an old-N—— girl).* 

"My only suggestion for improving the circumstances is that a 
holiday is arranged for the mother and the two children. This 


I feel would help the mother's physical condition and would make 
Janet very happy." 


From the reply to Care Committee. 


"The Social Adjustment Guide shows her to be extremely 
withdrawn, without, however, there being any definite indication 
that this has reached a psychotic phase. There is a notable lack 
of the hostility and contrariness that pre-psychotic children tend 
to show. 

“Also it should be borne in mind that she is only five, and 

presumably. fairly new to the school. At this age the withdrawal 
symptoms may be made to look worse by bewilderment an 
shyness. . I have known cases where a child of five has taken 
| several months before uttering a single word in school. Alterna- 
tively, as she gains confidence she may become more trouble, for 
some hostility to adults may appear, or she may begin to comp 2% 
for attention by nuisance, aches-and-pains or babyishness. 
_ "Regarding the home-situation, I would certainly agree that 
the child should not be removed at the present stage. However 
the mother needs to be re-educated in her treatment of the child. 
I suspect the major reason for Janet’s anxiety is that she fears she 15 

1 N— is a Children’s Home. 
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going to be. abandoned. ‘N——’, I assume, is a Children’s Home. 
Tt should be explained to the mother that so long as there is talk, 
or threats are uttered, that the child is to be removed from her, 
the insecurity will remain or get worse. Furthermore, the 
mother might be persuaded, if she can be brought to understand 
this, to give the child continual re-assurances that she is never 
going to allow anyone to take her away, and to cuddle her just 
as much as the younger brother. It may possibly be, also, that 
the grandparents are either deliberately or unwittingly giving the 
impression that they want Janct out of the way. Incidentally 
their restrictiveness is almost certainly a contributory factor in the 
child’s unforthcomingness. р 

“I think the holiday is a good idea, so long as Janet understands 
from the beginning that she ‘will not be separated from her mother. 


“Tn summary, І think this is a case where a lot can be done by a 
f the mother’s attitudes, together with 


patient re-education o 
4 to give her time to get over the shock 


whatever can be arrange 
of her marital troubles.” 


From the Care Committee Secretary. | 

“We took your advice regarding Janet and in the following 
months there was an immense improvement in the child. She 
was quite ready to talk to her teachers and began to make friends 
with the other children in her class. She was ready to join in 
singing, games, etc., and even rather inclined to show off for her 


‘boy friend’s’ benefit. 


“Then, unfortunately, the mother became ill and went to 


re sent to a convalescent 
here was a definite retrogression in her 
abnormally quiet. Towards the 
but her discharge 


home for two months. T 
behaviour, and she was agam 


note reads ‘Silent and fragile’. 
“Janet never returned to school here. Her mother managed to 


find new accommodation and Janet now attends another school. 


I spoke to the headmaster this morning and he tells me that Janet 
is now no problem at all in school. Although she is a quiet child, 


she fits in well and takes her part in class activities. He seemed 
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worried about the mother and said several times, ‘Not a problem 
child, a problem home’. Unfortunately, it seems likely that 
the mother will try her best in the near future to get Janet accepted 
by the orphanage where she herself was brought up.” 


BERYL—(age nearly 14). 


Beryl’s father had been away in the Forces until she was five, 
but apart from that she had lived all her life at home with her 
parents. She was the fifth of seven children, whose ages are 
fairly evenly spaced from twenty-three to three years; of these 
only one besides Beryl was maladjusted but not to the point of 
overt delinquency or other breakdown. It was not, therefore, 
an altogether unsuccessful family considering its size. + 

Beryl was reported to have been rather a nuisance from baby- 
hood. From the age of cleven she had been truanting and 
running away from home, and wandering off after school without 
‘divulging where she had been. 

A supplementary report from the psychologist mentions that 
the father on his return from abroad blamed the mother, probably 
justifiably, for spoiling her; instances of the ‘nuisance’ in her toddler 
years amounted to no more than meddling and uncontrolled play; 
and suggested merely a lack of firmness on the mother’s part. 

At the present stage, however, she is defiant, deceitful, unco- 
Operative and tiresome to a degree which shows that the normal 
bonds of affection between her and her parents are temporarily 
broken, and so she is not amenable to ordinary discipline. ` 

Reporting on Beryl's intelligence, the psychologist found her to 
have an І.О. of 100 in the Raven Progressive Matrices Test (in 
March 1953); on the Terman and Merrill, however, her I.Q. was 
only 72, and had been 66 some 16 months previously. She had 
been up to the average for her age in the tests involving design 
and number but had failed in the verbal ones. The psychologist 
expressed the opinion that these discrepant results were “due to 
constant emotional disturbance, and not to innate abnormality of 
intelligence", 
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General manner at home: sometimes very irritable; 


_ Attitude to correction: very defiant to mo 
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‘From the ‘Child-in-the-Family’ Guide. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 
Child's behaviour towards mother (as observed): avoids contact; won't 
kiss her (will kiss father). 
Mother’s treatment of child (as observed): vacillating; tries all things 
and finds none availing. х 
Attitude of child to father: will obey father. 
Helping in the home: never puts herself out; takes advantage of 
mother’s softness, has to be waited on; inconsiderate; thought- 
less; makes a lot of work by untidiness, mess, etc. 


THE MOTHER AND FATHER 

Mother’s personality: has tended to give up the unequal struggle 
over Beryl’s behaviour in the home—seems resigned to having 
failed; yet still anxious to believe that all is not yet lost, and needs 
encouragement; regards Beryl as a burden. 

Mother's appearance: dreary, tired; mentally worn out. 

Mother about father: “he’s very strict, says I spoil Beryl; horrified 
at her behaviour on his return from the Forces. We've never’ 
had a cross word in our lives except about Beryl.” 

Pasent’s attitude to delinquency: shocked. 

Inter-parental relations: seem attached to each other. 


blames mother for spoiling the child. 


Father 


CHILD'S BEHAVIOUR AND WAYS IN THE HOME 
‘you daren't 


> ? Е t 
cross her'; moody, surly; sometimes irresponsible (‘does mad 


things’). 
Truth, honesty: slick liar: 
the family. 


Conduct; seems to want to annoy; destructive in the house; 


awkward, obstinate; pretends she can’t do things (dress, etc.). 
ther and father; flies into 


tempers, screams; ‘punishing her makes no difference, makes 


her worse’. 
Spare time: never in the house a 
goes to cinema, but sometimes 
| III 


pilfers from mother and from others in 


minute more than she can help; 
won't tell us where she has been; 
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can never stick at anything for long; restless, must always be on 
the move. 

Attitude to brothers and sisters: very fond of eldest and youngest; 
doesn't get on with the other young ones; always quarrelling 
with eight-year old brother. 


WAYS OUTSIDE THE HOME 
Relations with other adults: suspected association with strange men 
(innocently or otherwise). 
Companions: tries to ‘boss’ but not accepted; has one bosom friend, 
also a very maladjusted child; likes animals. 
Conduct: gets up to foolish pranks but not for the sake of impressing 
a gang. 
HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
General health: very puny; undernourished-looking. 
Sexual development: delayed development; tom-boyish, prefers 
boys as playmates. 


Summary of findings on Beryl as sent to the Clinic. 

“On the Social Adjustment Guide she comes out as quite a 
standard type of maladjusted child, at a critical phase. „Нег 
dominant characteristic is high hostility to adults but combined 
with a certain anxiety for affection and attention. However 
there are also signs of her attempting to reject adults in general 
and of becoming indifferent to their approval. These contradic- 
tions in her character produce a moody type who varies between 
friendliness and rejection. Unless something is done fairly soon 
to improve her life-situation she will go from bad to worse. 

“T endorse what has been said about her intelligence. On the 
‘Native Wit’ schedule she shows that she is definitely not а 
dull child. Her low school attainment could easily be due to 
preoccupation with her anxieties, and to moods. Furthermore 
the emotional needs of a child in her state are so insistent that she 
seeks minute to minute fulfilments and so school work has little 
attraction for her. 

“As regards the family situation this also proves to be a standard 
one with little mystery about it. As the psychologist who has 
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filled in the form and supplied the notes indicates, the root cause 
of the trouble was the father’s rejection of the girl on his return 
from the Forces. The situation comes in our category of a harsh 
rejecting parent (father) with the other parent finally acquiescing 
for the sake of the family peace. No doubt the mother had 
defended the child from time to time but now joins the father in 
threatening to have her put out of the family in some way or 
other. I think the sibling jealousy is subsidiary to this. 

“Tt is this knowledge that her parents wish to get rid of her which 
is the crux of Beryl’s anxiety. The theme of treatment should be 
to plan some positive reassurance from them that they intend to 
stick by her. I do not think it a good plan to arrange for Beryl 
to stay with her aunt, as this would be giving effect to the rejection. 
The difficulty, as nearly always with this situation, is that the girl 
remains attached to some members of her own family and indeed 
the intensity of her anxiety shows that her primary emotional aim 
is still to be accepted in her own circle. No doubt the parents, 
partly for fear that she will ‘contaminate’ the other children and 
partly as a disciplinary threat, have held this ‘putting away’ over 


Beryl's head. Can they be persuaded to reverse this, to make it 


quite clear to her by their words and actions that they do not 
intend to let her go either to her aunt or to anyone ele? Imay 
say that I have met many worse situations of this type and I should 
judge this one to be definitely mendable. The mother obviously 
has a soft spot for the girl still and the father, being a moody- 
impulsive type, is also capable of veering round. As an example 
of somie positive reassurance, I suggest firstly that the parents 
encourage Beryl to remain at school and impress upon her that 
they prefer her to do this rather than bring in money. (In fact 
as а wage-earner she would find it emotionally impossible as 
things аге to contribute to the household.) i 

“Needless to say an explanation to the parents, in so faras they are 
able to take it, as to how the vicious circle of mutual rejection has 
arisen should help them to co-operate in this policy of reassurance. 

“Regarding the handling of Beryl herself perhaps we ought to 
suggest to the parents that at present they should not make shira 
more strained by trying to make her do washing-up or any 
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of housework. True, а girl of her age would be expected to Вер 
her parents, but such help, and in fact the EG. oe 
discipline, depend upon the child’s valuing the parents’ a ek 
and esteem and her place in the family. This is pene 
case with Beryl at present, and so any of the usual discip a 
pressures will only be taken badly by her and increase her hostility. 
“As the parents succeed in re-awakening a desire for acceptance 
by them, so she will naturally want to help, and it will Ee 
progressively more possible to correct her. It is quite obviou 
that the parents, out of their very anxiety and also their sincerity, 
have more and more desperately resorted to the wrong remedy. 


Further report and comments on the above from the Clinic. 


“Last week a conference on Beryl was held between the Ae 
Head Mistress of the Secondary Modern School, the Psych 
Social Worker attached to the Local Health Department and th 
Staff of the Clinic. di 

"The social worker has only investigated the case up tO m 
present time, but is now starting periodic visits to the home 


i i as 
give guidance to the Parents, particularly the mother. He W 
also able to suppl 


ement our information from another view it 
For instance, he maintains that the parents do not differ in her's 
ideas about Beryl. An additional factor appears to be the no 
early childhood; she was fatherless and was often Beaten P s 
Strap by her own mother. Because of this experienc has 
resolved not to treat her own children in the same way» bY 
scemed at a loss as to how to enforce discipline. d does 
© social worker has interviewed the father alone 206 о, 
not feel that he comp] 
rather one of dis 


born at 
time when fe xem Was not a planned baby, and Ў) strain и: 
ibility 
В usband and sibi 5 
the family. ZEE 1 1 ange 
of the ‘first? a ED ata disadvantage in being the y being 
allowed the priv; are n 


5 E er tO 
‘second’ family in ability adult status, whilst being neat 
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“We were all in agreement with your statement about Beryl not 
being sent from home, even to live with the aunt next door. The 
girl does seem to have become more stabilized within the last few 
months and with the help of the psychiatric social worker we 
hope that this improvement will continue. 4 

“Arrangements have been made for Beryl to continue attendance 
at the Clinic until Christmas (both the Staff here and at her own 
School have noted a big change for the better in her). Her case 
will be reviewed again at the end of the term.” 


Reply to the Clinic. 

“Thank you for your interesting further report on Beryl. It 
illustrates the great value of the case-conference method. 

“Any difference of opinion between your psychiatric social 
worker’s and my assessment of the parents’ attitudes is probably 
due to my lapse into jargon by too frequent use of the word 
‘rejection’. The further information he gives serves to confirm 
the diagnosis. The mother’s horror of punishment arising from 
her own childhood’s experiences is a frequent cause of parental 
‘softness’. 

“We can also see now more positively how the father became 
incensed at returning from the Forces to find a five-year old child 
out of control. With his impulsive, moody temperament it 1s 
probably more accurate to speak in terms of prolonged phases of 
antagonism to the child (technically a form of rejection) which 
were sufficient to cause trouble between him and his wife, and to 
give the girl the feeling that her parents did not want her. Itis 
evident now, however, that the father has softened in his attitude 
(no doubt due to friendly intervention). Л 

“No doubt the social worker will be able to suggest ways m 
which the parents can show their daughter that they mean 
her to settle down with them. It might also be advisable to 
impress upon the parents that the slightest hint of the child’s 
Having to be removed if she does not behave will be taken 


much more seriously than is intended and is bound to produce 


a setback. Such threats, I think, havegbeen the parents’ most 


positive mistake.” 
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Sleep: sound, peaceful sleeper. Never wets or soils bed (not since 
two years old). 
PHYSIQUE 
General health: rather plump. 
Physical defects: deafness—for about a year—cured by tonsils and 
adenoids operation. 


From a letter to Michael’s parents. 

“T have looked through the Social Adjustment Guide and other 
forms completed in respect of your boy, and they undoubtedly 
show him as essentially normal in his emotional development. 
There is no question of maladjustment in the ordinary sense. 

“There are, however, especially in the school form, fairly 
definite signs of tension and of perplexity as to whether he should 
accept the challenge of school attainment. His high variability 
in his attitudes to school work points to there being some special 
tension here which does not arise from his general personality. 

“Certain physical troubles such as his may arise in apparently 
normal children when they are under some particular tension. 1 
think also, that it is significant that his wetting occurs in the day 
time and not at night. i 

“Now it occurs to me that you have communicated to him 
quite an amount of anxiety about his schooling and about his 
reading in particular; It is very difficult for a parent who is keen 
on his child’s education not to do this with our present competitive 
system. Of course this diagnosis must be tentative until I cam 
have a fuller talk with you, but it might be something for you to 
go on. 

“T think the idea of drugs is absolutely unnecessary and probably 
harmful with a normal child of this type. You will, however, 
realize that I am proffering this advice to you in the capacity o 
friend. A further objection to drugs is that we shall not be able 
to judge of the success of more common-sense treatment. 

"Now as to treatment. The first thing not to do is for you or 
- any one else to give him a reading test. This would certainly 


increase any anxiety that is there. As regards reading I think it is i 


important to realize that for a child of seven and a half to be one 
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year behind is not in the least abnormal, even for an intelligent 
boy who is going to do well later. The more other interests a 
child has at this age the less formal school subjects are likely to 
appeal to him. And why blame him for that! Aren’t cars much 
better fun? My feeling is that if left to do so in his own time you 
will certainly find that he has become a good reader. It will be 
interesting to see also if the wetting also ceases at the same time. 

“Another aspect of treatment 15 to cut down all correcting to 
absolute essentials. By all means stop him checking his mother, 
which is eminently normal for his age, but keep his training in 
table manners, for instance, to the barest of sanitary essentials. Do 
you think that you are setting him rather too high standards in 


too many ways at once? 
how his brother has done as regards 


“You do not mention | 
grammar school entry. I have known cases where retardation in 


reading has been caused by the ever present example of the 
success of an elder brother or sister. Not being able to read and 
knowing one ought to is just as discouraging as the first stages of 
learning to drive a car. The temptation is to think that one will 
never do it. I think his brother's early reading has something to 
Мо with the trouble. 

“Please apply your independen 
hesitate to say if you disagree.” 


t insight to the above and do not 


At his new school Michael improved steadily both as regards 
ding. Ten months later the 


„his wetting and in his interest in rea 
parents wrote: "His day-wetting trouble is not cleared up yet, but 
is much les. Sometimes he has only the slightest trace of the 
trouble and on rare days no trace at all; then (as yesterday) there 
will be a worse day, all for no reason that is apparent to us. We 
do notice, though, that after a period of rough and tumble play 
accompanied by laughter there is a loss of urine. | 

“The situation is generally very much improved and we consider 
it is only a matter of time before he is better. He still has a 
pattern of behaviour that is younger than his chronological age; 
this is probably due to much association with his young sister 


(aged five). 
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“As suggested by you we haven't worried him about reading 
but I think that in one year he has gained more than one year in 
Reading Age (remember he was one year retarded when I spoke 
to you at first)." : 

The gradual abatement of the incontinence of urine might be 
described as the expected progress, sudden cessation except as a 
result of shock or special treatment being rare. The parents’ 
observation that it tends to recur after excitement or physical 
exertion supports the view that trouble of this sort is primarily a 
strain-symptom. 

It is tempting to read some unconscious purpose into wetting, 
especially where, as with this boy, it was reported that he was 
somewhat babyish and that his mother liked young children. 
In fact, however, phases of reversion to so-called babyish behaviour 
are very common in normal pre-adolescent children. Where 
the children are widely spaced such temporary reversions may be 
considered almost the rule; a large part of any childhood consists 
in exploring various possibilities of adjustment, and it is unlikely 
that a boy of seven or eight who sees a four-year-old sister being 
petted will not have a try at being a young child himself, The 
critical diagnostic pointer in Michael’s case was that far from being 
jealous of his younger sister he was fond of her, and he enjoyed 
looking after her when she started school. As for his wetting 
being the expression of unconscious hostility, this can also be 
tuled out: in the ‘Child in the Family’ Guide all the standard 
indications of unconscious hostility towards a parent were notably 
absent, and these are symptoms which when present form а well- 
marked group. This is not to say, nevertheless, that wetting 
may not sometimes have behind it an element either of infantilism 
or hostility. и 

In recent studies of children in residential centres based on the 
Social Adjustment Guides bed-wetting, the most common form, 
was scen to be generally distributed among all types of maladjusted 
and unsettled children, with a small incidence among children who 
show a fairly good general adjustment. But bronchial troubles 
were also found to be more frequent among maladjusted and 
unsettled children than among the stable. Their incidence is in 
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addition similar to that of enuresis in being greater among boys 
than among girls. These similarities are consistent with the idea 
that both enuresis and bronchial complaints represent organic 
malfunctions resulting from strains which are mostly, but not 
necessarily, emotional. If this is so, enuresis should be looked 


upon as а strain-illness of the same order as asthma and bronchitis 


(or infected ears, sore eyes, skin troubles and so on). They also 
resemble each other in that the organic weakness long outlasts the 
acute phase of strain. 

А farther factor which probably made Michael rather susceptible 
to tension was his separation from his mother for three short 
periods in babyhood and early childhood. Where such separation 


has been severe one notices a very marked fear, in later childhood, 


of any unknown or difficult task. This is seen especially when 
they have to learn to read. Such children, brought up in an 
affectionate home, show themselves very attached to their 
mothers, extremely good and helpful, yet nervous and subject to 
strain. Michael answers to this pattern in a very slight degree. 


MURIEL—(age 10) 
From the ‘Child-in-the-Family’ Guid 
Father.! 
Child's behaviour towards mother: imposes on her. 
Mother's attitude to child: undemonstrative but correct. 
Mother's talk about child: will persevere with her if she is good. 


e as completed by adoptive 


FATHER'S DESCRIPTION OF CHILD 


Affection: only loving when she’s ill. МГ 
Eagerness to please: never puts herself out. Likes giving. 
Truth, Honesty: honest with things. 
General temperament: easily upset; 
Likes sympathy and praise. Tries to get roun 


of headaches. Awkward over food. | 
Attitude to correction: Sullen resentment. Is unrepentant 1n 


wrongdoing. 


1 Both Muriel and her younger brother had been a 
henceforth omitted. 


sometimes very irritable. 
d father. Complains 


dopted. The word ‘adoptive’ is 
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OTHER CHILDREN 
Attitude to siblings: very fond of younger brother and other young 
children. Hates seeing brother punished. 
Companions: not a good mixer. Tries to ‘boss’. Chooses 
younger companions. Very fond of animals. 


PERSONAL WAYS 


Spare time: can never stick at anything for long. Only attempts 

_ what comes easily. (Flits from one thing to another.) 

Possessions: does not value possessions. 

Everyday ability: can do everyday things for her age. Surprises 
by exceptional memory. 

Fears: very afraid of dental treatment. 

Appetite: finnicky. 

Sleep: lies awake. Heavy sleeper. Restless (makes bedclothes 


untidy). Unusual position (head covered). Hard to wake in 
morning. 


From the above Guide, completed by adoptive mother. 
Mother about father: Makes a fuss of child. 


MOTHER'S DESCRIPTION OF CHILD 

Talkativeness: talkative when in a good mood. 

Eagerness to please: has to be waited on. Likes giving. 

Truth, Honesty: always truthful. 

General temperament: sometimes very irritable (hasn’t a civil word 
for anyone—only within the family, never outside). Is 
unrepentant after being disagreeable. Likes sympathy an 
praise. Awkward over food. ; , 

Attitude to correction: Defiant to mother, but never i£ an outsider is 
present. 


OTHER CHILDREN 


Attitude to siblings: very fond of younger brother. Likes annoying 
brother only when in bad mood. | 


Companions: very fond of animals, 
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PERSONAL WAYS 


Spare time: can never stick at anything for long. 

Fears: very afraid of spiders. 

Appetite: finnicky. 

Fidgets, etc.: restless fidgets (picking). 

Sleep: lies awake. Heavy sleeper (head covered). Hard to 
wake in morning. 


The above records seemed to indicate nothing really critical in 
the family-situation, especially when in any ordinary family 
in their ideas and 


allowances must be made for parents to vary 
feelings about their upbringing of the children. 

The child herself seemed not so much maladjusted as suffering 
from a nervous exhaustion which predominantly showed itself 
in awkwardness, irritability and depression. Indeed the more 


extreme signs of maladjustment, ог to be more accurate, of 


fundamental unhappiness within her family, were conspicuously 
ntly not well with her, 


absent. Although everything was evide 

the girl was definitely not giving Way either to the impulses of 
self-banishment ог of dispirited withdrawal which are found in 
children who no longer feel secure members of a family-group. 

А commentary along these lines was sent to the parents, together 
with enquiries as to when the difficult phases began, and also 
whether any threat of the child's going to live elsewhere or (in 
x earlier years) to boarding school, had been hanging over her 

ead. 

The father replied as follows:— 

“Ever since she was a baby; Muriel has shown signs ofawkward- 
ness. For example, as а baby she would have crying fits—almost 
Screaming fits—when something crossed her like being stopped 
doing things which were dangerous ог harmful. As she grew. 
older she ‘grew out’ of these tantrums but gradually has become 
moody, but only on occasions. At other times she 15 most charm- Д 
ing and companionable. She is always at her best behaviour with 
Visitors (though occasionally excitable) or when she is out. 

“During the last two years or more she has been a trial to my 
wife when in one of her moods—tude, sullen, groany and 
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grumbling. Her worst period of the day when in a ‘mood’ is in 
the morning. This is not surprising inasmuch as she has to be 
wakened from a deep sleep and gets up more than half asleep, 
cross and intractable. Again this is not surprising as she goes to 
sleep very late at night—not always but usually. Her bedtime 
is about 8.30 p.m. Frequently she is not asleep until ro ог 11 p.m. 
She will pull all her bedclothes about and often cover her head 
with bedclothes. We have tried many ways to get her to sleep 
teasonably quickly—bribery; warnings about what she will feel 
like in the morning if she doesn’t go to sleep; telling her stories in 
bed; letting her read in bed or draw or crayon, etc. We have 
tried to find out why she doesn’t sleep soon by asking her if there 
is any trouble, fear, or disturbance and encouraging her to open 
out. But we always get a negative response. We have tried 
nightlights, going to bed earlier and going to bed later. Her 
attitude during the day indicates on occasion a fear of failure, such 
as her school work, her dancing lessons, 
etc. But this Pm not certain about. Her homework was always 
a burden to her which occasionally produced tears and despair, 
despite every effort to make it easy for her and to help her, until 


gan taking her in homework. 
Since then there has been a marked; 


Я, improvement. 
We аге just ending a three to four day period of awkwardness. 
These periods come at irregular intervals. This particular one, 


of depression, groaning and 
) а particular avoidance of me. 


her swimming lessons, 


both of us dislike havin. 


8 а row with her. 
“Te may be she is Just ‘spoilt’ and needs a firmer discipline but I 
doubt it. 


“She is faddy and awkward about her meals. My wife always 
tries to give her things she likes, But her likes change from day 
to day and when she is moody she will grumble at whatever is 
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given to her. Sometimes she will pick at her food and push the 
plate away and say she doesn’t want any more. She is not pressed 
to eat and undue emphasis is not displayed about eating her meals. 

“She is fond of her brother but is quite ready to irritate him. 
(She is a past master at knowing how to irritate each individual 
member of the family quite effectively. Yes, I know we 
shouldn’t show our irritation but sometimes even parents are 
human!). She is very anxious not to let her brother have any 
advantage over her and we are careful not to give her any 
justifiable reason for re-acting in this way. There is no doubt 
during the last two or three years that her brother gets more 
friendliness. He is generally liked by everybody and a most 
amiable boy—but Muriel’s re-action to friendliness and affection 
is always nil and occasionally hostile. She is very selfish in the 
adult interpretation of the word which doesn’t help other people’s 


re-actions to her. 
“The more I write, the more difficult I find it for a parent to 


take an objective viewpoint. 

“Now about your letter. There has been no talk which could 
possibly be interpreted as a threat of desertion or rejection. There 
‘have been no threats about boarding school or anything else. 
On the contrary every effort is made towards showing affectionate 
kindness, My own view is (for what it’s worth) she has some 
anxiety probably of a sub-conscious nature, possibly conscious. 
It was for this reason that we got , who is reputed to be the 
best child psychiatrist in ——, to take her in hand. The result is 
nil. The psychiatrist says she cannot gain any rapport but this 
to my mind is not surprising as she is seen only for a short time 
once a week and often misses a week or even weeks. Ithink you 
are right when you suggest sheis suffering fromnervous exhaustion, 


Su 
but the question is why and what to do about it.’ 


Reply to parents. | 
“T get the impression more and more of the behaviour pattern 


of a child at the end of her nervous resources and so in a more or 

less continuous phase of irritability and depression. I am quite 

sure that children are born with very varying nervous reserves 
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and I should say that Muriel is one of those whose reserves are 
very small. “Getting out of bed the wrong side’ is typical of 
_ such children, as is also a dread of uncertainty as regards achieve- 


ment. I think a really important feature is that she does not show" 


any of the really serious symptoms of deep hostility and this 
again confirms that her bad moods are depressive in character. 
“As to what to do about lessening day-to-day strains, what I 
mean is that if she cannot face up to some task she should not be 
pressed; for example, if an educational activity like music lessons 


is causing a lot of unpleasantness they should be discontinued. 1. 


notice you mention swimming; does she find difficulty in learning 
to swim? If her dancing lessons also provide occasion for 
‘achievement-anxiety’ or irritability you might ask yourself 
whether they are really necessary. I feel that all such cultural 
activities are only justified if they yield pleasure and are a genuine 
recreation to the child. As for her school work, I know it is more 
difficult just to allow things to drop, but she will do far better of 
her own accord later when she has recouped some of her forces. 
Granny seems quite a good idea: even if the child develops a kind 
of preference for her I do not think there will be any difficulty 
when she is more settled later in transferring the good feeling to 
her mother. 

"In general I feel that educated parents nowadays tend to get 
Over-sensitive about awkward ways and that the child, realizing 
this, develops the awkwardness into an instrument of power over 
the parents. The classic instance of this, of course, is awkwardness 
over food. In Children’s Homes, where such behaviour could 
obviously not achieve its objective of getting the adult on tenter- 
hooks, it simply does not exist. Why not then try a policy of 
not showing any concern over awkwardness of any sort? I am 
not Suggesting that she should be allowed to get away with 
things; in fact more rather than less firmness may be required. 
The whole point is that the awkwardness should never achieve its 
object by arousing parental anxiety. If she refuses her meals for 
instance, she might be allowed to leave them but told that she must 
always have something later if she feels hungry. Incidentally the 
refusal of food may be partly an instinctive reaction in her case; 
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digestion demands physical reserves and so people are not hungry 
when over-tired, and some people get physical troubles by eating 
heavily after physical exertion. As she builds up her resources 
her desire to eat may return. 

“As regards the rudeness, ctc., I think the answer is to check 
this with the minimum of emotion, pointing out that she ought 
to practise making herself a pleasant person and then she will get 
pleasantness back. (Being а parent myself there is no need for you 
to remind me that this is an ideal and that even we are human. I 
am a firm believer myself in ‘parent rights’ and in not letting 
children get away with things that they would not be able to with 


strangers.) The gist of all this is that the awkwardness might 


be discouraged by not letting it attain its end and also by firm 


gentleness in correction.’ 


From the father. 

"[ couldn't agree more about ‘nervous exhaustion’. But 
shouldn’t we try to discover what is causing it? It was for this 
reason that we sent her to the psychiatrist but so far without 
result, I suppose your answer is that the cause is constitutional 
and therefore nothing can be done to remove it. If that is so, 
poor Muriel; but I am reluctant to leave it at that. 

«Је is dreadfully difficult for a parent to treat the depressive 
moods with unconcern and also for her young brother who has 
to put up with them too. But he is very good about it. 

^T believe it is so important for a child to be happy if it is to 
grow into a stable adult. I don’t mean by that, that the child 
should always be happy for that, is impossible. But happy 
generally. She hates not being allowed to do what she wants to 
do at the moment, c.g. going out on her roller skates; gomg to 
bed; going to the pet shop for something at an impossible time, 
etc. When ‘crossed’ in this way (to use my wife's expression) she 
moans and wails for hours thus increasing her nervous exhaustion. 


From the mother. 


“When I read you 
discussion. 


r letter I felt impelled to join in this 
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“You say Muriel has small nervous reserves. Does that mean 
that she will always be easily upset and difficult to live with or 
can anything be done about it? 

'— "I£she is ‘at the end of her nervous resources’ what can be done 
about it? The only thing I can think of to help her is extra sleep 
but she always wants the extra hour in the morning when she 
cannot have it. How is she going to ‘recoup some of her 
forces’ with her present programme? We have stopped the 
Saturday morning dancing class she objected to, she likes swim- 
ming once more and goes when she wants to (she learnt to swim 
very quickly), and she has no other cultural activities. The 
only school subject we are gently pressing is simple arithmetic— 
not the work she is supposed to do in class, just adding, dividing 
and subtracting. She never understood this subject from the 
beginning and unless she has something to build on she will get 
hopelessly lost and her sense of failure will be greater than ever. 
Being suitably rewarded, she doesn't really object, especially as 
she has improved a lot and is beginning to know the satisfaction 
of being able to produce correct answers. The difficulty of course 
is that one day she will do very well and the next she cannot 
concentrate and does everything wrong. ' 

"The question of food doesn't cause anxiety. She doesn't 
refuse meals (except sometimes breakfast) but merely complains 
that there is nothing fit to eat in the house, even though she is 
given something she expressly asked for the day before. How- 

_ever, she is in no danger of starving. She is never given anything 


she really dislikes. This may be pandering to her too much but | 
it saves a lot of unpleasantness, 


“The great difficulty is knowin 
temper. If she is rude and I tell her she ought to practise being 
pleasant, she will shout or put her tongue out at me. Is it correct 
just to ignore that? When she is being objectionable, gentleness, 
firm or otherwise, is по use. She will just go on being cross. 
find it necessary to snap at her or send her to her room. If she 
is feeling particularly ‘down’ in the morning or is crossed during 
the day, she half cries and moans like a siren in the distance. It is 
a dreadful sound and she can keep it up indefinitely. It is 
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difficult to ignore and being nice to her has no effect at all. What 
should one do? 

“I do feel that no child should be allowed.to speak to a parent 
as she does. If I ignore it she is getting away with it and if I” 
decide it is time to be cross and stop it (or try to stop it) she has 
succeeded in ‘arousing parental anxiety’. Which is the lesser of 
two evils, or is there a third method?” 


To the parents. 

“Т am glad to have letters from both of you. Itis of course all 
against the rules to attempt clinical work on a correspondence 
basis, and you will realize that I shall often have to make shots in 
the dark and that some of my misses will be wide ones. If you 
are prepared to make allowance for this Iam game to go shooting 
away. 

“T have gone over all the documents again in the light of your 
recent letters and, allowing for what I have just said, I am going to 
suggest a kind of provisional diagnosis. 

“Let me however clear up one or two misunderstandings which 
my earlier letters have evidently caused. No, I don’t write off 
this or any case as constitutional. Isuggested that certain children 
constitutionally have varying nervous reserves, and the crying on 
waking from sleep at an early age, etc., suggested that this was а 


factor with Muriel. To suggest, however, that temperamentally 


she is doomed always to be awkward and irritable in normal 
bable as not to be worth 


situations I regard as biologically so impro 
while considering. 

“You challenge me as to t 
it as the bad relationship wit 


he cause of the anxiety. I would put 
h her mother in itself. To use a 
ther and daughter have got into 


dental reason; but I do not 
in an endless succession 


The natural affections of a family are thus 
h has constantly to be 
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If these are absent, as they so often are with our English and 
Scottish unsentimentality, the general relationships may deteriorate 
into a constant sourness and irritation even though there is real 
concern beneath the surface. Would you let me know whether 
in fact there are spontaneous ways of making up tiffs between 
mother and daughter such as saying sorry and such open endear- 
ments as kissing, hugging, etc. If these have become inoperative 
then some technique of this kind should be developed. [ 

"In looking through the Guides you filled up for me there is 
evidence that this basic affection still exists and that it is keeping 
the resentment and nuisance within definite bounds. For ex- 
ample, it is a very hopeful sign that the child is not disloyal to you 
before strangers. Children who have really written off their 
parents seize such opportunities of showing them up. There are 
several other good signs but I need not go into them now. 

“Now for item two in the provisional diagnosis. I have asked 
myself why Muriel can persist in the overt bad relationship with 
her mother. The only explanation is that she feels she has some 
other stand-by, i.e. her father. Where the mother has to bear 
the brunt of the discipline, or rather I should say, where the father 
fails to act as a stiffener and is more lax than the mother, then the 
attempts at discipline by the mother are likely to be the more 
resented. Soft grandparents very noticeably have this effect. 
This is admittedly a shot in the dark, but I do noticé that mother 
has underlined father’s making a fuss of the child! 

“My third suggestion is that your natural parental reactions 
have been ham-strung by current psychological fears of the bad 
effects of doing this or that. Has Muriel been able to exploit 
this so that she has got away with nuisance? For instance in an 
ordinary family, tricks such as perpetual moaning would have 
been met with ‘shut up or you'll get your block knocked off’, and 
something like this would have happened if the child did not shut 
up. I don’t suggest a sudden reversion to these tactics at this 
stage, at least not by her mother, but I think that at some stage 
Muriel will have to learn that she cannot get away with wearing- 
down tactics, What Iam going to suggest to save time is based 
on the assumption that something like the above position holds. 
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The question is what course of action these assumptions suggest. 
May I tabulate them: 

(a) Disciplinary initiative should come from papa. Does papa 
feel capable of throwing a really good temper in protest 
against Muriel’s treatment of her mother? This would 
throw her back on her mother and provide the emotional 
basis for frank talk between the two and the making of 
some kind of pact—in other words, to break the flat spin, 
which the child is just as anxious, secretly, as the mother 
to break but does not know how to do so. 

(b) The above pact is of course useless unless it arises from a 
mutual emotional need out of а real situation. It might 
take the form of mother and daughter agreeing to practise 
being nice to each other and provide the opportunity for 
the re-commencement of any hugging rituals, etc., if these 
have been allowed to fall into abeyance. The great point 
is that the pact should never be used to get one over the 
child or to impose parents’ will, I feel that a technique of 

ith the child about mother and 


the most open discussion wi 
daughter relationships might be developed. For instance, 
it might be explained to her that she is nervously on edge 
and so get her to see the point of extra sleep. 
(c) Exploit demonstratively and even somewhat extravagantly 


every small gesture of good will, repeating at intervals 


throughout the day how nice it was of Muriel to give her 
table, etc. Emphasize 


mummy something, help her to clear 
how parents enjoy, this, but with never a suggestion of 


blame or bitterness about the less happy phases such as is 
implicit in the remark ‘try to be always like 25 


From the father. 
"I'm glad you don't subscrib 


but I am not sure that I agree that thi f 
the relationship with her mother. But thats the trouble—as I 


am too close to the child and to my wife to be able to form an 

unbiassed judgment. So you are likely to be right and me wrong. 

The anxiety might be caused by some physical factor; or by the 
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strain of school; or by her relationship with me; or jealousy of her 
young brother; or by some experience she may have had when 
much younger (for example, this city is rife with men who expose 
themselves in front of small girls and we know she has been 
subjected to this); or some experience she may have had which 
has now been consciously forgotten and which we knew nothing 
about. Or some other factor or factors. 

“Muriel’s ‘bad’ periods are periods—not continuous. She has 
just started her holidays and at present is as nice and amiable as 
anyone could wish. Does this point to an anxiety at school? 
Fear of not keeping up with her class? Faulty relationship with 
her schoolmates? Fear of some teacher? It’s true that the good 
behaviour doesn’t last all the holidays but it may suggest that the 
first reliefactsasatonic. But assuming your provisional diagnosis 
is right, you suggest that:— 

(a) the mother should whenever reasonably possible display 

open signs of affection, kissing, hugging, etc. , 

Isee difficulties here. First, it is tight against our national tradition 
and I doubt if my wife could successfully break away from it: 
Second, it would astonish Muriel who might think ‘something 
was up’. Third, I provide demonstrative signs of affection but 
never get any response. For example, I can’t remember Muriel 
ever kissing me. used to call her ‘darling’ but she hates me doing 
50, or says she hates me doing so, and when I ask why replies 
‘it’s not natural’, 

(b) the father should be the mainspring of discipline. 

I probably am now, but I don’t see Muriel and her mother much 
together during the day and is it nice for my wife to tell Muriel 
she'll report her to Daddy when he comes home and is it fair to 
me to expect me then to boil up? Muriel knows that when I’m 
around it’s no good being awkward; sometimes this restrains her, 
at other times she is so fed up that she couldn’t care less what I do 
about it. I know Iam inclined to be soft with her when she is 
in trouble with her mother and I know Ishouldn’t be. But when 
Muriel’s in trouble with me I think it's a good thing that she has 
her mother to be nice to: or isn’t it? But in either case there are 
no “spontaneous ways of making up tiffs—they just die out! 
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Making up tiffs with Muriel is almost impossible for she just won't 
play ball and the attempt seems to make her worse. 

(c) my parental reactions may be hamstrung by current 
psychological fears but I doubt if my wife’s are. She has a 
healthy scepticism of psychological theories which pleases 
me as I think it helps to keep my feet on the ground.” 


This ‘treatment by correspondence’ ended here on a seemingly 
inconclusive note. However, І received verbal reports soon after 
that Muriel was being unexpectedly forthcoming and pleasant 
to her mother—offering to carry her shopping basket and so on. 
This might have been explained as just one of the intermissions of 
the difficult behaviour. But fifteen months later it was apparent 
that there had been a definite turn for the better. Her father 
described her as being no more nuisance than one would expect 
of any other girl of her age. 

There is always the possibility that Muriel would have passed 
through this tiresome phase in her childhood quite apart from the 


above correspondence. Children have a way of suddenly 


desisting from some annoying habit just at the point that the 


parents have given up all hope of any improvements but this is 
more true of some specific habit or naughtiness. Muriel 5 
symptoms conformed to a pattern ofnervous exhaustion consistent 
with a chronic uneasiness about (but not rejection of) her parents. 
Although it was a question of human relationships in the ordinary 
sense rather than a fundamental insecurity or anxiety, one would 
not have expected her to regain a natural childish happiness until 
this uneasiness was allayed. 

It remains to consider in W. 
could have brought about an im 
important effect was to exorcize 
The father was afraid that the child was suffering from some deep 
and mysterious emotional disturbance, and this was confirmed 
rather than allayed by the psychiatrist (who had actually described 
the child as unamenable to ordinary clinical treatment and recom- 
mended her removal to 2 residential school for maladjusted 
children). This prevented him from taking an ordinary common- | 
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sense view of Muriel’s tiresome tactics. The mother was less 
psychologically minded, but nevertheless had been put at a 
disadvantage by these fears of the unknown. 

As was hinted at in the correspondence, tactics such as hour- 
long moaning would have been met in an unsophisticated family 
by some kind of explosion; someone would have lost his or her 
temper with Muriel during which, no doubt, very ill-advised 
things would have been said and done. But Muriel would have 
got a healthy fright and have come to realize that she was 
jeopardizing her good standing with her parents. If she still 
valued this good standing she would have mended her ways. 
Afterwards the irate parent would no doubt have regretted his 
or her outburst and taken the initiative in re-establishing! a loving 
relationship. Instinctive reactions of this sort in parents and 
children produce a family discipline which, although rough-and- 
teady, is probably better than any manufactured one, and assuredly 
better than inhibited uncertainty. 

The second effect of the above discussion must have been that 
whether the parents accepted my interpretation or not, they were 
put in a better position to think things out afresh for themselves. 
A person who fills in a long questionnaire of the type now 
fashionable among psychologists, in which he has to give his 
reactions to numerous personal and moral situations, cannot be 
quite the same person afterwards. "Teachers who record the 
behaviour of an unsettled child on a Social Adjustment Guide also 
seem to modify their attitude to the child as a consequence. The 
sequel is often that the child senses a better understanding on the 
teacher's part and in turn behaves better. Although the ‘Child in 
the Family’ Guide is meant for the social worker and would not 
normally be shown to the parent, its completion by an intelligent 
and well-meaning parent probably has this effect; it serves as an 
aid to self-understanding, and by making each parent aware of 
his or her own bias helps them to arrive at a basis of agreement in 
their handling of the child. By refraining from being cross with 
Muriel when she was on bad terms with her mother the father 
guaranteed her one ‘nice parent’ however unpleasant she made 


herself, and this made it possible for her to endure the bad 
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relationship with her mother with no worse effects than nervous 
wear-and-tear. As soon as the parents began to adopt a more 
unified policy Muriel had to mind her p’s and q's. 

Finally an after-thought on the question of ‘nervous resources’ 
which has figured in the above discussion. As I have explained 
elsewhere! this is a popular way of speaking about the stage at 
which the irritable-depressive reaction becomes more or less 
constantly activated. There is no harm, however, in our using 
the term ‘nervous resources in а general way, and in explaining 
things to parents we obviously have to avoid technicalities such as 
the above. I am somewhat more dubious now compared with 
when this correspondence took place about how variable ‘nervous 
resources’ can be in different children. It is inevitable that there 
must be some innate variability, as in all natural phenomena. 
But we know so little of the bio-chemical basis of these ‘resources’. 
Nor do we know to what extent a child can be ‘poisoned’ by 
shock, or strain of the mother during pregnancy or through her 
milk. The very fact that a baby was not wanted and so was 
resented by the mother seems, to judge by certain cases of 
backward children, to produce in it this state of irritability. It 


is therefore exceedingly difficult with our present knowledge to 
Е пита 9 
estimate to what extent variations 1n nervous resources are 
e-natal influences. 


innate or due to very early and even pr 


DOUGLAS—(age 74) 


The following account is based on a record kept by a man 
teacher of his handling of a maladjusted boy of seven and а h 
years and of his interviews with the boy's mother. The major 
part of it consists of the teacher's own summary, with occasional 
interpolated comments. During the year that the boy was in his 
class the teacher had periodic *case-conferences with me. 


d as an infant, and was brought up by 
To Ht dn . He knew of his adop- 


qu a their onl child. Е 
dorus CER "EU H show that he was significantly 


tion, but there is no evii 


1p. 188. 
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affected thereby, and the pattern of the family-relationships, as 
will be seen below, was a completely standard one. It is probable 
that his having spent the first eighteen months of his life in a 


dealings with people; but many children who have been brought 
up by their own parents become similarly pre-disposed to anxiety 
owing to the events of their early childhood. 
"The teacher, in his review of the child’s response to his handling, 
notes four phases. The first is summarized as follows: 


“His attainments in school work were far below the average of 
the class. Sometimes he took an interest in history, geography 
and nature-study lessons, provided he had only to sit and listen to 


ljustment Guide at this time was as follows: 
"Unsettled' items 


4 Min fc i . x 
Rejection of adults y h тешр e 5 4 
Hostility to adal Erg бет Anxiety for adult approval 3 
Hostility to children. | — 6 Anxiety for child-approval TEE 
Miscellaneous . . 3 Restlessness y 5 · 2 
Total ‘maladjusted? items 7 Total ‘unsettled’ items E 


. poor work. For several wee 
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subjects, and his persistence was also poor in the more formal work 
in English and Arithmetic. His exercise books were extremely 
dirty and untidy and his writing poor. His favourite lesson was 
drawing, a subject generally popular with the class, but even in 
this he made no sustained effort. He seldom settled down to 
teading his ‘library’ book and invariably caused disturbances 
during group reading periods. с 
Douglas was constantly quarrelling with other children and 
not a few of the disturbances in class were due to these quarrels. 
I received daily complaints from other children that he had 
punched, kicked or pinched them, and since he was well-built and 
strong for his age few of them were able to retaliate. He was fond 
of bragging and often remarked when some task was being set, 
That’s easy, Ican do that’ but then made no effort to do the work. 
He made insulting remarks to other children especially when they 
were in difficulties with their work. These normally took the 
form of ‘Fancy not being able to do that’ or ‘Ha, ha, look what he’s 
done’. However, although he failed to get on good terms with 
his classmates and, indeed, made no effort to secure their friend- 
ship they showed no marked or persistent hostility towards him. 
‘Phase П. Hostility to other children remained but a marked 
anxiety to be on good terms with adults is manifest." 
Peak of phase reached early in January? 
“By the beginning of October it became apparent that ordinary 
disciplinary methods would have no effect upon Douglas 50 1 
decided to give him every possible encouragement to do well, at 


the same time taking a very lenient view of his misdemeanours and 
ks I refrained from punishing him. 


d of his being spiteful, or when I 


bad behaviour in class, I tried to 
When he 


When other children complaine 
was forced to take notice of his 
persuade rather than force him towards improvement. 


*Unsettled' items 


1 
*Maladjusted' items х 
Rejection of SOLI с t ot €) Minor unforthcomingness . 1 
Hostility to children. е ams Anxiety for adult approv: 2 
Miscellaneous . È : AT A for child-approval 1 

4 estlessness- — - CAES 

B m 
en 


9 
The above places him just on the ‘maladjusted’ side of the arbitary dividing line betwet 
maladjustment and unsettledness. 
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tried to justify himself I let him see that I was prepared to listen 
to him, and my remonstrances normally took the form of ‘Come 
on, Douglas, this won’t do, you know’. Fortunately the other 
children in the class did not appear to notice this preferential 
treatment so I did not:have to contend with the difficulty of his 
being regarded as a ‘teacher’s pet." 

(Realizing the need to be fair in punishment and favour, 
teachers are often in a quandary over a very naughty child who 
does not respond to normal correction. They are aware as far 
as the individual child is concerned that continued punishment 

| does no good and is even making the child still more hostile, but 
they go on with it in case other children resent any leniency they 
show. Our experience is that the well-adjusted majority of the 
class are not jealous in this way. People are only jealous of those 
whose general status is a challenge, absolutely or relatively, to their 
own. Since the ordinary child would have no wish to change 
places with an unpopular maladjusted classmate and even a certain 
amount of ‘overlooking’ of the latter's bad behaviour does not 
make his general status enviable, the teacher's fear is unfounded.) 

“Any slight improvement shown in his scholastic work was 
warmly commended. When I noticed he had made a reasonable 
start on a piece of work I endeavoured to encourage him to 
continue his efforts by promises of merit marks and stars if he 
completed the work successfully. On one occasion, after much 
coaxing, he produced a reasonable but very untidy piece of 
composition. ` Without grumbling I tore out the page and asked 
him to rewrite it nicely, promising him a spare bottle of milk if 
he did it well. The result was a great improvement on his 
normal standard. He was given a good share of classroom 
duties such as tidying the ‘library’, giving out books and taking 
messages for me. In November he was put in charge of the 
bulbs and looked after them. both proudly and conscientiously 
until they flowered in February. 

"Douglas responded fairly rapidly to the treatment I have just 
described. The Social Adjustment Guide completed in November 
records considerable improvement in his attitudes to his teacher 
and his school work. Soon after he had been given one or two 
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classroom jobs, he began to ask for others. He began to seck 
help with his work when in difficulties and to bring it to show me 
when completed. He’started to talk to me about himself and 
brought things from home to show me. 
С “The following are examples of his improved attitude as noted 
in my daily record: 
(a) On 3rd November, after an art lesson, for the first time ever 
he brought his work to show me. 1 
(b) On 4th November, having been asked to tidy the library in 
the morning, he pointed out twice during the day that it” 
was untidy again and asked permission to put it in order. · 


(c) On 13th November ће mentioned he had been doing some 


sums at home and at my request brought them to show me. 


“His desire for better relationships was not confined to me but 
extended to other adults. On 2oth November during а visit to 
the Museum for a history lesson he approached the instructress to 
tell her what he knew on the subject and later the same day 
buttonholed the headmaster to tell him what he had seen at the 
museum. He would not have done this when he first came to my 
class. 

"No improvement 
correction was recorded in November. 

“The third Social Adjustment Guide, 


in classroom behaviour in response to 


talk to the mother. She was quite evidently 


relationship with the boy, but could not express 
she had not fully admitted it to herself She feared that she was 


losing his affection and this revented her from exercising norm: 

discipline. When the peu remarked that he was continually 
late for school she said she knew this but could not make him 
hurry up. He was also late in getting home, and she asked for 
the teacher's help over this as he would probably take more notice 
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of him than of her. The teacher set him a time by which he had 
to be home, and there was some improvement. 

The mother did not mention the relationship between the boy 
and his father, but the headmaster had already gained the impres- 
sion that “the father was the boy’s best friend”. During the 
holidays the father took him with him on his rounds.) 

“Immediately on the return to school after the Christmas 
holidays, the peak of phase II was reached. Douglas continued 

his attention-secking by good means. His classroom behaviour 
showed a marked improvement. For the first four days of the 
term his conduct was exemplary. The fifth day showed some 
deterioration but this was caused solely through his hostility to 
other children. The following week his conduct was again good 
so that I was able to record ‘nothing noticeable’ against classroom 
behaviour on the Social Adjustment Guide completed in mid- 
January. 

“The improvement in Douglas's relationship with me was 
accompanied by a similar improvement in his school work. In 
mid-December his mother told me that he now liked school and 
often told his parents what he had learnt there. As early as the 
beginning of November, he had begun to read the class-library 
books avidly. He sometimes continued to read them during 
other lessons but a lenient view was taken of this and occasionally 
I pretended not to notice that he was reading. This new interest 
in reading did not at once affect his behaviour in group-reading. 
Tt was not until January that he became really co-operative and 
persistent in this. At this time his reading age (Schonell) was 
taken again and found to be 9.5, an increase of 1.8 since September. 
This increase was the highest in the class, the next highest being 
1.3 and the average increase approximately o.6. 

"Improvement was next noted in manual work. He was 
recorded as ‘working well’ at this ‘when in the mood’ on the 
November Guide and his standard although variable was improv- 
ing. In December recorded that he 


stuck to the job and did good / 
neat work. This was maintained in January. 


"Improvement in written work followed a little later. In 
November there were occasionally days when his persistence at 
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this was fairly good. By December they had become more 
frequent and at the beginning of January he was working steadily. 
T summarized his attitude to work during the first week of the 
spring term thus ‘He has worked consistently hard throughout 
the week, His attainments are higher than last term’. 
Throughout the period of phase II Douglas's relationships with 
other children generally showed no improvement. He continued 
to squabble and fight, and was constantly on bad terms with his 
classmates, In January I did note that the quarrels were becoming 
slightly less frequent but I believe this was due to his anxiety to be 
on good terms with me. He refrained as much as possible from 
squabbling in class because he knew it would meet with my 
disapproval. Even when he was working at his best there were 
occasions when his hostility to other children was very marked. 
The fifth day of the spring term contains some examples of this 
for on that day he (a) took a skipping rope away from one of the 
girls and kept it at home for several days, (b) fought with another 
boy who had wanted his friend! for a partner, (c) was reported to 
the senior master for checking! the prefects. It is also significant 
that bragging, showing off and misbehaviour while left without 
a teacher ceased at the beginning of the spring term. Since such 


bravado is known to be indicative of a child's anxiety for the 
an assume that at this time 


approval of other children, we € a 
Douglas attached little importance to his standing with children. 
This is farther borne out by his deliberate attempts to get other 
Children into trouble, of which there were several instances at 
the peak of phase П. у 
‘Despite his hostility to other children generally, Douglas did 


at this time form one firm friendship among his classmates. 1 
dship to a considerable extent. 


was able to help foster this frien t 
On:6th November Douglas spoke of a friend of bis. When 
asked who this was he replied "The only friend I've got, Peter’. 
This boy does not attend our school, so I asked Douglas if he had 
he replied ‘Well, 


any friends in his own. After some hesitation, < l 
there's Ronald Tripp. Up to this time I had not noticed this 


friendship and assumed that it had only recently been formed. I 


1 See below. 
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decided, however, to do my best to encourage it and arranged for 
the boys to be together as much as possible. This was done by 
giving them various jobs to do in common, and later (on 26th 
November) by letting them sit together. Up to this time 
Douglas, because of his anti-social behaviour, had been sitting by 
himself. At first this new arrangement seemed unwise since 
there was an immediate reverse in the slight improvement that 
ће had already begun to show. However this falling off lasted 
only a few days whereas the friendship after a year is still strong, 
and I believe contributed considerably to Douglas’s readjustment. 
Ronald Tripp proved a fortunate choice as a friend. Although 
he was the chief victim of Douglas's spitefulness he was never 
more than temporarily disturbed by it. The value Douglas 
placed on the friendship was apparent from the jealous way he 
insisted on having Ronald for his partner in various activities 
and from the quarrels which ensued if any other boy tried to 
usurp Douglas’s position. 

“Phase TIT. An intense effort to win the approval of other 
children accompanied by a deterioration in classroom behaviour: 
The peak of this phase was reached in mid-February. 

“Once he had established a good relationship with me, Douglas 
turned his attention to getting on better terms with other children, 
being no doubt encouraged by his success in forming one friend- 
ship. In order to win the approval of his classmates he frequently 
took the risk of incurring my displeasure. He again needed 
constant correction, but since he was not prepared to sacrifice 
entirely his good relationship with me he was amenable to 
discipline and normally behaved better after each occasion. At 
this stage I was still treating him rather more leniently than a 
normal child but when he became particularly unruly I made it 
quite plain that I would stand so much and no more. A sharp 
word or a smack was usually sufficient to achieve my purpose- 
Indeed there were occasions when he burst into tears on being 


1 *Maladjusted' items 


Rejection of adults . ‘Unsettled’ items 


Es d 8. 79 Variabili XM T T 
Hostility to children. à SES Anxiety 2 adult-approval I3 
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reprimanded. This was in marked contrast to his hardened 
attitude to punishment displayed earlier. у 

“The first indications of his new attitude towards other children 
were noted during January. Loud comments upon the lesson 
in order to make himself the centre of attraction became rapidly 
more frequent, and he developed a mocking laugh in which he 
indulged upon every conceivable occasion. He also took to 
repeating my words after me when I was talking to the class and 
on several occasions had to be spoken to very severely and even 
smacked before he would stop. On 26th January he passed a note 
across the class which read ‘Judith, I love you, and when I 
discovered it, proudly admitted writing it. On 28th January . 
during a craft lesson I caught him putting glue on his nose and 
enjoying it immensely before an admiring audience. This then - 
became a regular occurrence whenever glue or paint was available. 


On 2nd February he was seen 
swill bin on the way to school. \ 
ing audience. When the examination results, in which he was 
third in the class, were announced, he remarked loudly ‘J wouldn't 
have minded if I'd been bottom’. i: 
“Showing off was not the only means by which Douglas tried 
to curry favour with the other children. On 14th January during 
а craft lesson he took the work of another who was in difficulties 
and did it for him. On 13th February I noted for the first time 
that he was telling Ronald Tripp the answers in an arithmetic 
test although the latter showed no desire to be helped and could 
do the work himself quite competently. Similar incidents became 
a frequent occurrence and once or twice Ronald complained to 


1 icited aid. 
а rowing anxiety for the friendship 


МА further illustration of his g i j 
by his mother in my second interview 
annoyed when his 


ed to come home 


Tt had already been noted both 


d returned from school alone. 
ther told the teacher that she did not 
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passed in which there were not numerous complaints from other 
children that Douglas had molested them. He often maintained 
that the quarrels were not his fault but since his opponents 
differed every day this could scarcely have been true. On the 
other hand some of the children and especially the older ones 
became antagonistic to him. His mother reported at this time 
that he had been bullied by a group of some dozen boys led by an 
eleven-year-old and she had had to intervene on his behalf. In 
July he had a fight with another boy who was also notorious for 
his quarrelsome ways. A group of eleven-year-old girls, however, 
took the part of the other boy and brought Douglas forcibly to 
me. He was in tears and complained bitterly of the injustice 
done him. 

` "His persistence and attainment in school work improved 
considerably during this phase, the extra efforts he made being 
indicative of the importance he attached to pleasing me. He 
even cried because he was unable to work out an arithmetical 
problem. His work began to show a marked superiority to that 
of the rest of the class and this was especially apparent in arithmetic 
and English composition. In the second half-yearly examination 
held in July he was obviously giving of his best and retained the 
position gained in the first one. At the end of July his reading 
age (Schonell) was 11.4 years, a gain of 4.2 from September. No 
other child in the class had made a comparable gain." 

(The teacher had a third talk with the mother in June, and now 
felt in a strong enough position to offer some advice on the handl- 
ing of the boy by his parents. At this and both the preceding 
interviews she had thanked him profusely for taking an interest 
in her boy and also expressed her fears as to what would happen 
when he went into another class where the teacher might not 
appreciate his difficulties. She said she was at a loss to understand 
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before proffering any counsel. He suggested that she and her 
husband should try and arrive at some compromise on the question 
of disciplining Douglas Apparently the parents did come to 
some understanding, as at another interview with the mother 
shortly after this last one she for the first time made no complaints 
about her husband’s over-indulging the boy.) 

“Phase V. Hostility to other children is overcome. Emotional 
troubles appear to have ceased. This phase began in September 
or October. 

“In mid-July I decided that Douglas's relationship with me was 
satisfactory enough to enable me to take a very firm line over his 
continual quarrelling. He was spoken to very severely every 
time I heard he had been quarrelling and made to understand that 
if he wished to keep on good terms with me he would have to 
mend his ways. This appeared to have some effect in the few 
days immediately preceding the summer holidays but the time 
Was too short to draw any definite conclusions. 

“When school began again the following September, Douglas 
Was put in a new class consisting of what had previously been the 
first year A stream together with the brighter half of my former 
clas. The teacher taking the class joined the staff of the school 
only that term so she had not known Douglas as a problem child 
and did not notice anything untoward in his behaviour. Later 
she read my diary of the case and at the end of October completed 
a Social Adjustment Guide. On this guide his attitudes to his 
teacher were substantially the same as those recorded by me in 
July and show a maintenance of the improvement which was first 
noted in phase 12 Thus he was able to transfer to his new teacher 


ЛЕ ‘Maladjusted’ items ‘Unsettled’ items 
Hostility to adults . А а UAM o HR US Е 
4 Anxiety for adult approval I 
Anxiety for child-approval 3 
Restlesmess . + + 4 
E u 


I 
i " duced from 17 to 1. . The 
This shows that Douglas's ‘maladjustment’ score had been re Ti 
rise in Ustedes compared with. E last Qu Aroma ELS to i ES 
uncertai; ith teacher. Children continue a tern ' 
CE ope needed long after their period of anxiety has passed, and this 
Probably becomes a permanent component of their characters. 
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think her husband, who “could see no wrong in Douglas”, was 
firm enough with him. She lacked her husband’s patience when 
dealing with the child but saw more clearly when he needed 
correction. It was apparent from examples that she quoted that 
the father constantly acted as the boy’s ally when the mother 
attempted to discipline him. For instance, if Douglas were told 
by his mother to put his toys away immediately and failed to do 
so, the father would come to his defence by saying “Leave him 
alone. He will do it presently”. Consequently, as the mother 
put it, Douglas “thought the world of his father”. The father's 
absence on business for three days each week undoubtedly made it 
easier for him to adopt this lenient attitude. The nature of the 
home situation was now confirmed; feeling that the father was the 
preferred parent the mother, although a believer in discipline, was 
so afraid of bringing about a still greater estrangement between 
herself and her child that she feared to exercise her authority. 
Her carlier request that the teacher should do something about his 
getting home late was a way of attaining her object without any 
risk of further damage to her relationship with the boy. 

“By mid-February Douglas had by hook or by crook established 
a fairly amicable relationship with the rest of the class. Irecorded 
that he got on well with other children and was liked. He had 


not ceased completely, however, from making insulting remarks 
and molesting them. 


“Douglas’s need for popularity adversely affected his persistence 


at school work. On the February Social Adjustment Guide he 
was recorded as ‘sometimes attentive but often trying to catch the 


attention of other children’. Не sometimes ‘worked steadily’ a 
written work but at other times ‘worked only when compelled 
Likewise with manual w 


ork he worked ‘steadily when in the 
mood’ but was often slack. When he decided to make an effort, 
however, he showed that he could attain standards equal to those 
reached at the peak of phase II. As far as possible I insisted that he 
did a reasonable amount of work and sometimes kept him in at 
playtime until this had been achieved. Quite often when thus 
left by himself he finished the work quite speedily and competently- 
When the half-yearly examinations were held during the last week 
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in January, he was placed third in order of merit in the class and 
was top among the boys. 

Р hase IV. Abandonment of the attempts to achieve good 
relations with other children. Hostility towards them increases 
and he becomes more desirous of good relations with teacher. 
This results in an improvement in school work. The peak of 
Phase was reached at the beginning of July.* 

Although Douglas's popularity With his classmates had 
definitely been on the increase he did not completely overcome his 
distrust of them or his tendency to squabble. This no doubt 
prevented him from establishing uniformly amicable relations. 
Consequently, such as he did establish were either too great a 
strain or did not bring him the emotional fulfilment that he had 
anticipated." (This seems an interesting example of a child’s 
experimenting with patterns of readjustment which may some- 
times be false: Douglas's chief human need, at eight years, was 
acceptance by an adult.) 

As he failed in his relationships with other children, Douglas 


became once again more eager to please me. Thus phase IV was 
The child's object was to win 


а return to the position in phase II. 
the approval of his teacher while attempting to ignore his need 
"for the approval of other children. Nevertheless he continued 
to value the more or less constant friendship of Ronald Tripp. 
In April I had already noticed that Douglas's seeking to be the 


centre of attention was not so marked as formerly. His tendency 
aloud to the 


to repeat things after me inockingly and to comment alo 
Class was diminishing and he no longer went out of his way to 
belp other children with their work. I have no record of any 
showing-off later than the middle of May. At about the same 


time instances of hostility towards other children became much 
belonging to one 


more frequent, In June he hid a skipping rope iu 

of the girls and waited until she had gone home before reve d g 

where he had put it. In this month and in July scarcely a day 
: Н j ‘Unsettled’ items 

.. 'Maladjusted' ite: | 
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the good attitudes developed towards me, and this was done 
without any special treatment on her part. This is a definite 
indication of the extent of his readjustment. 

“A great improvement in the boy's relations with other children 
was recorded at the same time. He was described as getting on 
well with others and as being liked by them. He no longer 
molested other children nor was he spiteful in his behaviour 
towards them. He did not squabble any more than is usual for a 
child of his age. Indeed, in the section of the guide which deals 
with attitudes to other children his score is completely normal. 
My own observations of his behaviour at the times when I saw 
him during this period confirmed his class teacher’s opinion. 

“Some speculation may be permitted as to why Douglas 
suddenly and with such seeming ease achieved the good relations 
with other children for which he had been striving for several 
months. There are several factors which could have contributed 
to the final success. First, his parents may have acted upon the 
advice I gave to his mother in June and this may have had the 
desired effect of making the child more settled. Secondly, much 
of his unpopularity during the previous term had apparently been 
forgotten over the summer holidays, thus enabling him to make a 
fresh start. Thirdly, the children in his new class would un- 
doubtedly place much more importance on success in school work 
and thus tend to think more of him. Fourthly, most of the older 
children who had been among Douglas’s special antagonists had 
now left for secondary schools. 

“Douglas's persistence at classwork was still somewhat variable 
in October and his work still untidy, but his teacher was convinced 
of his outstanding ability and he was beginning to produce the 
work one would expect of a child of his ability.” 

(By way of conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the 
treatment followed the principle stated at the beginning of this 
chapter: the teacher set out, by his encouragement, interest and 
forbearance, to awaken a wish for approval. As the child 
learned to value his relationship with the teacher so he would 
tolerate chiding, appreciate expressions of approval and avoid 
disapproval, The amount of correction that the child could 
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accept required a nice judgment of the val i i 
placed on this EU xar SA 


DORIS— (age 13). 


Doris was in the most backward class for her year in a Secondary 
Modern school. Her reading age was 6}, equal to that of an 
average child of half her age. It was not her backwardness, 
however, which gave the greatest cause for concern. The 
teacher of her previous class had reported: “Doris was like a wild 
cat in the classroom. She was dishonest, untruthful and a 
wanderer. She would wreck every lesson she joined, and should 
not be in an ordinary school.” Another teacher reported: “She 
is quite incapable of learning to read". 

She had proved unmanageable to these two teachers, and in 
despair the headmistress asked for her to be examined with a view 
to her removal to a residential school. However, the psycho- 


logical service had to contend with the usual difficulty of broken 
appointments, and the girl in the meantime entered the class of 
the teacher whose work with her is the subject of this record. 


After she had been with her for some six months the Social 
Adjustment Guide gave the following rating: 


Hostility to adults о (marked) 
Hostility to other children 4 (fair degree) 
Anxiety for adult approval 4 (a little) 

5 (fair degree). 


Anxiety for child-approval 
With sundry other items these gave а ‘maladjusted’ score of 16. 
The ‘unsettled’ score was 19. Considering the alarming report 
high, but these recordings 


quoted above this was not terribly 
the time when they are made, and 
take the edge off Doris's nuisance. 


had been the leader in planning 

nths later, in the company 

of a group of her school mates, she picked up some stones and 

seeing a cyclist approaching said “I’m going to hit him”. She 

threw a stone and missed, bu with a second stone. 
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No doubt her primary impulse was to cut a figure before the 
other girls, but the incident illustrates what a habit of hostility 
she had towards people. It should also be borne in mind that 
active outdoor delinquency of this sort is very rare among girls. 

As was to be anticipated this hostility and delinquency was the 
reflection of Doris’s critical situation at home. From a baby of 
two weeks she had been brought up by her grandmother. 
Between the ages of seven and ten she had her parents and family 
also living with her in the grandmother's house, but at the latter 
age she was taken by them, with their four other children, to live 
on their own in another part of England. She referred to her 
visits to the grandmother as “going home”. When the teacher 
queried this and mentioned her parental home she replied: 

‘“That isn’t home. That’s only the house where I live". 

When the father heard of her referral to the Child Guidance 
Clinic owing to her bad school behaviour he gave her a thrashing, 
to which he attributed her recent improvement. He expressed 
his antagonism to her by saying: "There's always an odd man out 
in every family. I have five children and Doris is the odd one”. 
The mother later told the teacher that when he got into a certain 
mood he would like to have the little ones around him but could 
not bear to have Doris in the room. Yet for some time she had 
had the job of taking over the care of the younger children on 
coming home from school and preparing the father’s evening 
meal for him (the mother worked from 4.30 to 10 p.m.). 

The family-situation as thus revealed showed the dual themes of 
pattern "T —preference for and separation from a preferred parent- 
substitute—and of ‘F’, that of the antagonistic father making one 
of his children the “black sheep’. Besides this there were reports 
of noisy family quarrels. The one redeeming feature was 
Doris's passionate attachment to her younger brother and sistet— 
although this also may be regarded as a sign of a child’s feeling 
itself rejected by the parents. 

A few days after Doris had returned from spending her school 
holidays with her grandmother it was her turn to tell a story to the 
class. Its nature was such that the teacher found an excuse for 
breaking it off, and later in the day asked her to repeat it to her 
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privately. This she did very quietly and earnestly, her eyes quite 
dull and seeming to forget the teacher as ifshe was dreaming aloud. 
The story was as follows, reproduced from the teacher’s account: 

“There were three children, one girl of fourteen, one of thirteen, 
and a boy of two. Their parents took them to stay with their 
1 They all enjoyed the holiday, but the 


grandmother in ——- 
father was frequently rude to the grandmother, who eventually 


told him to go home. The father then hit the grandmother on 
the head with an axe and killed her. The younger girl took the 
baby boy and went to fetch a policeman. She left the baby with 
someone else, after making this unknown person promise not to 
give up the baby to its parents. She then accompanied the 
policeman to her home. Her father was taken away by the 
police, and hanged, while this younger girl stood by and watched. 
“Doris gave a Very detailed and horrible account of the hanging, 
and described how the father begged the girl to save him and how 
she refused because it would “each him not to hurt her Gran 
again’. Doris concluded the story with these words: “Then 
they took him down and buried him in a big deep hole that the 
girl had dug. He wasn't dead, and he kept saying, Let me out’, 
but I went and jumped on his grave until he shut up, so that 
they shouldn't. Then I took our George and took him away $0 
our Mum and my sister shouldn't have him. He was glad, 
because he didn't want to live with them, he only wanted me. 
“Her expression as she said this was one of great pleasure. A 
It was quite evident by the characters in the story and by the 
way she identified herself with the girl in it that she was giving 
vent to a fantasy which she had built up with regard to her own 


family. % à 
Our discussion of the case yielded no promising ER d 
teacher in an Approved School prophesied that that YT et ie 
girl’s destiny. On the face of it the like ood 2 the girl's 
keeping out of further trouble while remaining 12 x. M es 
at home seemed small. But there #23 no certainty of her setting 
in a residential school as she had earlier threatened to jump 1n à 
river if sent to one. Her passionate attachment to the younger 


1 Where her own grandmother lived. 
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children kept her tied emotionally to her family. This also 
counted against the idea that she should return to live with her 
grandmother. There was also the consideration that her present 
teacher was the emotional prop which enabled her to endure the 
critical situation at home. Removal from the school would not 
only mean a separation from this teacher but would very likely 
be regarded as engineered by her and so construed as an act о 

rejection. A maladjusted child like Doris who feels herself ‘let 
down’ by the adult in whom she has begun to have confidence 
will not easily trust another adult, even if another could be found 
who would exercise the same forbearance with her. The 
stability that the girl was getting from her association with her 
present teacher was probably the best chance she would ever get. 
There seemed nothing for it but a visit to the parents to try to 
persuade them to make things easier for the girl. There was even 
a difficulty here because of the likelihood of the father's punishing 
the girl again if he suspected she was still misbehaving in school. 
A reason for the visit would have to be found which carried no 
suggestion of this kind. 

The teacher managed to have two talks with the mother and 
one with the father. They achieved the result of winning over 
parents who had previously sabotaged the Child Guidance 
service. The mother actually kept the teacher talking for about 
one and a half hours at a street corner; the father’s final conversion 
seemed to date from his relating a lot of his war experiences to the 
headmistress. It would have been easy for a trained social worker 
to despair of such parents, yet in the worst family situations there 
are often hidden factors which make success possible. This 
applies in particular to the moody, hostile sort of father such as 
Doris had, for where there is hostility there is also anxiety. One 
can only surmise the emotional processes by which he was won 
over. He had accepted the teacher within his fellowship-circle, 
and so could not continue to be hostile to the girl towards whom 
the teacher was well-disposed. ‘Your friends are my friends, 
and my friends are your friends’ is one of the laws of human 
association. His hostility broken, his need to accept his daughter 
could assert itself. He even began to recognize some affinity 
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between himself and her in the feckless habits they had in common. 
He was so amused at her proficiency in swearing that, he claimed, 
he made her mad sometimes just to hear her do it. The teacher 
impressed on him and the mother that the girl should be kept as 
calm as possible and never provoked—a solution at which the 
father expressed surprise since it had never occurred to him before. 

Certainly the teacher’s talks with the parents awakened them to 
their responsibilities and to the seriousness of the position, and 
made them think about their handling of the girl. The mother, 
who was the less feckless of the two, undertook to take over the 
handling of her daughter herselfin the future. This contact with 
how much tan be done by а teacher, 


the parents serves to illustrate 
k but with a deep concern 


without a formal training in social wor 
for a child. 

The handling of Doris at school followed the same lines as with 
Douglas. The teacher had to strike а mean between patience 
with her tiresomeness and making her amenable to discipline. 
While her outbursts made this more difficult than with the boy, 
her evident need for approval provided the foundation upon 
which discipline could be built. Already when the case was 
reported to me the girl was showing some eagerness for acceptance. 


During the previous year she had been frequently absent, especially 
after a reprimand, but now she was seldom away altogether, 
She said she would not stay 


although still late most mornings. 


ed a hypocritical virtue such as 
th her arms folded ог loudly 
. This did not prevent 
her sobbing with self-pity and jealousy if she thought that the 
teacher was giving too much of her time to another girl, or 
having tantrums and becoming ical at the least provocation. 

ed and unvalued 


Sh f 
e had a general expectancy А iU 


which led her to read guile an 7 

ene naden lop epokt fully the day-to-day progress 0 

her rehabilitation would be to cover again the ground of Douglas s 

adjustment to school. As is usual with hostile children this 
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Progress consisted in the outbursts becoming gradually less 


make one of the 


party). From being a depressed, unhappy-looking girl she had 
i ise and dignity. Her 
she could converse 


children were havin 


8 a therapeutic effect on each other. 
VA reading age of 


7.07.4 years. 
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More important still, however, was that the headmistress and 
her staff accepted the responsibility for Doris's rehabilitation and 
never lost sight of this objective even when it was a question of 
producing Christmas plays. Doris was desperately keen to take 
some part in the School Play, both because her sister did (it was 
one of the few occasions which brought her parents to the school) 
and also because—being the rejected child at home and a backward 
one at school—it afforded her the chance to gain recognition. 
Given the part of ‘angel’ in a Nativity play she showed what this 
meant to her emotionally by her tremendous efforts at self 
control; for a restless maladjusted child, who when not upset 
herself is liable to be upsetting others, the necessity of keeping 
absolutely quiet and still in successive rehearsals must have needed 
extraordinary self-discipline. She accomplished this, and was 
able to perform before her parents. She repeated her success in 
the following year. It goes without saying that it would have 
been very, very much easier for the staff just to have left Doris out 
of such activities. 

In view of discussions in earlier chapters on the part played by 
in our contemporary clinical procedures, it 
note that when her referral to a residential 
found to be 67 (Terman 
attributed her difficult 
aggravated by the fact 


intelligence testing 
will be of interest to 
school was in question Doris's ГО. was 
Merrill test). The psychologist therefore 
behaviour to her very low intelligence, 
that she had had five changes of school. 
The teacher was not convinced that Doris was a dull child, and 
quoted the following from her notes: 
'n a History lesson about Chri 
explained that at that time people believed the world to be flat, 
but that Columbus believed it to be round. Doris's remark was 
"IF anyone said, now, that the world was flat we should think he 
was daft, shouldn't we?” 
"When I agreed she we 
that Columbus was just as 
"Doris is my monitress, and 
seems to have а good memory as 1€ 
of the books we use. 


stopher Columbus 1 had 


nt on "The people must have thought 


daft in those days, mustn't they?’ 
makes very few mistakes. She 
gards the size, shape and colour 
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“One afternoon when she had given out the Bibles, I asked the 
class to turn to Psalm 121. She took my Bible to find the place 
for me and turned over the pages, but failed to find it. Then she 
turned to the index. It was obvious that she would not be able 
to read the names of the books. Eventually, after puzzling over 
the index for some moments, she asked me to write the word, 
Psalms, as it would look on the paper, and she compared this with 
each word in the index until she found it. She then found the 
place with little further difficulty. This whole process took about 
twelve minutes.” 

When people attempt to describe what they regard as intel- 
ligence they usually include the ability to plan and to use foresight. 
It was mentioned that in her earlier period Doris could plan her 
delinquencies. The following is another example from her home 
life. Since the mother works in the evenings and the father goes 
to escort her home, the elder sister is expected to see that Doris 
goes to bed at 9 p.m. On one occasion when she had had a 
friend to tea, she quarrelled with her sister, and declared that she 
Was not going to bed but was going out. She took her friend into 
the hall, told her to wait on the doorstep until she (Doris) slammed 
the door behind her, and then to tun down the path and slam the 
gate. Doris, who had remained in the house, took her coat and 
scarf from the hall, went upstairs on tiptoe and got into bed 
without making a sound. Her sister thought that she had gone 
out, and told her parents so on their ret 


urn. The parents went out 
to look for her and after searching without result, came home to 
see if she had returned. 


lad "They were discussing the advisability of 
notifying the police when the sister Went upstairs and found her 
asleep. 


Later she showed the sa 
laudable project. She deci 
class to give her teacher a 
many calls on the childr 


mc capacity for planning in a more 
ded to organize a collection from her 
Christmas present, but owing to the 
en’s pocket-money at that time фе 
response was disappointing. She consequently decided to hold 
the moncy over and make a fresh collection for a birthday present 
—but did not know when the teacher's birthday was. One would 
have expected a dull or thoughtless child simply to have asked 
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“When's your birthday, Miss?” But Doris put it this way: "Im 
not going to be so rude as to ask you how old you are, but will 
you please tell us when your birthday is?” Again itis an accepted 
mark of intelligence to be able to bear more than one consideration 
in mind at the same time, and still more so to be able to express 
such considerations in relation to each other. 


The probable truth is that with a maladjusted child a low LQ. 
can mean any number of things. With Doris it was more likely 
to have been the result than the cause of her maladjustment. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY PATTERNS 


As has been pointed out in Chapter Three, the twelve patterns of 
family-relationships are applications of a single theme: they rep- 
What lies resent certain standard ways in which the child 
behind the may come to fear the loss ofa secure family base. 
‘patterns’ Once one of these patterns reaches this extremity 
the child is instinctively impelled either to try to re-establish 
itself within its own family-group or to expel itself and to seek 


other adult attachments—these impulses in practice often working 
concurrently with resultant conflict, high anxiety and exhaustion. 
£ these standard situations 


It is not the mere existence of one © 
which matters. Their presence can often be discerned in ‘ordinary’ 
families, in ways that are discussed more fully below; but there 
they are absorbed and counteracted by the instinctive need of 
every member of the family to preserve its unity. This over- 
riding need to remain a family is the natural agent of self-discipline 


restraining any individual wish or impulse which might, if 
pursued, break up the group. The point, therefore, at which any 
pattern becomes liable to produce breakdown is that at which the 
deleterious tendency ismo longer being held in check by this need 


for family unity. 
_ The breakdown-point is 
in which the family lives, 


determined by the objective conditions 
by the personali of one parent or the 
other, and by the susceptibility to anxiety to which each child in 
the course of its earlier life has become conditioned. In this 
summation of influences, those which bear most immediately 
upon the child are the personalities and attitudes of the parents; 
but the social environment, by providing conditions in which the 
parents themselves thrive ог otherwise, affects the parental 
personalities and attitudes, And so in the long run 15 ап equally 


fundamental determinant. 
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In ordinary life the failure of a couple to get on together is 
explained by some such phrase as ‘incompatibility oftemperament , 
or by saying that the husband was an unadaptable sort of man or 
the wife a difficult woman to get on with. Such explanations 
are quite legitimate at the level of practical affairs. Marriage 
represents a step towards the founding ofa new human group, and 
in our European civilization the husband and wife will, or should, 
henceforth become emotionally more or less independent of the 
families in which they were reared as children and look first and. 
foremost to the family-to-be for the fulfilment of their instinctive 
need for group-attachment. (This, of course, as we know from 
the Bible, is no new doctrine.) These human needs, however, 
have been conditioned by each partner’s own upbringing. The 
need for companionship, the degree of assurance of the other’s 
devotion and loyalty, the exclusiveness with which the affection 
of the other party is demanded or the degree of freedom from 
affectional and other commitments which is expected, the wish 
to dominate or to be led and guided—all these and other emotional 
habits are brought by each partner into the marriage. Ordinarily 
the gaps between individual expectations and their realization 
tend to be filled by a process of mutual accommodation, ог 

shaking down'—although nothing in Nature is ever finally 
settled, as witness the continual squabbling by which robins 
maintain the boundaries of their territories If, on the other 


hand, one of the marriage-partners has been emotionally'/condi- 
tioned by an insecure ап 


i d unhappy childhood to make unrealistic 
and egocentric emotional demands upon the other partner Or 
‘alternatively has become so affectionately inhibited as not to be 
able to respond to the other’s emotional needs, then there is а 
danger of the partnership breaking up. With the coming of 
children each of the parents has to make a further readaptation 


in that t i ionshi i 
in he emotional relationships have to settle down into 2 
triangle of forces’. 


The twelve patterns exemplified seem to constitute the main 
ways in which adap 


2 tation can fail in the mother-father-child 
y- They tend to repeat themselves in family after family 
1 cf. David Lack, The Life of the Robin (Penguin Books). 
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because the ways in which people react to each other and to 
circumstances—the instinctive executive-reactions—also tend to 
d ii Ex M ofthe UE can be scen as representing 
quite serious m roce n p МЕ 

i enough to produce separation prior to the coming of 
children. This gives us the first four patterns (A, B, C, D). 
Marriages of these sorts are often on the verge of springing apart, 
and this danger—seen concretely in the threats of one parent or 
the other to desert the home—is the major unsettling factor for 
the children. More than one member of such a family is likely 
to be on the point of breakdown; the one who renounces the 
struggle first is he or she upon whom the strains bear hardest. 
Often it is not the child but one of the parents who removes 
him- or herself, or has a nervous ог psychotic breakdown. When 
one studies cases of delinquency arising from broken homes it is 
noticeable that they merely represent one of the standard patterns 
for the complete family in which the parental bond was the first 
to give way. For example pattern ‘D’ (that of the "impossible 
mother) is only found in the complete family when the husband 
is an exceptionally phlegmatic and unprovokable person who 
has found a means of putting uP with a wife of this sort. 

To progress down our list of patterns, with the next six it is 
often possible to see how the defective emotionality or the exces- 
sive emotional demands of one of the marriage-partners prevents 
him or her becoming a satisfactory parent. The rejection of the 
child by the father (F) may be easily recognizable as the ‘King 


Lear’ type of moody impulsive antagonism. Alternatively it 
p Me wife entirely to himself and 


may be due to his wanting his ms 

resenting any attention she gives to the children. This jealousy 

ofhis children may arise the central (unconscious 
a mother-figure, and 


impulse o£ the husband" life is the search for с 
WE LR E wife but a mother. His dislike of his 


he marries not to gain П 
children is really а form of sibling-jealousy- Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was an extreme case of this: he so feared the competition 
ofhis children that he had all five ofthem taken offto the Foundling 
Hospital as soon as they were born! 
Pattern K'—where there is pressure from another member of 
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the houschold to get rid of a child need imply no greater 


It is nevertheless doubtful if each pattern of breakdown could be 
inked with standard patterns of personality-defect. The actual 
eir economic position, the kind of house 
in, and whether they are newcomers 


It is harder for the weak in 
temperament to survive under conditions of poverty, but with 
social wellbeing they can not only attain some stability but also 


emselves. Some families who 


- To quote an example re- 
1, the family pattern was of 
ty threat of abandonment by 
ally delinquent elder brother, 
d protector against his father, 
The most that can be said as 


his mother (А + J) ; but for his equ: 


who was his mother’s favourj 


‹ 4 А 
The ‘happy family’, in which ther 
arguments, no temporary bad feeling, 
1 See Delinquency and Human Nature, p. 284. | 
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The ‘patterns’ temper, is a fantasy of the modern parent's 


ае imagination. It is natural for each member of 
Рат the family, including the mother and father, to 
press his or her claims as regards status, 


inane freedom of action and the right to rest when tired. 
e more secure a family is, the less danger lies in the direct 
expression of wishes or feelings or in the clash of them. The 
only way of obviating the periodic ‘argument’ is the complete 
mastery, or mistress-ship, of one parent. But the authoritarian 
pattern, although presenting a more unruffled and disciplined 
front to the world, lays up frustration and resentment, or saps 
independence. Provided that good feeling can be subsequently 
reaffirmed it is better to tolerate minor crises through which 
periodic readjustments can be made. 

Nothing is more ‘normal’, therefore, than the non-critical 
manifestation of our Pattern ‘A’. To what extent the ‘arguments’ 
become quarrels depends upon the personalities of the parents. 
They only reach the danger point as far as the security of the 
children is concerned if they involve physical violence or if one 
parent—usually the mother—threatens to desert the home, makes 
a gesture of ‘packing her bag’ or actually does so. 

The same criterion as to ‘danger-point’ applies to ‘B’. 
‘Ordinary’ families can in fact reach a sort of equilibrium in which 


the mother’s affections are mainly centred upon the children, one 
rotect, while the father, with 


or more of whom she tends to оуегр 
his professional or other interests, grumbles but accepts the 
Position. 

The relapse into the apathy of slumdom, pattern ‘C’, is by its 
nature not represented as such among ‘ordinary’ families. But 
the strains arising from pattern ‘G’_the overburdening of the 
mother who has not the economic or disciplinary support of her 
husband—are fairly well represented; these mothers give way to 
depression and irritability, but not to the extent that they con- 

he family or to have one of the 


vincingly threaten to desert t 
children put away or turned out of the house. А 
That of the ‘impossible’ mother (D) is of course represented in 


ordinary families at the stage where the mother may be difficult 
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but not quite ‘impossible’. Although they find her a strain and 
she will inevitably affect their attitudes to life, the children put up 
with her. The neurotic mother who keeps the family life 
turning around her infirmities or ensures a continual preoccupation 
with her by other devices may produce children who are obses- 
sionally mother-attached. But excessive demands upon sympathy 
exhaust the giver, and the constant ministering to the needs and 
whims of the neurotic mother prevent the young person from 
following his or her natural interests and ambitions. Beneath 
the over-attachment to her there is conse 
resentment! The children may accom 
depression, which involves whittling do 
in life and especially in their school-life. They do not reach the 
stage of complete exhaustion and break 


down so long as they 
avoid accident, serious illness or other shock. 


There are many times more affectionally inhibited mothers (B) 
than those whose children come to public notice. It is no 
coincidence that this pattern and pattern I—separation from some 
other preferred adult—so often go together. The normal, 
instinctive reaction of a child with an emotionally unsatisfactory 


mother is to seek affection elsewhere. ЈЕ may be with the 
father if he is th 


a substitute-parent in a relative ( 
sister) 


club-leader 


quently an unadmitted 
modate themselves by 
wn their commitments 


er ог roundsman. If the child 
oing. Breakdown only occurs 
ailable, or the child is wrenched 


come such, or where the chosen 


where no substitute parent is ay: 
away from an adult who has be 
adult is unsuitable. 


itute is very common, especially 
in well-to-do families, 


^, the son meanwhile obstinat 


who almost certainly wrote his Lo 


1 See Bird and Searle in Delinquency and Hum 
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effect it would have on his father. In its milder forms this pattern 
5 really paternal anger too long maintained against one of the 
children, so that the ‘black sheep’ is in more or less constant 
disfavour. 

Pattern ‘H’, of the parents whose own purposes and pleasures 


come first and their children’s a very bad second, or who otherwise 


neglect their children emotionally, is probably very much more 
g-class families. As 


common in well-to-do than in workin: 
lead to actual break- 


pointed out in Chapter Three this seems to 


down only in association with other factors. As with pattern 
and if they 


‘E’ the children can often find substitute-parents, 
belong to comfortably-off families this is all the easier for them. 
It just happens that as they get of an age to be independent these 
children tend to cut themselves off from their parents, reject their 
ideals and sometimes emphasize their disregard by subtle 


annoyances. 
The pattern T within the ordinary family has already been 
ubstitute often saves the 


mentioned. Although the parent-s 
situation he or she is a second best, firstly because the link is much 
more frail than the natural parental bond, and the estrangement 

duces an element of emotional 


from the true parents pro 
incompleteness and unsettledness. i 
A typical situation producing à fear of abandonment ш the 
ordinary family (pattern ‘7) is that of the young boy of five or 
less who hears his mother prou: y telling her friends that he will 
be going to boarding school when he is older. 
school only means being P 
mother, and with the young € 
sense this supposed abandonment is feared to 
working-class families the feat of ab 
parental threats to ; 
affectionate parents, espe 


cially those У 
a son of theirs ‘turning out bad’ can use this threat as 
discipline when, say, а nine-year-old boy is going through an 
awkward stage. In their perplexity as to why he only gets worse 

т g the threats more 


they redouble the cause of it by repeat: 


urgently. 


а means of 


» 
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Pattern ‘K’—the pressure from another member of the house- 
hold to get the child out of the home—is nearly always bound up 
with a step-parent. This tendency can exist in a non-critical 
degree, with an adult sister or sister-in-law winning the mother’s 
support for the suggestion that the boy would be ‘better out of. it’. 
Suggestions that the child would be better offif sent to a residential 
school for the educationally subnormal or physically handicapped 
orm of a pressure to have it removed 


- The anxiety on account of the parents’ health which characterizes 


pattern ‘L’ is in general a good tendency, leading to virtue more 
often than to vice. Even in those 


mind. I think one can say 
ty about the parent only rarely leads to 


threat is countered in time. In the process of Overcoming a 


€ B . 22 
that “Blood is thicker than water", 
г А п”. Often, also, фе above standard 
Situations are present in a degree that can be tolerated without 


undue strain or even with humour by the member of the family 
who is put at a disadvantage, A fathe 


Parents’ disagreements. 
Itis not suggested, however, that thestan 
in breakdown-prone families provide ys 
for the study of ordinary families. 
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would almost certainly be quite different, if only because of the 
different purpose behind them. The failing family is studied with 
a view to understanding the reason for its failure and the remedy- 
ing of it; with the ordinary family it would rather be a question of 
the degree of its success, or its conformity with current social and 
moral values. Consequently much more attention would be 
paid to personality- and attitude-formation in the positive sense. 
Furthermore, there are notable types of ordinary family which do 
not figure in the breakdown-producing classification. The over- 
protected child, for example, does not become delinquent because,’ 
far from its having anxieties, it is not allowed to face even the 
normal discontents which engender initiative, nor does it have 
any practice in taking decisions or in planning its own fulfilments. 
These defects of upbringing may produce anxiety and failure in 
later life, but not so long as the over-protecting parent is at hand. 
Again, if degree of success rather than susceptibility to breakdown 
5 the object of study, one would contrast the economically or 
intellectually ambitious family with the happy-go-lucky, 
complacent sort who rely upon having the maximum number of 
its members earning rather than any of them individually 


Improving their economic or educational status. 


It has been mentioned as а common factor in several of the 
other parent seemed liable 


patterns that at the critical stage one or otà с ; 
The ‘patterns? to desert the home. With delinquent or other 
om broken families it is 


mathe unsettled children fr 

incomplete therefore to be expected that the standard 

moiy patterns discovered in the complete family will 
ent under one roof with both 


apply to any portion of their lives s ] 
their На Since, moreover, iis break-up of the family has 
not only been feared but has taken place, one would expect the 
maladjusted attitudes it has generated in the child to take scverer 
forms, Striking examples of a hardening of anti-social attitudes 

becomes actual 


are fi £ abandonment (J) 
PME COM au untreatable delinquents 


abandonment. The most callous ze 

are probably those whose parents have been willing or E ES 

abandon them to someone else’s сате. The lad describe D 

Chapter Two (p.46) was one of these; he had had plenty o 
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lessons in the disloyalty and unconcern ofhis mother. Weston! had 
the experience of being passed on from one foster-mother to 
another while knowing that his own mother was looking и: 
his younger brothers and sister herself; Crowther was taken. by : 
mother to an institution and abandoned there by trickery; 
Batchelor cynically remarked upon his mother’s efforts to "palm 
him off” on to his father. Among unsettled children from 
broken homes it is again to be anticipated that they would ae 
had experience of their parents quarrelling prior to the fina 
break-up. Pattern ‘A’ is thus often part of their background А: 
particularly distressing form, since it is characteristic of such 
families that the break-up is a long-drawn-out agony, with the 
parents separating, making further attempts to live together from 
economic or other necessity, Separating again and so on. Elson 
and Turner had been victims of this semi-broken home situation 
That the twelve standard patterns apply to unsettled children fon 
broken families in respect of the part of their lives during whic 
their family was complete, and indeed usually explain the break-up 
itself, needs no further exemplification. 


It is more valuable to enquire to what extent the standard 
patterns apply to the contem 


porary situation of the child in the 
incomplete family. There are in fact several close analogies , 
between the breakdown-producing Situations in each type 9 
family. The most obvious is pattern ‘K’, since the other member 
of the family who exerts pressure for the removal of the child 3s 
in the great majority of cases a step-parent. 

In the case of a child living with its mother but without a father 
it is tempting to attribute its delinquency or other unsettledness 
to the lack of paternal discipline. The principle of the patterns 
applied to these fatherless families, however, shows that the great 
majority of them are of two main sorts. Since the two syndromes 
arc opposite ones they are easily distinguished, the main differents 
being found in the child’s attitude to its mother. In the one 507 
we find high anxiety on her behalf with the usual transfet 


: г 
symptoms; the pattern is closely analogous to ‘G’, the mothe! 


2 nd 
! The names quoted in the following Pages refer to case-histories in Delinquency ?! 
Human Nature. 
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ope broken down nervously and physically after the loss of her 
hus and (by death or desertion) in the same way as the wives of 
ik c negligent husbands were shown sometimes to break down. 
A 3 с Bgm of irritability and depression these mothers either 
s ecte their children or threatened them with separation. 

orman’s mother provided a typical example; the mothers of 
Rodney and Harris became so demoralized after the separation 
from their husbands that they turned to prostitution. 

In the other main sort of fatherless, breakdown-prone family: 


we find a notable absence of mother-anxiety, and indeed an 
True to the principle that 


estrangement from the mother (‘E’). 
breakdown can be avoided so long as the child has one trustworthy 
parent, this estrangement from the mother only becomes critical 
when the father is unavailable or is also unsuitable. This pattern 
Е consequently more common in the broken than in the complete 
amily. Among several instances reported those of Sharp, Thorn 
and Skelton are probably the most representative. 
The above principle of the one reliable parent also applies to 
Eo children left with an ‘impossible’ mother (‘D’) upon the 
cath or desertion of their fathers. The mothers of Travers and 
Knight became virtually psychotic after the death and desertion 


ds. Tilton, whose father had deserted, 


demanding mother as had 


Bird (with a frequently absent father). His case-history affords 
good illustration of the mixture © high mother-anxiety and 


similarly apt to provoke crisis in the event © 
The case of Longley is of special interest int 
iment of her husband— 


had been operative to a non-critica 
lifetime, but after her death the boy found himself at loggerheads 
with the rejected father. There are o 
Pattern analogous to ‘F may appear atter the loss of the mother; 
in many ordinary families the mother is the effective parent from 
an emotional point of view and the father only a background 
figure. 
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Pattern 'H', which might be summed up as parental indifference, 
takes an acute form in the broken family when the mother becomes 
preoccupied with a new courtship, or later with the rearing of a 
second family. Gardner resented being left with an unsympathetic 
grandmother while his mother made a new match, and was only 
reassured when he found that his step-father was willin g to accept 
him. Howarth objected to his neglect in favour of a ‘lodger’ 
whom his mother subsequently married. 

To sum up this drawing of analogies between the complete and 
incomplete family, it has been seen that seven of the patterns have 
their parallels in the latter, and may even be found there more 
frequently and usually in а more acute form. That of the slum- 
` breakdown family (‘C’) is also not restricted to the complete 

family; the same applies to the loss of a preferred parent-substitute 

(T), but in these there is nothing specific requiring comment. 

The two remaining, ‘А’ and ‘B’, are obviously not applicable to 
the one-parent family because it needs two to inake a quarrel. 
The standard patterns cannot account for quite all unsettled 
children from incomplete families, since some are subjected to 
conditions which do not arise in a complete family. The most 
evident example is the illegitimate child who is not accepted by the 
family of the unmarried mother. The latter, especially if she is 


alone in the world, finds the child a hindrance to her employment 
and out of sheer indecision or ina 


bility to overcome difficulties 
may fail to keep contact with her child in an institution (Middleton). 
The child of the unbalanced and unaffectiónate unmarried mother 
is likely to suffer more positive neglect and cruelty (Mackintosh). 
A further typical situation liable to affect illegitimate children 
and also very occasionally other children who have lost both 
parents is to be left without any relative who cares for them- 
Trouble is apt to ensue when next-of-kin accept such a child into 
their family as a matter of duty or because they cannot well 
refuse (Lawrence, Mills). This group might be described 25 
children left high and dry. А good Children’s Home is to be 
preferred to the child's being on sufferance ог frankly unwante 
in a relative’s family. 

Living in an institution might scem a standard sort of situation; 
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pU children may construe it very variously. Quite 
m es the differences between the institutions themselves, 
С. E one is seen in a different light by the child who can look 
ER FREU. and attentive parent or parent-substitute and by 
pen who feels it has been ‘dumped’ and forgotten. The 
muy from which the child has come and the nature ofits contacts 
ra them are as important elements in its life-situation as the 
ue of institution, and sometimes more so. One cannot 
mure rei content with knowing that the child has been living 
n institution or even in one ofa certain kind. For this reason, 

as T. F. Tucker emphasises," there is no such thing as an 
institution-type' of child. 


Once children have to be cared for by people other than their · 


Own parents it can be understood that the diversity of possible . 
situations is very great. Their classification would be of doubtful 
practical value. What one needs to know in order to decide 
about such a child’s future is whether it has felt itself accepted or 
at least has been able to manage without signs of trouble during 
any period of its life, and if so what kind of a human group served 
it in this way as a family. When one surveys the life-histories of 
the most intractable delinquents опе finds that nearly always there 
Was no such period at all in their lives after the age, 52У, of five. 


On the other hand a couple of years’ happiness, even several years 


back, may give something to build upon; it may eve be possible 
ne-time foster-mother, or if 


to re-establish a connection with a o 
ith a similar one. It must finally 


Тою place the young person Wi ina 
c remembered, as the key to the understanding of every variation 
and exceptional situation, that all serious unset r 
reflects their feeling ofnot having @ reliable human group te which 

It is the 


they can feel themselves permanently attached. ; 
diagnostician’s duty to understand exactly how any particular 
ha fecling. The application of this 


child has come to have suc 
general principle is probably the best way of understanding an 
helping the deprived child. 
The ‘patterns’ do not provide an explanation of the causes of 
1 Children Without Homes (The Bodley Head). 
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delinquent and other breakdown in any complete sense. Yet 
Patterns since they describe the kinds of family-situations 
and Causes liable to produce such they must have their 
place in a theory of causation. 

Although in recent years our understanding has made great 
advances, some quite knowledgeable people feel that satisfactory 
explanations of how delinquent breakdown occurs still elude us. 
This is due to a false view of cause for which the statistical approach 
has been mainly responsible. Purely statistical studies showed all 
kinds of apparently quite innocent things to be associated with 
delinquency, such as the father's being an unskilled worker or the 
family's practising a certain religion, which only served to 
demonstrate what a wild-goose chase is this search for statistical 
‘influences’. Thence it occurred to those who pursued this 
method that if no one factor gave the decisive correlation, 4 
certain combination of them might. It has been the failure to 
find this talisman which has induced some workers to feel that 
our quest for causes has been vain. 

The reason for this failure is that there is no one talisman. A 
delinquent act or other piece of bad behaviour can only take place 
when all the conditions necessary for its happening are present. 
But just because acts of a certain kind, such as larceny or assault, 
may appear exceedingly similar, this is not to say that they arise 
from a similar set of necessary conditions. Quite dissimilar sets 
of conditions may permit the occurrence. In fact, when external 
circumstances are studied, one finds a large variety of conditions 
which tend to be associated with unsettledness. Some are more 
so than others, but the variety preventsany one, orany combination, 
from standing out as the primary causal factor. 

There is a further difficulty in our search for causes. A factor, 
such as a child’s having had pneumonia during its first year of life, 
may only become a causative factor in maladjustment if some 
later event, such as a separation from the mother at three years, 
makes it significant. An analogy would be that sulphur and 
charcoal are only constituents of gunpowder with the addition of 
saltpetre. Without the latter there is no gunpowder, and so the 
sulphur and charcoal cannot be constituents of it. Certain 
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factors in unsettledness, in short, are not significant in themselves, 
but only in conjunction with other factors. It is useful, therefore, 
to think of a linkage of events or circumstances producing a total 
effect; and of this effect there may be no sign if any of the links is 
missing—just as the mixture will not explode if any of the 
gunpowder-ingredients is omitted. But as pointed out above, we 
are likely to find more than one such linkage producing a similar 
effect—just as there is more than one explosive mixture. One 
of the best examples of this is the background of the unforth- 
coming, depressed sort of children. The pattern of behaviour 
and attitudes which they show is very uniform, but it can arise 
from quite distinct sorts of life-situation. If a statistical search. 
were made for ‘factors’ producing juvenile depression and 
unforthcomingness the validity of any one of them would be low 
because of the confusion of quite distinct causal sequences. The 
teal talismans begin to appear when we make inductive studies of 
the real relationships and so learn to sort out one pattern of 
Causation from another. ' 

Our contemporary knowledge of delinquency and other 
unsettledness has in fact revealed some significant linkages. We 
Observe that certain kinds of society, whether it be that of a pre- 
industrial culture or of a rural area in our own country, have 
comparatively few unsettled children, although the same folk, 
under industrial conditions, produce their delinquents. We 
further observe that, within the industrial urban area itself, those 
districts where families have lived for more than one generation 
with their relatives about them have, again, comparatively few 
unsettled children and practically no delinquency, whereas not 
Many miles away an ‘immigrant’ community whose families 
have come from other parts of Britain produce large numbers who 
are unsettled, delinquent and backward. There would appear to 
be something deleterious, not in urban industrialism in itself, but 
in the breaking of the discipline and traditions of a settled 
community and the uprooting of families from their friends and | 
relations. This is not to idealize about community-life, which is 
apt in practice to consist in squabbling and *back-biting' as much 
as in mutual help. But among those with whom they have been 
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brought up, people know where they stand: they are relieved of 
the insidious strain of uncertainty about the reception and the 
treatment they will meet from neighbours, or about the credit 
they can get from the corner shop. From habit, also, they respect 
the opinion of neighbours and relatives, whom they know are 
keeping an eye on their standards and conduct. Finally, the 
mother of the family has her own mother, another relative, or 4 
close friend acting as relative-substitute, in whom she can confide 
and whose companionship gives her a relief from the demands and 
responsibilities of her own household. ] 

A further modification is required, however, when we realize 
that the British middle class, which is heavily migratory owing to 
the nationwide advertisement of salaried posts, does not seem to 
suffer from being thus de-communalized and uprooted; or if E 
do suffer they have resources, such as the means of travel, of soci 
mixing and of more rapid participation in the local life, which 
prevent them succumbing. They have at hand a number © 
antidotes to the strain of settling into a new community. 

Let us explore further the part played by strain as a linking factor 
between social conditions and the individual's mental health. No 
experienced field-worker can have failed to notice how many 
family troubles have originated from the father’s returning home 
after gruelling war experiences in a state of nervous exhaustion 07 
shock. Strains which did not affect him previously now prove 
intolerable, he becomes ‘unbalanced’ and takes up irritable- 
depressive or even vicious and psychotic attitudes to members 9 
his family. It often occurs, also, that a boy can put up with 2n 
unsatisfactory home situation—until he suffers an accident, 587» 
to his head, eye or hand. Such cases of breakdown are suggestiv? 
for our general problem: it may be that certain social groups 219 - 
exposed to more than their fair share of the strains of life. The 
sections most hard hit would seem to be the wage-carners and ties 
families who migrate, or are transferred, to localities where they 
are out of reach of relatives and friends, and those who а 
subjected to grossly unsuitable conditions of work and housing: 


1 See Peter Abrahams’ 


oe 5 [254 
description of the coloured workers’ conditions in Johannesb 
(Return to Goli, Faber). 
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It must not be forgotten on the other hand that slumdom is a 
two-way problem, since poor wage-earners and other social 
misfits. gravitate thereto; ‘migration’ also may sometimes be 
prompted by an inability to settle down in the home community 
ey an unsatisfactory family life, so that it is part cause and part 
effect, 

These complications, however, should not be allowed to distract 
us from the general proposition that being without roots and bad 
living conditions are factors opening the door to breakdown. I 
was able to observe instances of prolonged and excessive overtime 
work during the war having a similar effect, and this is borne out 
by the finding during the First World War, but neglected during 

‘the Second, that а normal working day of about eight hours in 
the end produces the greatest output. 

It is at this stage, that of abnormal strain, that our knowledge of 
the causes of breakdown is flimsiest. I think we should regard 
With suspicion any general influence making for anxicty, social 
Insecurity, frustration or undue physical stress, but we shall have 
to leave it to the social statistician to assess the importance of each. 
It would be of interest, for example, to correlate the delinquency 
Statistics with periods of rising prices which are causing real wages 
to fall and thus making it more difficult for the working-class 

Ousewife to make both ends meet. Fears arising from the danger 
of war may be another insidious strain-factor, as may be also high 
Working speed or other unfavourable industrial conditions, and 
discomfort in getting to and from work. On the other hand free 
medical and dental attention must be an important factor removing 

ancial and health anxieties, and unemployment insurance makes 

the loss of a job less disastrous. Where, as is reported to be the 

, Саѕе in some parts of the United States, older children and young 
People so get out of hand in neighbourhoods and in buses as to be 
a menace to the general public, this must have a general wearing 
effect upon the local population. To the more obvious kind of 
‘train we should probably have to add the poor health caused by 

ficient and deleterious diet and atmospheric pollution. i 

Against placing too much weight on these general factors it may 

€ objected that conditions of life were harder and less certain in 
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earlier times. The answer is, first, that the modern industrial 
society probably fails more by its removal of social supports and 
disciplines than by imposing a greater degree of hardship. 
Secondly, with our modern medical resources and social services 
we keep alive unstable people and their children who previously 
perished. Up to the passing of the Unemployment Insurance 
‘Acts just before the First World War steadiness of employment and 
soberness of habits had great survival value. The children of the 
unsteady and the unsober would tend to die of malnutrition or 
disease. Probably because their anxicties and restlessness sap their 
physical resources maladjusted and unsettled children are much 
more prone to common ailments than the emotionally stable; in 
earlier generations most of these children would have died. 
Many of those who lived would have run away to sea, where the 
chances of survival were small, and probably far more young 
delinquents perished thus than on the scaffold. The upshot is that 
social services which attend to material needs but neglect the 
communal and emotional welfare of the people are likely to have 
the praradoxical effect of increasing the amount of delinquency 
and other breakdown. 

To refer back to our quest for causes, it is seen that strain- 
producing social conditions with a disintegrated social structure 
are doorway No. 1 to widespread unsettledness. But in any 
given conditions only a small minority of families do actually 
produce unsettled or delinquent children. Here, as will be 
apparent, is the place of the ‘patterns’ in the causal sequence. 
Upon some families, who are afflicted by the death or illness of a 
parent, the strains of life bear unusually hard. In others the 
parents, by their personalities, are ill-equipped either to face life 


1 According to an unpublished study made at the Bristol University Institute of 
Education covering 982 maladjusted, unsettled and stable children. Maladjusted boys and 
to a lesser extent girls are for example very subject to respiratory and ear infections 
compared with stable children. 

[In statistical terms:— Е 

For boys, with n = 2, x* = 28.80; giving р <.001. 

For girls with n = 2, x? = 8.37; giving p <.05, (nearly .or). 

For boys and girls, with n = 2, x* = 33.38, giving р = <,oor]. 

Maladjusted boys and girls are also very subject to muscular and postural abnormality, 
the girls in this case being nearly as much so as the boys. 

[For boys and girls, with n = 2, х = 44-71 giving p <.001.] 
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or to fit into a family unit. This is the causative stage at which 
we have made the greatest progress in recent years and which has 
consequently attracted the main attention, but it is a cross-section 
of an extended process. The family should be seen as the 
immediate matrix within which the social strains work to produce 
an intolerable situation for some child. We may wonder how the 
parents who are responsible for such situations came in the first 
place to have weak personalities. The answer is already provided 
by our previous discussion: the mishaps of death, illness, il- 
legitimacy and the catastrophes of war and nature produce 
situations in which children are bereft of a stable family back- 
ground, so that in any sort of human society there is likely to be an 
offshoot, even though a tiny one, of potentially unstable people. 
It does not therefore need an unstable parent in the first place to 
produce an unsettled child. The treatment which has led to the 
insecurity may even originate from well-meaning but over- 
rigid and insensitive views about child-upbringing on the part of 
eminently stable parents. Nevertheless there is usually an clement 
of personality-weakness in the parents when a child is unsettled, 
and this may be regarded as open-door No. 2 in the causation of 
Juvenile breakdown. 

' Even when these two conditions of unusual social strain and 
Personality-weakness are fulfilled, resulting in a breakdown- 
prone family, the fact remains that not all children of such families 
do actually break down. How a child reacts to contemporary . 
insecurity seems to depend upon the conditioning of its need for 
love and secure attachment to the mother by the events of its early 
childhood. It is now fairly well established that children who 
have suffered an early separation, or long or painful illness in the 
first three years of life (that is, before the age when they can under- 
Stand the reason for such treatment) become pre-disposed to 
anxiety during their later childhood. This does not mean that 

€y are foredoomed to delinquency, to becoming affectionless 
Psychopaths or to any other kind of instablitity. If they receive 
the devoted mother-love they require they are likely to turn out 
а5 sensitive but rather unenterprising people who demand the 
Maximum certainty in life. In an unsatisfactory family, however, 
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they will break down while their brothers and sisters will not. 

The position ofa child among its brothers and sisters would also 
seem to condition the milieu within which in later life it will seek 
fulfilment. In his study of miners who won scholarships to 
universities (he being one of the sample) J. P. Lees! discovered that 
intermediate, as opposed to eldest, sons preferred to find achieve- 
ment through leadership of a group of their fellows, such as by 
becoming trade union officials or local councillors. In so far as 
‘intermediates’ prefer group-activities this would make them more 
prone to delinquency as boys, and his later studies of delinquents 
confirm this. 

In our study of the conditions necessary for breakdown, the 
events of the child’s early life and its place in the family form the 
third group of factors, which act by making it more or less 
vulnerable to adverse social and family conditions. 

The fourth facilitating factor, in the case of delinquent break- 
down, is a social atmosphere which by its laxity, indifference or 
suggestion becomes permissive of this sort of behaviour. The 
‘delinquent neighbourhood’ by itself is not a sufficient explanation 
of persistent delinquency. It merely renders a delinquent solution 
to anxiety and lack of fulfilment easier. These delinquent 
neighbourhoods are subject to social strains in a greater 
degree than the more respectable areas, parents of weak 
personality gravitate to them, and those of strong personality and 
aspiring standards get out at the first opportunity. Delinquency 
becomes condoned in such areas more because the inhabitants 
cannot help themselves than because they embrace a lawless 
social philosophy. 

A fall in moral standards in any community is probably itself a 
reflection of a general atmosphere of depression—arising from 
strain, discouragement and helplessness. People cease to care, 
forget their responsibilities, and, being too “apathetic to rouse 
themselves, tolerate nuisance as the easier way out. Thus the 
tolerance of bad behaviour in a given community at any one time 


1J, P. Lees and L. J. Newson, “Family and Sibship Position and Some Aspects of 
Juvenile Delinquency” (British Journal of Delinquency, July 1954). 4 
Р. Lees, “Social Mobility of a Group of Eldest-Born and Intermediate Adult Males 


(British Journal of Psychology, July 1952). 
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acts as a further ‘open door’. This does not mean that we should 
become fatalistic about the fall in standards: a lack of social leader- 
ship to maintain the highest standards possible will induce further 
sections of the community to feel helpless and to lapse into the 
depressive attitude of ‘everyone for himself’. 

With the other doors already open, the lowering of moral 
standards makes delinquency more available to the delinquency- 
prone. The effect of this lowering is a marginal one, but that is 
not the true measure of its social importance. For normal living 
we need a code of right and wrong and of fair dealing and 
courtesy. Without these, where sharp practice, bullying and 
lack of respect for the personality of others become the rule, life 
is made much less bearable. With a slump in human relations 
everyone gets on everyone else’s nerves and people smart under 
wrongs; this then becomes one of the social strains discussed 
earlier, and its effect in terms of unsettledness and delinquency is 
probably much greater in the long run than the immediate 
permissiveness of a lax morality. 

] All the conditions so far described are fairly general. A 
significant minority of the nation’s families could get through all 
the four ‘doorways’, that is to say, they are living in conditions of 
strain and frustration, the parents by their human attitudes are 
producing insecurity in their children, some at least of the latter 
will have suffered in their early lives in a way to pre-dispose them 
to anxiety, and the low moral standards of their neighbour- 
hood offer delinquent outlets. The samples of children whose 
behaviour was studied by means of the Social Adjustment Guides 
showed that many more children had delinquency-prone attitudes 
than in fact became persistently delinquent. There were children. 
with high hostility who had apparently not been provoked into 

cing completely ‘beyond control’; some were seekers after 
attention and affection who had not thus far been enticed by a 
sexual pervert; others were restless types who had found sufficient 
feckless amusement and excitement in comparatively innocent 
Pastimes; there were show-offs whose bravado had not been 
‘dared’ into delinquency; the cunning rogues had kept their wits 
about them, and had either not been caught or had practised legal 
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forms of trickery. Lastly, none of them had met with nerve- 
exhausting shock or accident or sudden worsening of their life- 
situation. All that was missing, in short, was the crisis-event. In 
any case of breakdown some such can nearly always be found, 
even though it was no more than the kind of unlucky wound on 
a tender spot which may cause a quarrel in an ordinary family, 
but which in a breakdown-prone one shatters the precarious 
structure of the family-relationships. With these crisis-factors 
must be mentioned their opposites, the factors which make a 
fragile emotional situation bearable. A surprisingly large number 
of children, for example, find emotional support in a kindly 
teacher or club leader. 

We have traced five types of causation which may be regarded 
as the pre-conditions for breakdown. These were adverse living 
conditions and other social strains, together with the lack of the 
community-supports which might absorb them; the weaknesses 
of parents; the vicissitudes of the child’s early years; lax standards; 
crisis-events. None of these conditions is absolutely necessary. 
In general each opens the way for the operation of the next, but 
itis the precise linkages which matter. The family is the junction 
where all the lines of causation meet. If the ‘patterns’ are studied 
with this general survey in mind they will be seen as the detail 
of how these causative elements act cumulatively to produce an 
unsettled or delinquent child. The handling of cases consists in 
removing or mitigating such of the pre-conditions as are within 
the powers of the social practitioner to modify. It must neverthe- 
less be remembered that many of them reflect the burdens of life 
and the communal disorganization within a modern industrial 
society, and these defects it is our duty as citizens to remedy. 
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TREATMENT must be in terms that not only the caseworker but 
also the family concerned can understand. For this reason the 
chapters on treatment may often have seemed taken up with 
practical tips’; but these have been applications of a general 
theory of human behaviour. Unless the caseworker has some 
means of understanding faulty attitudes and maladjusted behaviour 
objectively he or she will lapse into a position of blaming and 
taking sides. As members of the public it is necessary for us 
to maintain moral pressures of this sort, but the caseworker must 
try to see beyond the offence to the unfavourable conditions which 
have brought it about. A body of practical knowledge is also 
more easily borne in mind, and is more intelligently and con- 
Sistently applied, when linked together by a general theory. 
One hesitates to use this word, such a bad reputation has theory 
for being cut off from practice. But in fact the theorist depends 
more upon the practitioner than the other way round, for no 
theory is of any value which is not directly based on experience 
and observation. Far from needing to feel inferior, the worker in 
the field has at least one big advantage over the professional 
Philosopher (unless of course the latter also does his field-work) ' 
in that he handles the bricks that theories are built of. At the 
same time experience needs to be drawn together into a theory; 
for thereby observations take on more meaning and can be 
teflected upon more consciously, so that they are in the forefront 
of the mind when similar circumstances are met again. This 1s 
all theory really amounts to, and the following summary is an 
attempt put in the form of a blueprint the experience which for 
the most part the social worker and I would have had in common. 
For the understanding of human behaviour. the theory of the 
executive-reactions provides us with a fairly straightforward key. 
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Their purpose is to ensure that the basic personality-needs are 
satisfied as fully as can be in the circumstances, or to minimize the 
bad effects if they cannot be. The remarkable thing about them 
is that whatever the human need, whether it be the social one of 
attachment to a group, or a personal one of feeling oneself 
effective and valued, or the physical needs of hunger or sex, а 
similar succession of executive-reactions comes into play te 
ensure fulfilment, or where this is impossible, to enable the 
individual to get along for the time being with the least amount 
of distress. 

Inany unfavourable situation these reactions operate instinctively 
to produce the necessary readjustment—either in the person or in 
his environment, If for example a sash window gets stuck onc 
finds oneself momentarily in an ineffective relationship with the 
window—and it has become part of man’s nature to dislike 
situations in which he is ineffective The first reaction to 2 
failure of this sort is to try to overcome the difficulty—to bang the 
window harder until it moves. This impulse to try harder, 
either by a reinforcement of physical effort or by closer attention, 
is the usual first response to frustration and is so universal as to be 
taken for granted. It is noticeable in personal relations, as when 
we find children who are trying extra hard to make sure of their 
acceptance by their parents; in extreme cases this becomes ‘trying 
too hard’ and amounts to anxiety. Such children are unnaturally 
helpful and unbelievably good. 

Anxiety is that state which arises when the individual finds 
himself in one of those situations which our nature reacts against 
as ‘unfavourable’ but in which he is unable to take any effective 
counter-action. Nevertheless the impulse to take some action 
remains alive, making the anxious person fretful, restless 21 
unable to settle down to pursue other interests. Every one of us 
must have suffered from the uneasiness and inability to concentrate 
upon a book or a piece of work ifa member of our family has been 
unaccountablylate. This restlessness becomes chronic in children 
who have been subjected to long periods o£ family-insecurity, an 

1 This general need to be effective is included in what I elsewhere term the self-realizatio® 
relationship. See Delinquency and Human Nature, pp. 394-6. 
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is therefore common to all states of maladjustment except those 
in which exhaustion has produced lethargy and depression. 

Supposing, however, that our above-mentioned sash-window, 
even after a good banging, refuses to move, we do not thereupon 
lapse into а state ofanxiety. We try the next window, or if there 
is none, ignore the stuffiness or if that is impossible go out into 
the fresh air. Everyday life consists in innumerable acts of 
choice—of selecting the pleasant and rejecting the unpleasant (to 
use traditional terms for the things which serve or oppose our 
needs). This impulse to reject may be said to be a feature of life 
itself. Even the amoeba rejects unsuitable food and develops 

rejecting attitudes’ as it learns what is unsuitable. It is not 
generally realized how comprehensively this impulse works in 
governing normal human behaviour. It is obviously more 
rewarding in general to choose activities which offer a reasonable 
Prospect of success, and so we feel a dislike of any job which 
contains an clement of uncertainty or in which one has failed 
before. It has been found, for example, that most women 
prefer washing to ironing, because the latter is ‘finicky’: there is 
always an clement of uncertainty as to whether the required 
standard of perfection will be achieved. If, of course, failure 
involves no penalty or cannot be construed as personal ineffective- 
hess, uncertainty may even be attractive. The prospect of a big 
win on the ‘pools’ is not made any the less alluring by the thought 
that failure is almost certain, for nobody is going to tax one with 
it. Where the activity is inseparable from uncertainty we seek 
means of shifting the blame, as when the ancient Greeks mitigated 
the humiliation of defeat by asserting that the gods had fought on 
the other side. 

This avoidance of uncertainty is not incompatible with the 
Opposite impulse—stemming from the fundamental need of 
self-realization—to accept a challenge. It may be said of man in 
general that he has a constant urge to greater effectiveness or to 
Master some specialism which secures him recognition and 
Status, and the biological value of this aspect of his self-realization 
15 evident. But to respond to all challenges indiscriminately is to 

come a Don Quixote and to court failure. One weighs one’s 
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prospects of success, and unknowingly and instinctively one is 
guided by what may be called one’s failure-tolerance. We 
recover fairly quickly from occasional setbacks provided we are 
able to widen the situation so as to see the failure as incidental, 
as ‘perhaps for the best’, or such as will be later compensated. 
Thus Achilles was able to tolerate Agamemnon’s slight by the 
thought that sooner or later the Greeks would come and beg for 
his help. However, people whose life-situation as a whole is 
insecure cannot ‘take a wider view’ and so cannot tolerate even 
small failures. Their manner of life consists merely in the pursuit 
of minute-to-minute fulfilments and the exploitation of certain, 
over-casy achievements. This is seen in the fecklessness, 
childishness and quarrelsomeness of unsettled youths. Although 
they may have the ability to become skilled workmen they 
demand gross physical activity needing little skill or sensory 
discrimination; it is revealing to observe their anxiety when faced 
with a ‘finicky’ job. They are happy at childishly simple games 
or at those which depend upon pure chance. In them one sees 
the extreme case of the rejection of uncertain achievement and 
the pathological form of the normal selection of. success-situations. 
The universal behaviour-modes of selection and rejection can 
have other pathological and maladjusted manifestations. When 
really hard-pressed emotionally a person may try to reject, of 
escape from, unpleasant reminders of his difficult situation by а 
blockage of sight or hearing or, more commonly, of memory: 
Usually this avoidance is of specific events, but in psychosis or 
near-psychosis it becomes a general denial of reality and the 
acceptance of a fantasy-world as real. It has been a recent 
discovery that this psychic avoidance is indulged in. by animals. 
In the midst of a disagreement with another bird a gull may tug 
at a piece of grass or preen its feathers. Tinbergen? calls these 
phenomena “displacement-activities’, and attributes them to а 
neural confusion arising out of a conflict of impulses. They 
would seem, however, to be incipient attempts to avoid ог 
‘reject’ disagreeable reality. King John’s reputed biting of the 
mat at the signing of Magna Carta is another good example. 


1 Many examples are quoted in Delinquency and Human Nature. 
2 N. Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 
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It is true that both the gull and King John could solve their 
difficulty by simply quitting. But this would have involved 
relinquishing, in the case of the gull, its nesting place to the 
intruder, or of John his power to the Barons. In this sense the 
avoidance-activity is associated with ‘conflict’, and but for the 
unwillingness to relinquish their cherished positions the easier 
type of rejection—that of de-camping—would have been chosen. 
Psychic avoidance, or the displacement-activity in Tinbergen’s 
terminology, is an incipient flight from the disagreeable elements 
of a situation which cannot be abandoned. 

Often, in human relations, the rejecting impulse does take a 
purely physical form. Throughout our study of family-problems 
we were able to trace as one of the standard reactions this tendency 
of a parent or child to remove themselves once the strains of a 
false pattern of personal relationships reached a critical point. In 
older children their uneasiness and nearness to the breaking point 
is often advertised by their wishing for a job, such as going to 
Sea or joining a fair, which would provide them with the means of 
getting away from home. This ‘removal- or flight-impulse’ of 
the unhappy child forms a diagnostic syndrome with surprisingly 
recurrent features. It is the prime mover of Romanticism in 
literature and art. Y 

. With the extremely unhappy, especially the hostile, child this 
flight-impulse takes the mental form of persistent fantasies. 
Although these can be dangerous as a habit of life culminating in 
Psychosis they are in effect a way of putting up with an adverse 
life-situation by reducing its importance. They are an unreal way 
of widening the situation just as looking to the future or recalling 
compensatory rewarding situations does for stable people. Such 
fantasies can be distinguished from normal day-dreaming ambi- 
tions and wish-fulfilment by their dream-like unreality and by 
the domination they exercise. This may be so incapacitating as 
to make the child appear of low intelligence. 

All the above forms of ‘rejection’ are retreats, either physical 
or mental, from highly unfavourable circumstances. It has been 
seen that the instinctive means by which this rejection is effected 
are highly diverse; the fundamental objective of escape or 
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avoidance is subserved by a varied bundle of executive-reactions. 
There are also rejecting reactions of a more active kind, which 
play an important part when human relations are strained. The 
first of these is that of retaliation against the offending agent ог 
object. In its mild, everyday form this consists in getting 
impatient or irritated with someone or something. As such it is 
a normal means of self-protection: its purpose is to ‘punish’. 
-anybody who imposes or disturbs or otherwise threatens to put 
one in a disadvantageous position. Needless to say this retaliatory 
reaction comes to the fore when we are tired or otherwise 
exhausted. The person threatened knows equally by instinct to 
desist from the annoyance or to keep out of the way for a while. 
When adults get cross with children this irritable reaction assumes 
a disciplinary function by serving as a warning of the limits © 
tolerance. Å 
Any of the instinctive reactions which is continually brought 
into play acquires a certain over-readiness. A person who 
is continually put at a disadvantage or who has to endure 
trying conditions has his reaction of irritability exacerbated un 
it reaches a stage when, as we say, he is at the end of -his nervous 
resources. Distressing examples of this are of husbands, who have 
suffered much hardship as prisoners-of-war or who have been 
subjected to other war shock, returning home in a state 0 
unrecognized breakdown in which they cannot tolerate their 
children. In the families of delinquents these states are 50 
noticeable in one member or another that ‘nervous resources 
seem an important factor in their breakdown. While there is 2° 
harm in our using this phrase in our everyday talk, theoretical 
the point of reaching the end of one’s nervous resources is better 
recognized as one of irritable-depressive non-tolerance (the two 
reactions of retaliatory irritation and of depression tending to 8° 
together). A person in this state will be provoked into a? 
outburst by the smallest incident, often against a comparatively 
innocent scapegoat. As has been seen, itis important to distinguish - 
the very violent rejections it involves from a more permanent , 
hostility or lack ofaffection. In normal life, nevertheless, irritable 
rejection is a very passing affair. 
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The miore serious type of active rejection which we term 
hostility needs separate consideration in view ofits greatimportance | 
for the understanding of maladjustment. A child cannot afford 
to have any doubts about its family security; the family bonds, to 
bé of use, must be firm ones. A family which the mother may 
desert or from which the child may be ejected does not meet its 

Anstinctive need of attachment to a. permanent human group. 
The strain of living in such a state of anxiety will induce it to look. 
around for another parent-figure with whom it can be sure of 
acceptance. But how break the unsatisfactory yet still powerful 
bond with its own family? During the formative eras of the 
human race’ when man’s nature was evolved, a child’s survival 
must sometimes have depended upon its ability to break with 
adults who could not support it and re-attach itself to others by. 
Whom it would be valued: 

A special instinctive reaction seems to have been provided to 
enable the child to effect this transfer. In order to be able to break 
the more normal and natural bond with its original family it 
summons up an attitude of active hostility. When one studies 
this sort of behaviour in a child at home it is hard to explain it - 
Otherwise than as calculated to make its position in the family im- 
Possible. Its destructiveness and -nuisance are not ordinary 
haughtiness, and get noticeably worse with punishment. This, I 
elieve, is essentially а self-banishing reaction, the child’s instinc- 
tive purpose in which is the making ofa definite break with its own 
amily. But it is sel£-banishment with a view to acceptance in 
‘nother quarter. Consequently the hostility towards the rejected 
Patent or parents is accompanied by a heightened need for accep- 
tance by another adult. The fact that hostility and a desperate 
heed for acceptance are found together, or that the first can be 
airly quickly replaced by the second, would seem to confirm the 
View that the well-known hostility-anxiety pattern of maladjust- 
Ment represents a primitive impulse in the child to break away 
Tom a human group in which it feels itself not wanted, and to 

Sstablish itsel£in another. 3 Pale 
ћ The process can be followed in still greater detail. A child who 
аз suffered the distress of having to break with its family will 
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want to make absolutely sure that it will really be accepted 
elsewhere. Conditional acceptance is not good enough, and so 
at the beginning it acts on the assumption of being again rejected; 
it even responds to an initial kindly welcome with testing-out 
nuisance to make sure it is definitely wanted. Even towards their 
own parents children sometimes alternate between phases of 
hostility and trying very hard to be accepted. This must depend 
upon whether at any particular time they feel themselves wanted 
or otherwise, and the same tactics of testing out to make sure are 
also found within the family. 

Hostility may thus be defined as an extreme form of resentment 
which has the unconscious purpose of breaking a relationship. І 
think it safe to say that wherever it is observed there has always 
been some threat, real or believed, to the child’s remaining in its 
family. In an ordinary child resentment against punishment or 
restrictiveness, even though harsh or ill-advised, is soon forgotten. 
Continual hostility indicates a threat of rejection or abandonment, 
and no headway will be made until it has been discontinued. 

An important characteristic of the executive-reactions as à 
whole may naw be mentioned, since we are here provided with a 
good example. Relationship-breaking hostility was described 
as the extreme form of resentment, or the earlier mentioned 
retaliatory reaction. This prompts the question how it is to be 
differentiated from mere anger, legitimate scolding—say of a 
naughty child by a parent—or for that matter from a child’s 
pique against parental punishment. There is a sufficient external 
similarity between these feelings and hostility to suggest that the 
difference is partly one of degree; and as has been mentioned 
earlier ordinary people tend to confuse manifestations of hostility 
in children, when they meet it, with ordinary’ naughtiness and 
insubordination, with the result that they cannot understand why 
trying to deal with it as such only makes the hostility worse. This 
need for a radically different treatment of hostility points to its 
being something more than just ‘playing пр. In the amount of 
‘rejection’ involved in these two kindred reactions there is again 
similarity yet with a difference of kind. For example, parents in 
a depressed-irritable state may often voice sentiments of wanting 
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to be away from their children; but they do not go to the length of 
taking steps to be rid of them, as a hostile parent may. 

There are, in summary, sufficient common elements between 
the milder emotions of annoyance, anger and resentment on the 
one hand, and hostility on the other to lead us to believe that we 
are dealing with what originally was a simple and unitary response. 
Anyone who has witnessed the viciousness of an irritated mother- 
cat’s attack upon its kitten can easily understand that the anger of 
animals is much nearer to all-out hostility than that of human 
beings. What seems to have happened is that to meet the needs 
of social living in human communities this elemental ‘outburst- 
response’ has become differentiated and adapted to two separate 
functions. In its lesser manifestation—that of anger or irritation 
—it is, as has been seen, the individual's protective device against 
being imposed upon; at this stage the retaliatory action usually 
stops short of serious harm, especially if the victim yields and 
Secks forgiveness. For its second function, that of effecting a 
break in a relationship, it has retained the more primitive pattern. 
In children, since they are physically weak compared with adults, 
this means self-banishment; among adults itis a way, ofsummoning 
up fighting-spirit towards the enemy and entails an inhibition not 
only of human feelings but also of the horror of maiming and 
taking life. The Iliad affords us a study of every gradation of this 
executive-reaction, even to a glorification of gruesome killing. 

In all the executive-reactions, changes in their nature with 
variations in their intensity can be observed. This is one reason. 
why it becomes artificial to rate traits of character on a numerical 
scale. People do not just get more and more anxious or angry: 
the anxiety or anger is expressed in sometimes quite different 
behaviour as it becomes more acute. It may be wondered 
nevertheless whether such qualitative changes do not upset the 
very idea of the executive-reactions. The answer is that similar 
changes of quality with changes of quantity: are to be found 
throughout the natural world. It is a necessary principle of 
evolution that any development has to start from what is there 
already, Consequently an organ may be adapted to a use 
different from its original one, or it may come to combine two 
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functions. Thus the nose is used for smell as well as for breathing, 
and the ear for balance. There is no reason why this duality or 
multiplicity of function should not also apply to the instinctive 
patterns of behaviour. Considering how intricate man’s social 
organization has become compared with what it must have been 
when he was a rare hunting animal, it is indeed almost to be 
expected that his primitive impulses should have progressively 
adapted and differentiated themselves to meet the needs of closet 
social living. 

To return after this long but necessary digression to the account 
of the chief executive-reactions, the next on our list is that of the 
negation of fellow-feeling. This may sound just a repetition © 
the previously mentioned hostility, for the latter certainly involves 
an inhibition of good feeling. The difference between them 5 
one of function. The aim of hostility is to effect the inhibition, 
or as it has been put, to break an emotionally charged relationship: 
The present reaction’s function is to maintain the inhibition, that 
15 to say, to prevent affectional relationships re-growing: pr 
growing in other quarters. By rendering the person to some 
extent independent of affection it diminishes the pains and strains 
of anxiety. Hostility on the other hand is a state of high 
emotionality and tension. Because it is so, it cannot last and tet! 
to be replaced by a less emotional inhibition. In maladjusté 
children the two reactions often overlap because they are $ 
at the stage of the active, hostile affection-killing and have not uc 
succeeded in erecting invulnerable defences against being lovers 

The lightest form of this negation of fellow-feeling 35 jx 
indifference. We cannot afford to expend our sympathy equally 
upon mankind at large, and so we perforce concentrate it upo” 
those who are felt to be nearest to us. The nearer, also, that o 
feels oneself to another person the greater obligations one accep 
Within the small intimate group we call this affection; in 
wider sphere of» Һе community it is recognized 25 loyalty: 
decency, right dealing and respect for the rights and perso” 
of others. Such fellow-feelings, however, only come into Be 
towards those people who in some degree are recog" e 
as members of ones own community. Towards comp 
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outsiders, the ‘out-group’, people can without compunction be 
callous to the extent even of taking life or letting people be killed 
unnecessarily. The inhibition of all moral standards as far as the 
enemy-group is concerned was no doubt necessary in primitive 
times when the existence of a tribe was threatened by another 
marauding on its territory. It also explains how in war-time the 
greatest fellow-fecling towards the ‘in-group’ can be combined 
with wholesale slaughter of the ‘out-group’; the religious factions 
of the Renaissance behaved with similar cruelty towards their 
Opponents, and attempts are made from time to time to develop a 
comparable attitude towards people of opposing political opinions. 
The greater the fear that people have for their own preservation 
the greater their callousness towards an enemy or imagined enemy. 
This is why respectable London citizens were led to support the 
wickedness of Titus Oates. 

This inhibition of fellow-feeling, or as we say, of affection, is 
also found, with exactly similar effects, in some families. Where 
there is no affection there is no sense of obligation or duty, and no 
morality. A child who has become estranged from a parent in 
this way treats him or her callously as a member ofan ‘out-group’. 
Such estrangement can easily arise when the parent has not had the 
personal bringing up of the child in its early years, especially 
when the latter has been made to feel that the mother has been 
glad to hand it over to someone else. The immoral type of 
psychopath’ is one who has never regarded himself as belonging 
to a permanent human group and consequently feels towards all 
human beings as towards enemies. With a whole world of 
enemies’ and no friends his fear reinforces his callousness and he 
becomes capable of desperate acts. Nevertheless his rejection of 
human fellowship is the normal attitude to the outsider which has 
been driven to an abnormal extremity. 

The depressive reaction is the last of the ‘executives’ that can be 
discussed at any length. It is essentially a state of neuro-physical 
exhaustion, and as such can have various causes. Depression is a 
Means of ignoring the challenges of life in order to recuperate: 
it means not caring about things that would normally rouse to 
action and letting life go by. In a state of fatigue or after an illness 
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it is a normal and necessary state. The hostile-anxious type of 
person is subject to moods and depressions because of the wear- 
and-tear of alternately being angry and trying too hard for accep- 
tance. Some mothers lapse into a state of permanent depression, 
which involves giving up the standards of respectability of their 
social class and not responding to the needs of their children. So 
that the depressed person can maintain the state of not being 
bothered and not being disturbed, the irritable-retaliatory reaction 
is at the same time broughtinto play. Since the housewife cannot, 
when depressed, go off alone somewhere, she is apt to reject her 
children irritably, or even to express an explosive bitterness 
against them. Depressed people when roused to retaliate tend 
to do 50 with less moderation than in ordinary anger; hence 
many of the ‘cruelty to children’ cases which get reported in the 
press. 

Depression in children can be due to ill-health, to lack of sleep 
or to some special tension, but our studies show that in these cases 
it usually takes the milder form of a variability in mental and 
physicalenergy. The important thing to discover diagnostically 

. about a lethargic child in school is whether it is lifeless at home 25 
well. It is quite common to find children who are quiet and 
‘just sit’ in school but who are over-active at home. In the two 
situations they are giving rein to different attitudes. At home 
they avoid their feelings of insecurity by being “always on the 
go”. This contributes to their general exhaustion, so that they 
take advantage of the orderly conditions of a classroom to have 2 
good rest. Often children seem to become nervously exhauste 
because of their fear of new’ situations and new sorts of tasks: 
They are mousy and unforthcoming rather than depressed ша 
miserable sort of way. One might say that they have accom 
modated themselves to life by lowering the level of their physic 
and mental functioning. 

A child who is permanently depressed, a sullen ‘dull, ћеауу 
type’ everywhere, is likely to have been in an insccyre family 
position for some time. Normally such a child would have 
protested in a more active way, but its situation may be one that J5 
just tolerable and from which in any case there is no escape; agait 
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by the early conditioning of illness or separation it may be 
emotionally tied to an unsatisfactory, exhausting mother. 
Children may also lapse into a general state of discouragement 
after having spent their nervous resources in hostility and anxiety; 
it is curious that boys do this more easily than girls, the latter 
apparently being in emotional terms the tougher sex who can 
Carry on for a longer time in the stage of active nuisance. 

_ Like the other executive-reactions, depression is by no means a 
Simple phenomenon. It has its mild and normal aspects, its 
acute phases of extreme misery and chronic states which again may 
vary from just ‘putting up with things’ to loss of all sel£respect. 
This strengthens the suggestion that these variants spring from 
very old and basic neural processes which in the course of man’s 
evolution have become differentiated in order to meet various 
Sorts of unfavourable conditions. | 

For the understanding and treatment of maladjustment the 
chief stress has been laid upon the first essential for healthy 
development of a child's personality—the secure membership of 
а family-group. The second essential is for the child to feel a 
valued member of such a group. But it cannot be a valued 
Member without being a wanted member. Consequently, if 
the child's need for affectional attachments is not met, it will also 
suffer what traditionally are called feelings of inferiority. In 
fact such feelings can be traced, not to incidental inferiorities such 
35 small stature or physical handicap as Adler postulated, but to 
Non-valued status in the family. It is thus a common observation 
that the maladjusted child, besides having hostile feelings towards 
People, also shows signs of feeling inadequate. 

d | have elsewhere suggested that the need to be a valued and 
А ctive person is inherent in human nature. The deprivation of 
ve need in the maladjusted child evokes various responses, which 
is in fact parallel to the series of affectional executive-reactions 
ds TENE above. Justas the child who feels the need of reassurance 
iM ection becomes overdemanding of love, so the child who feels 
sea may indulge in inferiority-compensations. The 
a direct of these is the making of bids to be valued by the 
Osen adult. They take the form of showing off, ‘being clever’, 
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telling fantastic yarns about its doings, or even boasting about its 
parents to an adult outside the family. 

The parallel with the anxious-resentful affectional attitude is a 
quickness to imagine and to take offence which was traditionally 
characteristic of the duelling swashbuckler, but is also common 
among unsettled youths. Children who have given up hope of 
ever counting for much with their parents or other chosen adult 
show a negating attitude analogous to the relationship-breaking 
reaction of hostility. They ‘write off’ adult standards of value, 
but since these standards are so pervasive they can only do this by 
running demonstratively counter to them. At the same time 
they make redoubled efforts to gain the approval of their age- 
mates. They affect spivvish clothing and hair-styles, brag; 
indulge in acts of bravado although not really feeling brave, and, 
cannot resist “being dared’ to commit foolhardy acts. 

The inhibition, or renouncing, of the need to be a valued and 
effective person again runs closely parallel to the affectional reac- 
tions earlier discussed. On the one hand we find the unsettle 
person fighting shy of genuine standards of achievement, especially 
those which need a little time to realize, and satisfying themselves 
with a succession of feckless, flighty ог over-juvenile pursuits- 
Even in their late "teens boys of this sort may give themselves UP 
to the ‘cowboy-and-Indian’ type of game characteristic of the 
7-8 year level. It will be noticed also that they shirk the 
growing-up challenges of adolescence, and never look into the 
future to see themselves as men. The other sort of inhibition © 
self-respect is the analogy, and often the accompaniment, 9 
depression. The boy ceases to care for his appearance, has no 
pride in his work or any sort of achievement, and even submits (0 
being bullied by smaller boys. As a subsidiary kind of surrendet 
of self-value we may note that of the ‘willing slave'—the perso? 
who is so anxious to be loved and accepted that he or she suppresses 
normal pride and assertiveness. Such people are only too happy 
to be run-abouts for others, except that occasionally when unduly 
imposed upon their inhibited value-feclings break throug? 
One also finds affectionally-insecure people who refuse poster 
of leadership because they fear making themselves unpopular y 
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having to order others about or by exciting the envy of their 
таќеѕ 2 

The general plan of ће system of executive-reactions has been 
described in relation firstly to affectional deprivation and secondly 
to value-deprivation, these being the main elements of unsatis- 
factoriness in a child’s life-situation which produce what we call 
maladjustment. The reactions discussed are nevertheless normal 
emergency-responses which in ordinary people are brought into 
action as the situation demands. А person is not maladjusted just 
because he or she gets angry or even hostile. The distinction be- 
tween stability and instability lies in the appropriateness of the 
reaction. The stable person is moved to anger when the occasion 
Justifies it, and to be incapable of anger then would be ‘malad- 
Justed’. Unstable or maladjusted people, as the latter word 
implies, bring these emergency responses into play at the wrong 
time and place. Notably they hold their hostility and rejecting 
impulses in a state of over-readiness; they have got used to being 
treated badly and expect always to be, so that they are inclined to 
misconstrue other people’s words and actions and produce the 
Wrong response. 

How the executive-reactions pervade our normal life is seen by 
the way one’s opinion about another person can have either the 
colour of acceptance, in which case we notice the good points 
and overlook the bad, or the colour of rejection, when we sce 
the bad and miss the good. Тһе curious thing is that even though 
an acquaintance can ‘change colour’ by moving from our good 
books into our bad books or conversely we place absolute faith 
in whatever our present judgment may be. These attitudes 
between people are instinctive even in the sense that we respond to 
Ptimitive signals just as dogs wag tails: friendly gestures are 
“Ppreciated even though we only half believe in them. 
ate idea of the executive-reactions we have а way of under- 
aima people 5 feelings and attitudes which is very different 
called c popular idea that a person is born with a mysterious thing 

a ‘character’, and even from the idea of qualities of character 


* Good В 
delin, examples of this are given by Joseph Trenaman in Out of Step, a study of 
quent young soldiers. (Methuen), eras 
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called ‘traits’. It is these inaccurate conceptions of human nature 
which cause us to ask false questions such as “Сап you change 
people’s characters?” When parents are asked whether, say, 
their child is inclined to be irritable, they often find it difficult to 
answer Yes or Мо. It may depend on the circumstances. One 
child may have fits of irritability towards everybody, another 
only with a brother or sister or when other boys provoke him. 
To try to assess a person for a trait of irritability or of anything 
else is liable to give a wrong impression because of the different 
ways that people react in different situations. We have seen that 
changing the situation in even quite a small way is the best means 
of avoiding the recurrence of trouble. What we are really doing 
thereby is to prevent a tiresome executive-reaction from coming 
into active use. In each one of us these executive-reactions have 
become conditioned to operate with different degrees of sharpness 
and readiness; some people are irascible and easily provoked, others 
submissive; some jump in confidently, others avoid any challenge 
or achievement or decision; some are open, others aloof and 
unapproachable. These attitudes become, if one likes to think 
that way, part of one’s character; but we have different ‘characters 
in different situations, and notably according to the people we аге 
dealing with. Psychologically speaking, these executive-reactions 
are seen in any one person as situation-attitudes. As has been 
emphasized, some children have very different ‘characters’ at 
home and at school. Many a parent for example is surprised to 
hear his child is quiet at school and protests, “You ought to see 
him at home!” If such children were assessed, in the old- 
fashioned way, for ‘traits’ of character, they would score highly 
for placidity at school and for restlessness at home. Only the 
concept of situation-attitude can embrace such apparent 
contradictions. 

It may be asked how the concept of a Will, a power of self- 
determination by taking thought—can be reconciled with this 
idea that people react to certain situations according to the 
fulfilment they expect to get from them—a point of view which 
seems to leave no room for freedom of action. If taken in ? 


narrow sense the theory of the executive-reactions, or of situation 
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attitudes in their conditioned form in individuals, would imply 
that we should be under the compulsion of reacting in a certain 
Way in any given situation as, by and large, animals seem to be. 

In fact a study of oneself or of one’s fellows reveals that we are 
insidiously prone to respond to a situation or some detail of it 
which touches our affections good or bad. We often have to 
make an effort to overlook some personal annoyance or to avoid 
some partiality for the sake of the wider objective. We have 
always to be resisting temptations to buy things we like, to say 
unguarded things or even to take things which do not belong to 
us. However much we insist upon our freedom of action we 
cannot deny the power that situations, even quite trivial ones, 
exert upon us. It is characteristic of many criminals and of other 
socially maladjusted people that they do in fact respond impulsively 
like animals to the situation of the moment, and the same is true 
of young children. Children only learn by long training and 
experience the disadvantages of being thus dominated by the 
momentary wish. 

To account for the ability of the prudent man to hold himself 
in check, or as it would. be put in terms of the above theory, to 
restrain the instinctive executive-reactions, philosophers for 
thousands of years have postulated a faculty of the mind called the 
Will This is not the place to argue for or against this concept; 
it was just the way in which man, at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of his knowledge, satisfied himself about this greater 
independence of day-to-day situations that he enjoys compared 
with animals. 

The idea of the Will seems therefore to have a basis in fact, and 
but for its seeming to make the theory of situation-attitude only 
half applicable to human beings there would be no need to discuss 

‘it further here. In philosophical terms we have dug up the old 
contradiction between Determinism and\Free-will. Practically, 
the family caseworker often finds him- or herself reflecting that 
what is the matter with a certain person is lack of "Will. In 
other words we consider that every adult at least should have 
some power to pull himself together and to resist day-to-day 
Provocations or temptations. Put generally in this way no harm 
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is done, but if our job is to try to get people who are failing to 
exercise this function of Will to do so, we must analyse what 
mental processes it involves; for it has become abundantly clear 
that direct Will-stiffening by exhortation is of little avail upon 
those who have already demonstrated their inability to cope with 
life. To halt our understanding at the stage of deploring a lack 
of Will will therefore only lead to discouragement. 

What, then, do we actually do when we perform an act of 
Will or of self-restraint? Someone once observed that that 
pristine daily act of Will, the jump out of bed, was prompted as 
far as he was concerned, not by any conscious teeth-gritting 
determination to brave the cold shock of the morning air; it just 
happened as his thoughts got round to something he was to do 
that day. Put in our terms, the riser’s thoughts present him with 
a new situation which includes, shall we say, the obligations of the 
daily round, the need to fulfil an engagement, or the delights of a 
morning's gardening. Beside the calls of active life the warmth 
of the bed seems ineffective and unworthy. The theoretical act 
of Will turns out to be a response to а different, wider situation. 
Earlier in this chapter it was pointed out that in the continuous 
process of selecting the most favourable situations we can shun 4 
situation either physically or mentally. This widening of the 
situation that we are now discussing is merely part of this process 
of mentally evading a situation the standard response to which 
would be to our disadvantage. The ‘widening’ consists in 
embracing additional factors which transform the situation, 25 
now viewed, into a favourable one. As has been pointed out, 
our ability thus ‘to take a wider view’ depends upon our genet 
life-situation offering satisfactory alternatives; if it does not, We 
can only evade the momentarily unfavourable by relapsing into 
fantasy, or by narrowing our view to a falsely simple or distorte 
one. In the last resort this cutting out of an element in a situation 
may take the form of a completely unconscious ‘avoidance’, OF 
refusal to be aware of unpleasant aspects of reality. Whether We 
widen, narrow, retreat into fantasy or distort we create for our- 
selves new situations which evoke different responses. What we 
traditionally call Will-power consists in preventing ourselves re 
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ponding to immediate situations in an undesirable way by this very 
device of mentally throwing ourselves into a wider situation. To 
be able to exercise such *will-power involves, therefore, a readiness 
to see ourselves in ultimate or wide, as opposed to immediate or 
narrow situations, and this is partly a matter of mental training 
and habit, The idea of the ‘Will’ does not consequently run 
counter to our theory of executivé-reactions but in effect represents 
an aspect of their normal operation. Тһе evasion of the situation 
known to be unfavourable in the long run, or viewing of the 
situation more widely in order to introduce more permanent 
favourable elements, requires, besides that general satisfaction 
with one’s prospects of thriving mentioned above, also the mental 
ability to visualize non-present factors. For this reason “Will- 
power is mainly a human characteristic. Animals have not our 
intellectual capacity to take absent or non-visual factors into 
account, although they do so to some extent. A dog exercises a 
rudimentary Will when it waits for its master's sign to cat a 
biscuit placed on its nose. 

It would not, however, be quite accurate to say that every time 
we ‘take a wider view’ we are exercising an act of Will. Generally 
Speaking, we reserve this word to describe a resistance to im- 
mediate pleasures which would be to our detriment in the long 
tun or which would harm the social group to which we admit 
loyalty (that is, which are felt as morally wrong). We also use 
the situation-widening device in order to prevent ourselves being 
affected by day-to-day irritations; in this way we are enabled 
to ignore teasing, other petty provocation or losing at a game 
Without getting cross. To meet such petty reverses we fall back 
Upon a general feeling of selfvalue, or more precisely, upon an 
Over-all satisfaction with our relationships to our environment, 
beside which the set-back is of no account. This we call, not 
Will, but a sense of humour, although the same instinctive 


Teaction is involved. 
is ле авва *Will-power' enables us to take a more 


helpful attitude to those people who lack it. As has been stressed, 
M cannot be expected to resist the temptations of immediate 
Pleasures or to meet adverse circumstances with humour if they 
é 
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have no possibility of satisfaction in life as a whole. Such-people 
need an objective change in their, situation; they are naturally 
not amenable to treatment by being given insight, since reality 
promises nothing as things are with them. With the great 
majority of people, however, the technique of widening their 
view of the emotional situation, that is to say, the gaining © 
insight, can be applied because their unhappy situation is in part 2 
subjective, self-made one. In an earlier discussion of insight it 
was seen first as a realization of emotional causes and effects, for 
example of the expected results of threats to remove a child from 
the family; and second as the reviving of basic affections which 
have been stifled by day-to-day annoyances or depression. The 
first is an intellectual widening—albeit within the mental compass 
and experience of ordinary people—the second is a widening of the 
emotional situation itself by bringing into it the fundamental 
need which members of a family have for each other. When 
these two elements of insight are achieved people can sce А 
purpose in exercising restraint upon themselves for their own 4? 
their families’ sakes, which previously they were unable to 4° 
either from a lack of emotional education or because they wert 
dominated by the immediate emotional situation, In short, they 
then acquired the “Will-power’ which previously they lacked. 
Bringing together the argument of this chapter, an attempt 5 
been made to present a theory of maladjustment in terms of the 
first principles of the reaction of animals to their environmen”, 
However primitive, an animal must be able, with a fair chance 9 
success, to choose what it wants and reject or defend itself agains? 
what is useless or injurious. I have made no attempt to an: whe 
the processes of positive choice: the means by which we exploit 
favourable situations belongs to a theory of human behaviour 1? 
general This discussion has been’ limited to an analysis of our 
reactions to unfavourable situations. The first of these was 8°? 
merely as the putting forth of extra efforts. The second grove 
introduced the various grades of rejection—progressing from na 
of attack upon the offending agent to a hostility aiming 2" a 
complete change ofenvironment. Lastly were studied the dev i: 
for accommodation, by inhibition, to the unfavourable enviro" 
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ment where the other reactions could not be employed or had 

failed. T 
It may be asked why such an analysis, with the new terms that 
have been introduced, should be needed in consideration of the 
already considerable psychological vocabulary already at our 
disposal. "The first answer is that a new or more refined way of 
theoretically summing up our experience entailsanew terminology. 
Any term is a label for a particular way of organizing our observa- 
tion. Every time it is used the word. presents us with a ready- 
made explanation. But if we feel that this explanation is wrong 
Or inaccurate and we wish to get away from it, we can only do so 
by avoiding the word which conjures it up. We need the mental 
freedom with which to develop our new insight. It is just as 
impossible to think in two terminologies at once as it is for a train 
simultaneously to travel along two sets of divergent railway lines; 
We cannot re-sort our facts or subject them to a finer analysis if 
the old system of thought is being constantly obtruded upon us. 
d of course, as we frame new concepts, we have to label them 
for quick reference with new words. Ata later stage, when our 
Successors, or we ourselves, require still better concepts, these 
UM will in turn have to be replaced. This is a sorry necessity 

vancing knowledge. 

-There is however a further reason why the general student may 
аен of somewhat finicky new concepts and new terms. 
M ` law of our perception and of our understanding that we do 
О rouble to make finer distinctions than we see the need for. 
ur minds register ‘same’ for what is not the same. This is not 
anny but a necessary way of economizing in our time and 
ention. А casual visitor to the countryside does not distinguish 
n a hayrick and a strawrick because the difference means 
g to him, yet any farm worker would be able to do so. 
орау, small theoretical distinction will have important 
PAISES in a developing body of knowledge; and the 
vi error in our idea about a thing may cause us to make a 
coma expensive mistake in practice. Two formulations may 
Wn 5 near to each other as makes no difference; but two roads 
seem to run in the same direction are likely to lead to quite 
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different places. Again it may seem of little import whether а 
concept is framed in terms of a metaphor, or is a direct description 
and summary of what is observed. For our immediate under- 
standing this may be so; but a metaphorical concept cannot be 
improved, refined, built upon or incorporated into a more general 
theory. If our concepts are unashamedly metaphorical, we get 
into increasing difficulties each time our theory has to be adapted to 
fresh observations—for it is unlikely that the metaphor can be 
modified along the required lines and still make sense with 
itself. Nor can metaphor be joined to metaphor: any system 
composed of such remains a hotch-potch of unrelated ideas. 1 
have elsewhere! pointed out the advantage of using concepts suc 
as ‘avoidance’ instead ofthe metaphorical ‘repression’. ‘Avoidance » 
as a plain description of the phenomenon of a mental refusal to be 
aware of what is unbearable, can be integrated into a more genet 
theory of inhibition and, more widely still, of rejection; whereas 
'repression' must remain a special explanation unrelated to any- 
thing else. 

All the above reflexions about the terms we use can be further 
exemplified in the fashionable word ‘aggression’. In the current 
literature of psycho-therapy we read of people having а large 
amount of, or insufficient, aggression; or expressing or repressing 
it in this way or that. Aggression has almost become a Platon!c 
department of the soul—some force within each of us that 5 
always ready to kick over the traces. When, however, we 8 
out to discover what sorts of behaviour come to be described as 
‘aggression’ we find that it can on the one hand mean nothing 
more than normal assertiveness or the desire to act effectively an 
to keep one's end up; alternatively it may suggest an irritability 
or an ephemeral retaliatory anger, or in other contexts what has 
in this book been termed hostility. IfI had tried to lump together 
these diverse patterns of behaviour in a ‘single concept with 2 
single word to symbolize them, there would have been 
no possibility of any thorough-going analysis of maladjustment: 
From the point of view of the handling of family-situations 
the need to distinguish between all the sorts of behaviour whic 

1 Delinquency and Human Nature, p. 399. 
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could have been labelled ‘aggression’ has already been argued. 

Moreover, a blanket-concept like that of ‘aggression’ is apt to 
lead to facile and fallacious conclusions about treatment. If a 
child ‘has a lot of pent-up aggression’, then—arguing in the 
terms of the metaphor—the thing to do is to release it, to give its 
aggression free exercise. But if the hostility—assuming that this 
35 the correct diagnosis of the particular aggressive manifestation— 
15 in reality an attitude aiming at breaking an affectional relation- 
ship, it is immediately seen that the sooner it is side-tracked and 
reduced to quiescence the better. If the ‘aggression’ is nothing 
Worse than the assertiveness of an undisciplined child the very 
last thing to do is to give it free play; the more such a child is 
allowed its own way the more it will play up—that is to say, will 
ми ‘aggression’ as an instrument of power. We cannot 
o d and deal with the maladjustments of childhood until 
avea much more refined terminology than that of aggression - 
а concept of *Will-power' is likewise inadequate for our 
th rstanding of why people fail to resist immediate temptations; 
€ exercise of ‘Will’ was seen as a device which, ifnot instinctively 
see as such, is part of a more. general tendency to liberate 
Oe fee ak the compulsion of situations realized to be Ww 

m Re And so through the whole catalogue of bei us 
Very A тод Intellect, Character, even Personality are only 
and Bus 1 ways of summing up our knowledge of human nature 
UR haviour. They still serve us when we wish only to speak 
X Seneral way but must give place to more accurate formulations 
en it is a question of exact knowledge and successful practice. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
DISCOVERY AND DIAGNOSIS 


In the course of the studies of children and families two standard 
schedules, comprising the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide, 
were used, namely: 


1. CHILD IN SCHOOL. 
2. CHILD IN RESIDENTIAL CARE. 


Each of the above consists of some 300 items of observation, 
phrased in the language normally used by the adults concerned in 
describing children. The phrases which apply to the child are 
underlined by the observer, or if not exactly applicable amende 

or supplemented. The items have been tested statistically 21 
order to weed out ambiguities and to ascertain their diagnosi 
value. Each Guide as a whole acts as a fairly comprehensiv? 
assessment of the nature and degree of a child's maladjustme? 

within the situation in which it is studied. 

As a Social Adjustment Guide takes 10-15 minutes to complete, 
it would not be practicable to do so in respect of every child in 7 
school. Except for research purposes this would also be super 
fluous since the overwhelming, majority of schoolchildren 22. 
ordinary classes are well adjusted. 

As a preliminary means of detecting those children 
likely to be unsettled or maladjusted, the class- or hea 
might be asked to answer simply by ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ these * 
questions which act as broad “ADJUSTMENT POINTERS : 


who ate 
d-teacher 


t 
i. Is his general manner with his teacher such as you would eR 
of a normal, alert child of his age? . Yes 


1 Published by the University of London Press, Ltd. 
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ii. Is he exceptionally quiet, lethargic, depressed or very variable 


_ in energy? . : 5 а : Yes/No. 
iii. Does he lack concentration or is he restless in a way that 
_ seriously hinders his learning? - + + • Yes/No. 
iv. Is he a nuisance or untrustworthy? + + = Yes/No. 


у. Does ће get on well with other children generally?. Yes/No. 
vi. Is there anything in his behaviour or appearance to make you 
think-he might be emotionally unstable or suffer from nervous 
trouble? . Э Я : E 5 : . Yes/No. 


Such questions as these might be inserted on each child's Record 
Card in preference to the usual ratings for traits of character. If 
an unfavourable answer is given to any one of them the full 
Social Adjustment Guide should be used in order to ascertain the 
Nature of the unsettledness and how serious it is. 


3. THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY. 

This is compiled on a similar principle to that of the other 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guides, namely that of recording ob- 
Servations and noting verbal intimations of attitude. It provides 
the raw material for the diagnosis of the pattern of parent-child 
relationships. 


'The LIFE-HISTORY CHARTS, examples of which are com- 
pleted on the following pages, show the child in its family or other 
Setting from birth with the events and phases in juxtaposition to 
Опе another; it forms а supplement to the Child in the Family 
Guide. This visual presentation’ has the advantages (a) that 
Significant events are not overlooked and that vagueness about 
Phases of the child's carlier life or about whom it was living with 
18 avoided (b) that the course of the child's earlier life can be 
ee with the least effort of memory. The full Child in 
gai amily Guide is too long to reproduce, but an idea can be 

Ded of its nature from the three Diagnostic Summary sheets? 


| This Fd 
Inde; method of setting out tht e of a child's life was by coincidence evolved 
Kings, dently in the first sce by the writer and by Mr. R. H. Adams, Principal of the 
re inc, pa Classifying Approved School. Subsequently features from each version 
me Pih in the other, so that Mr. Adams is in part responsible for the version 
2 | 
P: 217. 
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accompanying the Life Charts and from the Syndromes of po 
Relationships;! these reproduce the items on the Guide. ia 
the Summary Sheets have been entered the items marked B aa 
Guide in respect of a particular child's family-situation. e 
items are subsequently ‘boiled down’ into general attitu a 
and finally into whatever diagnosis can be arrived at on t d 
information available. This method of summarizing the RE. 
dence about a case ensures that equal attention is given to a fair! 1 
large number of reported indications, serves to organie an 
systematize thought and minimizes the temptation to m: d 
Snap or stereotype judgement. It is worth while even for t 


Н BA oen 
most experienced caseworker to sort out the facts in this way 
The copying of the items 


reflection, and their summ 
diagnosis gives definitenes 

Some caseworkers may 
of information which is 
diagnosis. It will allay a 
they may feel if I admit 
those of my friends who 
free from gaps. The pr 
complete a schedule but 


: ME ве | : a 
5 to a conclusion, being misled "E 
3 3 і ; | 
ng upon mere impression. Since, vite 
Part record objective behaviour, | 


1p. 222. 
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The procedure of diagnosis by this method consists of two 
stages, and its success depends upon their being kept separate. 
The first consists in the summing up of the evidence into statements 
of feeling and attitude, as described above, with the help of the 
Diagnostic Summary Sheet. These statements should be in 
terms of the basic human reactions to favourable or unfavourable 
environment. For our purpose these are, broadly: 


1. Affectionate acceptance (implying confidence in the relation- 
ship, loyalty and a determination not to permit a breach). 

2. Anxiety (fear of a breach or separation). 

3. Depressive and/or irritable non-tolerance’ (a temporary 
rejection overlying basically affectionate feelings in a person 
who is neuro-physically exhausted). 

4. Hostility (varying from a passing retaliatory anger—the 
primitive mechanism of discipline—to a lasting antagonism 
involving a wish to remove the disliked person from the 
group or, on the part of the weaker party, to expel himself 
or to become independent of the other person or the group). 

5. Estrangement (inability to accept an affectionate relationship 
with the other person, involving intolerance and rendering 

continued association very difficult or impossible). 


s e relationship between any two persons has its individual 

t ades, and so cannot always be summed up accurately in one of 
E B . 

above forms of words. Its cut-and-dried allocation to one of 


t Н 
€ above categories may also fail because each of these reactions 


Mer ~ 5 ` 
. rges into the adjacent ones: anxiety may reach the stage where 
rejection ог 


UR unbearable and so passes into depression, r ro 
E n One of the main reactions may be operative, but the 
many E of another may be seen. A person who me too 
esides пене upon the sympathy of another may in uce, 
More e пхісгу, an unconscious resentment ог rejection. Further- 
Standar A combinations or conflicts of emotion tend to produce 
Ue to ha А ay, attitudes. A person in a state of high anxiety 
evel, vus been rejected or to a fear of being deserted tends to 
OP suspicion. This represents a mixture of anxiety and 


о 
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hostility... Where there is a conflict induced as above by a posses- 
sive parent or where phases of anxiety alternate with hostility the 
result is likely to be feelings of guilt. Itis important, however, to 
Tecognize that conflict and guilt are subsidiary to the main 
reactions. 

Another dimension by which the relationship between two 
persons may be assessed is that of degree of involvement. For 
example one sometimes comes across a mother who has re-married 
and had another young family, with the result that a child of the 
earlier union has come to count for very little in her life. With 
her the above reactions may hardly apply because her thoughts 
and emotions are centred elsewhere. The attitude of many 
step-fathers is likewise one of just ‘being there’. Where the 


; who has not got the care of a child 
may again develop this shallowness of concern. From the other 


fears rebuff or rejection, and the 


restless, flighty type who try not 
the avoidance-reaction). : 
ble variations of attitude by which 


t. This cannot be too strongly 
discussion over а case there is ап 
: ting that, say, a mother is unable fully 
to accept her child, to engage in intriguing speculation as to why 
i this should be. If the Cause 15 apparent, so much the better, but 

if it is not and the case-conference gives rein to such guesswork 

the whole procedure will be vitiated. The rule for this stage 15 
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to make no further inference than the evidence justifies. It is 
in fact not possible to judge what lies behind the attitude of one 
person towards another until that person's attitudes to yet other 
people and to life in general have been studied. For example, 
in the case ofa mother who is intolerant of her child one wants to 
know from the state of her house and her general manner whether 
or not she has lapsed into an irritable-depressive condition. A 
woman's relationship with her husband will also betell-taleof what 
underlies her treatment of her children. | 
This brings us to the second stage of the diagnosis, which is the 
making of the general diagnostic inference. It consists in visualizing 
a ‘pattern’ which, in the known circumstances of the particular 
family, will account for the person-attitudes. For instance, if a 
child shows mother-anxiety symptoms—an over-eagerness to 
help the mother with her housework, frequently bringing her in 
presents or making things for her, etc.—the diagnostic inference 
should aim at explaining this anxiety in terms of what has been 
found by experience to produce it. No incidental or bits-and- 
Pieces explanation should be accepted. As has been repeatedly 
emphasized, all basic anxicties in children relate to some threat, 
teal or imagined, to membership of the family-group. The 
above anxiety-symptoms indicate that the child fears a loss of 
the mother or rejection or abandonment by her. The various 
Possibilities which such a conclusion indicates have to be weighed 
Up. Тһе mother’s personality, her adjustment to her husband and 
à vd family and other features in the case may leave no doubt about 
B anxiety-provoking events, Even i£ detailed evidence, such as 
Of desertion-threats, is lacking a high probability that they have or 
c not been made can be established by our knowledge of 
i аг breakdown-producing ‘patterns’ and of the child’s 
di ponding reactions. As an example of the latter, where 
Hee is acute inter-parental quarr ing and violence without 
T of desertion by the mother, the child is likely to show 
chil EUR wane) only, with some rejection of the father; where the 
'd fears that the mother may desert it will show some resentment 
TU her alongside the anxiety, together with a tendency to 
ealize the father (who is the bad but more reliable parent). 
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The procedure, in short, is to match up the particular family- 
situation against one of the standard patterns. In doing this the 
following safeguards must be observed: 


(A) A salient and strongly suggestive feature may be misleading. 
. Бог example a step-parent relationship and the absence of the 


father during a child’s early years are often associated with 


patterns K and F respectively, but not necessarily so. How- 
ever suggestive, no single feature should be made the basis 
of the diagnosis; the whole set of inter-personal feelings and 
attitudes, as summarized, has got to fit. 


(B) Every case, even though conforming closely to a standard ` 


pattern, will have its own variations. The scheme of patterns 

nts a probable explanations, one of which 
may ‘click’. They are a means of organizing and applying 
our experience of similar cases (there is in fact no other way о 
ganing insight into a problem except by bringing previous 
experience to bear upon it, although we mostly do this 
intuitively and nnsystematically). Nevertheless, the standard 
Pattern’ must not be thought of as if it were the actual 
Situation. The general insight thus gained must be turned into 


а пе of the position as it obtains in the particular 
family. 
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is a difficulty in the classification of all natural phenomena. In 
any case the final objective is not that of classification but of 
understanding the individual case. Patterning is only a means to 
this end. 
: Тһе general diagnostic inference, in so far as it has to rely on 
probability as to the concrete causes of the breakdown, will need 
verification as treatment proceeds. Facts are forthcoming at very 
varying rates as between опе family and another. In one case the 
diagnostic procedure may lead to a fully satisfying solution, in 
another it may serve only to narrow down the possibilities for 
further enquiry and study. It should at any rate act as a signpost 
suggesting the first steps to be taken in helping the family out of 
the breakdown-situation. In the course of treatment the person- 
attitudes will inevitably become clearer and further facts come to 
light, and so the probabilities of the diagnostic inference will 
either be confirmed or revised. On pages 215-220 are specimens 
of the Life History Chart supplementary to the Child in the- 
Family Guide. The first is filled in to illustrate the childhood of 
€ famous political theorist Jean-Jacques Rousseau; the other 
tee are taken from case-work records. These are accompanied 
y the Diagnostic Summary Sheets of the same cases. In the 
latter it will be seen that the ‘Feelings and Attitudes’ of the 
mother to the child, ‘the child to the mother, and the same as 
regards the father and other significant members of the family, 
each have their appropriate column. 

In these columns are entered those observations made on the 
Child in the Family Guide which are tell-tale of the feeling or 
attitude. This represents the first stage of the diagnosis as 
described above: it consists merely in making a statement about a 
Personal relationship on the basis of observations. In the large 
column on the right are noted the pointers to the child's way of 
facing life, and this in turn is summarized. In the small columns 
9n the lower part of the sheet certain other factors are entered, 
Such. as events of early childhood, indications of the child's 
attachment to its present surroundings and the extent to which it 
15 suffering from exhaustion. It is convenient to have these 

Соте one in making the final diagnosis. 
he Diagnostic Summary is arrived at by a review of the 
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summaries of the columns and their integration into a general 
picture. This is an interpretation, and since the essence of all 
such is to explain by generalization from previous experience, it is 
necessary to draw upon the standard patterns or some similar 
source of knowledge about family-relationships. As emphasized 


in the foregoing pages the interpretative aspect of the diagnosis 
should be reserved for this final stage. 
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DISCOVERY AND DIAGNOSIS 
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APPENDIX A 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 


, 
THE main symptoms of anxiety and of other ‘maladie 
attitudes between parents and children are given in the flee 
syndromic groupings. These are based on the ыйа Н 
of attitudes or ‘executive-reactions’ described in previous chap 
ters. Since observed behaviour and verbal expression eux 
change as these attitudes take extreme forms, the item buy 
each syndrome can be grouped according to severity. SU 
by themselves, may not indicate any abnormal situation wi i 
and others only the slight ‘maladjustment?’ found in any fa 4 
which the natural affections and common: sense of its membe 
can surmount without breakdown. "Thus anxious over cone 
may be a mild deviation from normal parent-child pur “ie 
which may have no more serious results than the child’s scholas 
backwardness or lack of ambition. The attitude Б: 
‘Hostility-Anxiety Conflict’ may, in any one individual, cont 7 
either much anxiety and just a little hostility in its milder degre! P. 
or be largely hostility in its serious form with the anxiety pre m 
but below the surface. Where the hostility becomes domin" g 
and anxiety (that is, the desire of a re-establishment of a lord 
relationship) is nullified, the signs of ‘Lack of Feeling’ m im 
their appearance. There is in fact a noteworthy overlap berna 
extreme hostility and the latter reaction, for the reason that b 
life together of two people in one family becomes impose” 
without some positive fecling of membership of the same 97 dd g 
Once this feeling is absent hostile rejecting or self-banis in- 
behaviour becomes inevitable, for the group-needs of the ‘Ba 
dividual are being denied, and he or she must seek satisfacti 
of this need elsewhere. 
The continuum which 


1 i as? 
these reactions represent is seen 2: 
reflection of progressive fa 


mily-insecurity along the scale: Dd 
sure of acceptance—uncertainty of acceptance with some I€ s 
ment—conflict between the need for acceptance and the yee the 
to break with the individual or group—estrangement © 
individual from the group. : 
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SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 


Apart from the mild attitude of anxious over-concern it cannot 
be said that any attitude in itself is more serious than another. A 
slight tendency to lack of parental feeling will do less damage than 

igh anxiety-hostility, and conversely, extreme lack of feeling is 
more dangerous than slight anxiety-hostility. Within any 
syndrome the items are arranged approximately in order of 
ascending seriousness. Where the range of severity is a wide one 
with rather different indications at each stage the syndrome 1s 
sub-divided. 


The syndromes are given the following code-letters:— 


Х = Anxiety. 
AK = Hostility-anxiety conflict. 
L = Lack of parental feeling. 
E= Estrangement of child from parent. 
DI = Irritable-depressive non-tolerance. 
UP = Child’s general family insecurity. і 
SN = Strain shown in nervous and unforthcoming symptoms. 
D = Strain shown in depressive symptoms. 
х = Strain shown in ‘removal’ symptoms. 


Normal, 
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UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 
THE CHILD'S ATTITUDES TO THE MOTHER 


X—ANXIOUS OVER-CONCERN. 


Clings to m. ; 

NEG wants to be far from her | young child 

M. says c. makes a fuss of her. 

Likes to help in home, would do more ifallowed. 

Always very good; ‘a great standby’. 

UE bringing in presents, making things for 
m. 


Gives more money (from wages) than she asks; 


wants to give her all proceeds of paper round, 
etc. 


Does much additional work for m.'s benefit. 
Worries about m.'s financial position. 
Anxious to leave school and earn money (also N) 


HX—HOSTILITY-ANXIETY CONFLICT. 


(a) Mild or intermittent anxiety and resentment. 

Can be nice when in the mood. 

At times keen to help but soon tires. 

Has helpful phases, at other times won’t do a 
thing. 

Tiresome, annoying ways, 


(b) High anxiety 
emotional kind. 

Afraid of being put away.* 

Very evasive over home-life; 
assertion (to social worker 
happy. 

Very defiant to m. when corrected (screams, 
gets violent, shuts himself in room, clears off ys 

Sometimes a fluent liar (to m.). 

Says other people are against him or treating him 
unfairly; always fee justified, is unrepentant 
(in wrongdoing, after a uarrel, etc.).* 

Often in trouble with neighbours.* 

Doesn't get on with other children.* 

Complains about teacher.* 

Thinks he’s not wanted at home; complains they, 
keep picking on him (at home).* 

Has run away from ћоте 

Out of one job into another.* 


Sometimes moody, surly (‘Hasn’t a civil word 
for us’).* t 


with rejecting behaviour of an 


unconvincing 
) that he was 
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The child fear tag loss E: 
tion from, 
н Б only available or 
ferred parent. 

Pic tibidity and purs 
lack of confidence ay d 
over-concern is proba s 
aftermath of severe i 55 
and/or separation from 
m. in early life. 


i nd 
а) Uncertainty 4 
dis robably ащ m 
half-believed threats oF P 
ting away or desertion- 


is in a state 
b) The child is in a $ 
of ene and hostility M 
to feeling unwanter Te 
liable to be deserted by 


or 
"та. (Believed threats 


о 
; a 
gestures of putting 2 a 
desertion, or a i 
porary abandon een 
child to court as 
Control’ etc.) 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 


Truants with other boys (also UP) 

Stays out very late despite punishment.* 

Б missing for hours at a time (school child) 

Truants from work (also E) 

Plays the martyr; talk, gestures, attempts at 
suicide. 


ж 


(с) Extreme Hostile Rejection overlapping with 
Estrangement. 

Pilfers from m.; ‘steals things you need which 
„Cause inconvenience.’ 

Pilfers from visitors, lodgers. 

Punishing makes no difference’, ‘makes him 
worse’.* 

Blames m. generally. 

Has disreputable companions.* 

Greedy (doesn’t consider others in home). 

Obscene language; indecent behaviour. Likes 
shocking m. or putting her to shame by 
swearing, disregard of social and decency 
conventions, 

ems to put on а nervous or hysical incapacity 
(sif limb, queer walk, eis) (with harsh or 
strict m.; also UP) 


The above as pre-school child:— 


Tiresome, destructive. 
Wanderer (difficult to keep in house or 
Sarden; used to get lost) (also E) 


E— ESTRANGEMENT. 
2 Lack of concern. 
eee, thoughtless, makes a lot of work. 
ae ue (earnings handed to m.) back by 
зрела > runs up bills for m. to pay. 
ua i ied on; exploits m.’s softness. | 
(also N) m. where he spends free time 
pore going to work (won't get up in 


Gives 
m. as litt from 
le as he c 
an or none at all 


„Ако char. 


Parents sper of the same attitude to father, or to 
P ` ON 
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(c) The child has little 
fecling but hostility left for 
the m. and behaves in a way 
calculated to create an- 
noyance and to make his 
continuance in the family 
impossible; the result of a 
conviction of the m.s 
determination to get rid of 
him. 


(a) An absence of norma 
consideration and an ability 
to exploit the m., suggestive 
of emotional indifference. 

Some of these items may 
only indicate the normal 
lack of concern for the m. in 
an indulged child; or as 
regards wages, etc. a matter 
of local or class tradition. 

These items should only _ 
be regarded as indicating - 
estrangement іп association 
with more direct signs of 
affectional inhibition ог 
hostility to the m. 


UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


(b) Affectional inhibition. 

Doesn't display much feeling, seems sulky to m.; 
doesn’t spend much pum ая Et a 

‘Very independent’, never kisses (younger child); 

fae pue his affairs with m. (older child). 

Obstinate (when corrected), too proud to show 
he minds. Apparent unconcern. 

Doesn't like food cooked by m. but eats other 
food grecdily. 

M. complains other member of family spoils, 
comes between her and child, can sec no 
wrong in him. 

Misses granny, etc., whom he lived with and 
looked to more than m. 

M. avoids question if child is fond of her; says 
he’s fond of dad, sister, brother, granny, aunt, 
etc. (always round at granny’s, more affec- 
tionate to granny, etc. than to her 

(Younger child) Only loving when he’s ill. 


(c) Severe affectional inhibition, 


Cold, won't have affection, ‘You don't know 
how to take him’. 
Quiet, shut in on himself. 


Does not think of giving birthday, Xmas 
presents to m. 


Neglects things m. has given him. 

A slick liar (to m.). 

Refuses to work; truants from work; finds 
excuses for not working. 

Says he can’t find suitable work, can’t get on 
with forerhan; makes other excuses for not 
working. - 

Gets sacked or walks out; makes little effort to 
find new job. 

Suspected of malingering. 


ways sullen; seldom, never smiles (also 
severe SD) 


Affectional inhibition (pre-school child). 

Not like the others; a 
wanted a cuddle’, 

Never cried when hurt or punished. 

A wanderer (difficult to keep in house or garden; 
used to get lost) (also HX). 


Never seen on m.’s knee or alongside her. 
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Strange child, ‘never 


(b) The child has no warm 
relationship with the p 
either a depressive, p - 
ing, response to an id 
tionally wearing m.; ог ¢ 
to the child’s never having 
developed normal i att ly 
ment to the m. in 15 on 
years; the m. has not e 5 
the preferred parent, E 
child has made ano is 
relative a mother-substitu 


; bliga- 
(c) No feelings 265 mo 


who is at the best treated 25 
a stranger. 
there are signs O 
hostile rejection. 
of overt anxiety may 
to a cold cynicism. 


The la 
amount 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 


THE MOTHER'S ATTITUDES TO THE CHILD 


X—Anxious Over-Concern. 


(Child) takes advantage of, makes a slave of m. 
M. makes no effort to control (tolerates continual 
annoyance; buys child off with sweets, 
promises). 
Worries unduly about child’s health, safety. 
(Child) over-cared for; doesn’t want child to 
mix, pick up bad ways; m. very possessive. 
Declares emotionally she couldn’t bear to be 
$ without him. 
оо weak to check delinquency (also DI 
Shields suspected Sal s 
Spoils, afraid to correct. 
Defends child unreasonably (also HX) 


DI—Innrranre-DrpnrssivE N ON-TOLERANCE. 


Admits child has got on her nerves, she has been 
Very impatient. 
Ses irresponsible threats (to go away and leave, 
ave child put away, etc.). 
ys she loves him but he's a nuisance; will 
Persevere with him if he is good. 


о У ~ 
(also X) to check delinquency, nuisance 


Т) пне и 
је following indications of depression in the m. 
Te associated with the above:— 
Home in a 
f very po dition; 
SAT at 9с сар tion; filthy, lapse of 
+ apatheti 1 ils i 
dni 7a pe Ре easiest way out, fails in 
tapped in her own troubles (regards life as a 
» Wo 
Nem мо оне 


cu D (c. underfed, dirty, poorly 


oor g A 
manager; always in debt; squanders moncy. 


9mplains of ill-health, hard life. 
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The mother fears losing 
the child’s love, or is thrown 
back on the child as the only 
object of attachment owing 
to her estrangement from 
her husband. 


The m. is subject to 
temporary rejecting moods 
when in a depressed, ex- 
hausted condition. 

This reaction tends to 
merge and overlap with the 
following one. It is none- 
theless important to dis- 
tinguish whether the irrita- 
tion and hostility arise chiefly 
from the m.s depressed | 
state or from her non- 
acceptance of the child. 
Sudden onset would suggest 
nervous shock ог break- 
down, or the beginning of 
psychosis in the m. 


UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


НХ—Нозтшту-Амхету CONFLICT. 


Sometimes defends, sometimes against child. 

Defends child unreasonably (also X). 

Shields suspected truancy (also X) : 

Emphasises c.’s bad ways but says he’s nice when 
alone with her. 

Compares unfavourably with brother or sister; 
says child is ‘different’ (also L) 

Is afraid child will have bad influence on, harm 
brother, sister. 

Has tried to get child removed (taken to police 
station, approached authorities, etc.). 

Bitter against child; won’t put up with him any 
more. (Possibly extreme DI becoming hostility) 


The following suggest the likelihood of the m's 
adopting the above attitude:— 
(Mother) quick-tempered, flares up. 
5 excuses, makes light of delinquency, 
nuisance (also L) 
5 works for companionship, to forget 
her worries. 
h antagonistic to authority. 
» likes children young. 
" has set preferences as to boy or girl. 
» has threatened to desert, or has 


deserted temporarily, 
Mother and father known to quarrel. 


L—Lack or MATERNAL FEELING. 

Undemonstrative but correct. 

Protests she has been a dutiful m. 
everything she should for child). 

Believes in making children independent. 

wat eager for other woman to have care of 
child, 


(has done 


Does not respond to child’s need for love. 

Impatient, treats child as a nuisance (m. not 
being worn out). 

Compares unfavourably with bro. or sis. 
с. is ‘different’ (also HX) 

Leaves child unminded. 

Unconcerned about obvious dangers or risks to c. 

Regards c. chiefly as an economic asset. 

Has let grandmother or other adult take over 
upbringing of child; has standing of elder 


sister, aunt, rather than mother. 


; says 
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The m. rejects child in an 
emotional way suggestive © 
anxiety or disappointment 
over the bad relationship. 
The rejection may be due to 
the m.’s never having fully 
accepted the child; or, if the 
early relationship was 5008; 
the excessive expectation © 
love in an anxious-hostie 
woman, transfer of love on 
toayounger child, preference 
for child of opposite s 
projected bitterness G 
unfaithful husband, extreme 
near-psychotic depressive: Ч 
irritability, etc. 


Varies from а lack 9 
spontaneity in 4 d lac 
(possibly cultural) an di 
of imagination for ВЕ 
emotional needs to ihi d 
capacity for affectioD- 7. 
to m.’s inhibited perso” 8, 
arising from b dr ў 
her own upbringinS: е 
not having a daily ow Nr 
child when Mes zd: a 

erhaps reinforce (S 
еа of а hard life, 
adverse circumstances 


legitimacy, etc.) 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 
THE CHILD'S ATTITUDES TO THE FATHER 


Х__Амхівтү For FATHER'S AFFECTION. 
Thinks the world of his £.; wishes £ could be at 


home. 

Delighted at slightest attention from Ё 

Always wants to help Ё rather than play with 
children. 

Builds fantasy picture 
neglectful f. 


of, hero-worships 


НХ—Нозтшту-Амжету CONFLICT. 

The indications of this attitude towards the mother 
marked above as characteristic of a similar attitude 
to the father. (See the syndrome H X on 
pages 224-5.) 


E—ESTRANGEMENT. 


Always avoids £'s company. 

Never discusses his affairs with f. 

Won't accept help from f 

Doesn't look after bike, etc., provided by £ 

M. says child looks mainly to her rather than to f. 

Was fond of and misses foster-father or male 
relative with whom he lived. 

Makes open complaints about £ (‘is always 
shouting about’, etc.). 

Blames f. for family troubles. 
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Child turns to father 
owing to unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship with the mother; 


„cannot give up unsatisfactory 


father because of lack of 


. mother or uncertainty about 


her loyalty. 


The hostility where pres- 
ent is usually towards both 
parents. Hostility to only 
one parent tends to resolve 
itself into estrangement 
because the reliability or 
over-indulgence of the one 
enables the child to dispense 
with the affection of the 
other with less anxiety. An 
unsatisfactory father can be 
«written off” with very little 
anxiety if the mother is 
reliable. (A reliable father 
similarly enables а child to 
dispense with maternal affec- 
tion without emotional 
hostility, but at the price of 
underlying anxiety and un- 
settledness). 

"The same causation applies 
as for hostility to the mother, 
that is, the child believes the 
father is prepared, or is 
proposing, to remove him 


from the family. 


The £ is unsatisfactory and 
the child has a reliable or 
over-indulgent m., or some 
substitute parent. ; 


UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


THE FATHER’S ATTITUDES TO THE CHILD 


X—Anxious Over-Concern. 

M. complains f. won't punish, hates Seeing her 
punish. , К 
М. complains Ё makes а fuss of, ‘is very silly 

with’ c. 
F. says m. is too strict. 


Too weak to check child's delinquency, nuisance 
(also РІ) 


Defends c. unreasonably (also HX) 


НХ —Ноѕтилту-Амхівтү CONFLICT. 

Sometimes defends, sometimes against child. 

Defends c. unreasonably (also X) 

Shields suspected truancy (also X) 

Won't speak to child at times; won't have child 
in same room. (also DI) 

Threatens to put away, pretends he’s going to. 

Disappointed, disgusted with child and refuses 
to soften. 


Is afraid child will have bad influence on 
brother, sister. 

Antagonistic (won't put up with him any 
mote; proposes to turn child out). 

M. says other child is his favourite. 

F. complains he could never get to know child. 

VA ae like child; blames с. for family 
troubles. 


The following Suggest the 


attitude:— 


(Father) quick-tempered, flares up. 


» _ Teported by m, to be ‘very strict’, 
» antagonistic to authority, 


» excuses, makes light of, delinquency 
(also L) 


Р adopting the above 


» affected by 


experience, adverse Working condi- 
tions. 


» Can't bear the noise of children. 
» has threatened to desert, has deserted 
temporarily. 


* 
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The Ё fears losing the 
child's affection. Не 25 
thrown back on the child as 
the only object of attach- 
ment owing to his estrange- 
ment from his wife, or has a 
strong disposition to m- 
security in personal E 
arising from own childhood. 


The f. rejects the child in 
an emotional way, sugges- 
tive of anxiety or d 
pointment over the pu 
tionship. In its ud 
forms the f. resents ie: 
presence of the child in th’ 
family as the ‘black sheep - 

This attitude is due to the 
fs anxious-hostile person- 
ality, and/or to his ps 
been away from the fa Y 
during the child's сагу 
years. 


Beretta 
is harder to distingul5 
Рн irritable-depressive 
rejection and host OF 
anxiety in the f. pop 
former se UU 
ips i the latter 
но i the m. Thea 
supplementary pa As 
may be the best guide: tion. 
with the m. this distinc 
may be important 
ment. 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 


L—Lack or PATERNAL FEELING. 

Not interested in his children (not a family 
man’); never takes children out, etc. 

Makes tactless, sarcastic remarks; likes annoying 
child. 

Ill-humouredly accuses m. of spoiling (also N) 

Denies paternity (without good reason). 

М. says f. is over-attached to his own m. 

Е. does not meet his financial responsibilities to 
his family. 
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The £. has no capacity for 
affection towards, or is 
jealous of his children. 
Either, as an immature man 
still wanting a mother, he 
resents their existence; or he 
resents his wife's withdrawal 
of affection from him and 
over-indulgenccofherchild- 
ren. 


5 
UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIE 


U P—THE CHILD'S GENERAL FAMILY INSECURITY 


(a) SEEKING PARENT-SuBsTITUTE. 

Helps shopkeeper, roundsman, without regular 
pay; does odd jobs for other people and 
spends much time with them. А 

Fond об misses influence of teacher, minister, 
club leader, neighbour. 

Hangs around adults. У 

Makes friendships with strange men (innocently, 
otherwise). 

Spends all free time at house of friend or relative. 

Tells fantastic yarns. 


(b) Амхіктү ron APPROVAL-ACCEPTANCE BY 
OTHER CHILDREN. 

Over-anxious to keep in with his mates, 

Is led to do silly things. 

Gets up to foolish pranks when with a gang. 

"Talks big to his mates. 

Thinks himself a man of the world. 

Chooses older companions. 

Brags of his pranks, nuisance. 

Truants with other boys (also HX) 


(c) Avomance. 

Can never stick at anything long; restless, 
always on the 50; never reads, 

Never in the house a minute more than he can 


help; frequents billiard saloon, amusement 
arcade. 


Irresponsible outbursts (does mad things). 
Prefers open-air job; transport, vanboy’s job. 


(d) Miscettanrous 
Insecurrry. 

Very attached to brother, sister, 

Unkind, spiteful to younger brother, sister; 

tells tales, likes getting them into trouble. 

Likes seeing brother, sister punished. 

Difficult to get him to 8o to school (also SD) 

Not a good mixer, 

Awkward, obstinate; pretends he can’t do things, 

Plays daft, babyish. 

Seems to put on a nervous or physical incapaci 


(stif limb, queer walk) (also extreme HX) 


SYMPTOMS of FAMiLY- 
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Very often associated wit 
mutual hostile-anxious ia 
titudes between parents 


child. 


The child's uncertainty 
about his standing with A 
own parents leads him gi 
seck a group among his age 
mates where he is accept 
and valued. 


Accommodation to Bie 
standing insecurity orn 
by easy moment-to-mo} 2 
satisfactions, seen as а ge?! E 
restlessness, inability to ko ў 
centrate ог reflect. ae 
habit carried over 
insecurity in early years- 


Want М 
ts to live wi i 
4 o live with relative, other parent, ctc. 


SYNDROMES OF PARENT-CHILD ATTITUDES 
STRAIN AND TENSION 


Pa com AND UNEORTHCOMINGNESS. 
Ad never ventured forth or mixed much. 
mn to go far from home, on buses, alone; 
a slikes going into local shop. 

ery shy with strangers. 


Likes being indoors; has to be made to go out.’ 


ашу upset, a very sensitive child. 
m bullied; won't stand up for himself 
o SD and various maladjusted conditions). 


C 
hooses younger companions (also SD) 


AE n 
ometi T 
: hin) е very irritable (‘you daren’t cross 
Leds in his own room, workshop. 
ae energy, listless (‘just doesn’t care’). 
x es about on his own. 
COMM wake in the morning. 
Nee lepressed; won't speak at times. 
S Say sullen; seldom, never smiles (also E) 
GEM us ES companions (also SN) 
F (also 9 bullicd; won't stand up for himself 
Nel by himself. 
bris himself, gets very dirty and won't 


Р, =, 
refers animals to people (also E) 


SRF; 
FLIGHT FROM THE SITUATION ("REMOVAL 
Tus ЗУМРТОМ5) 

s 8 B 

uei aA thinks it dull; dislikes local 
“Got fed up’, ‘ 

te d: 56: t enough freedom, had to bein 

t worried at possibility of removal. 


Wants BRA 

E es uns join Forces, work away on 
en to go, b 5 
approved AER do about going to hostel, 
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A lack of assertiveness and 
a fear of new situations, 

erhaps arising from severe 
illness or separation from the 
m. in the early years; some- 
times passes as*dullness and 
often produces scholastic 


backwardness. 


The depressive symptoms 
suggest that the child has 
been worn out emotionally 
by an unfavourable family- 
situation of long standing, 
such as being on sufferance 
with relatives, having a 
dificult relationship wi 
nervy, emotionally demand- 
ing Ог unexpressive mother. 

"The last two items may 
also indicate depressive with- 
drawal in a non-favoured 


child. 


A reaction to strain and 
tension allied to depression, 
essentially а mood whic 
may later be contradicted by 

reat anxiety about leaving 
the family. t 


UNSETTLED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


PsycHo-Somatic CONDITIONS. 


; d so 
Wets or soils bed or clothes. These con а d 
Headaches, chronic pains (without physical strongly associate: os 
cause). maladjustment and UL 
. Р FA it is reasona 
The following physical conditions are often present | tledness вац d г 
in children worn out by emotional tension:— to suspect tha 


CEN к strain have a large share in 
Inefective illnesses of bronchi, ear, nose. their causation in. шару 
Bad co-ordination and other spastic conditions. | . 

instances. 
Abnormal speech. 
Fits, bad turns. 
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APPENDIX B 
CASE-HISTORIES ILLUSTRATING THE ‘PATTERNS’ 


The following is a list of sample cases described in Delinquency and Human 
Nature which illustrate cach of the twelve patterns outlined in Chapter Three. 
Д page-reference beside each indicates where the main case-history is to be 

‘ound. 

In consulting these case-histories the reader should bear in mind that when the 
above report was written I had not made the classification into the patterns as 
now formulated, and the review of subsequent cases has inevitably caused my 
emphasis to change here and there. 


A. Parental quarrels Hill (50) 
Edkins (53) 
Matthews (67) 
B. Marital estrangement with Nichols (61) 
mother favouring son Sidley (64) 
С. Slum-breakdown family Round (in combination with “A’) (56) 


Rich (with ‘A’) (69) 

Mansly (with ‘G’) (346) 
D. ‘Impossible’ mother Goodman (37) 

Tilton (with T’) (39) 

Bird (with T) (343) 


E. Rejection by affectionally Thorn (190) 
inhibited mother Skelton (197) 
Kemp (254) 
F. Rejection by father Newman (288) 
Finch (318) 


Potter (334) 
G. Mother affected by strain of sick Collins (14) 


or negligent father + S S 
Butcher (255 
H. Unconcerned parents - Rowledge (with ‘V) (33) 


Gibson (with T) (147) 
Salter (with T) (332) 


I. Preference for other adult NEE (3 
Percival x t 
Day (316 

ieee us Bligh (with ‘L’) (29) 


Ferguson (161) 
Kp Sutcliffe (173) 
: Pressure from other member of Carpenter (222) 


houschold Parks en 

І. Si Kelly (324) 
_ ~ Sickness or old age of parent Bane (34) 
х East (41) 
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INDEX 


Abandonment, fear of, 65, 164, 167, 169, 
224, 235 
Accidents, 176, 181, 230 
Aches and pains, 53 
Adams, R. H., 207 
Adjustment Pointers, 206-7 
Adler, A., 195 
Administrator and intelligence-tests, 27, 28 
Adolescence, 196 
Affection, concept of, 192 
‘Aggression’, 204-5 
Animals, preference for, 233 
Anxiety, 48, 179, 184, I9I-2, 194, 209-10, 
:224, 232 
for approval and acceptance by other 
children, 232 
for father's affection, 229 
-rejection range, 52, 222-33 
See also Mother-anxiety 
Anxious over-concern, 222-4, 227, 230 
Approved school, 46, 64, 72-5, 96, 159, 233 
absconding from, 83 
and parents, 93 
classifying, 72 
committal to, 26, 30 
housemaster, 92 
licence from, 73, 81 
nervously-exhausted child in, 33 
1 return of child from, 36 
де ла SEU 40 
ention-secking child, 44, 78, 140 
Attitudes ERU ~ 
and foster-home placing, 50 
of child to father, 225, 229 
of child to mother, 224-6 
of father to child, 230-1 
of mother to child, 227-8 
recording of, 209, 211, 213, 217-221 
Tejecting, 100, 185-190 
Avoidance-reaction, 186-7, 204, 210, 232 
Awkwardness, 123, 126-7 


Backward children, 11, 29, 47, 86, 96, 121, 
*B 135, 175, 222, 233 
Hone control’, 54, 181, 224 
n lack sheep’ pattern, 61-2, 88, 150, 166, 230 
posrding-out officer, 40 

oarding school, 167 
Boswell, James, 166 

Tagging, 63, 141, 196 
Во: 141, 181, 196 
Breakdown-point, 161, 175-182 
poken home, 169-72 

ronchial troubles, 120-1 

s Committee, 16, 107-9 

aus e terence, 73, 75, 114-5, 135, 210 

5 of breakdown, 82, 174-82, 213 


\ 


Central Observation Centres, 72 
Character, human, 92, 94, 197-8, 205 
Child Guidance Clinics, 16, 25, 26, 105, 116, 
150, 152 
Child<in-the-Family Guide, 7, 111, 116, 
120-1, 134, 207, 212-3 
Child 
illegitimate, 172 
indulged, 225 
normal, 105 
nervously exhausted, 33 
over-protected, 52, 77, 169 
Children’s 
Home, 33 
House or Flat, 99 
Play Clubs, 100 
_ Officers, 16, 32 
Welfare Officers, 71 
Club-leader, as substitute-parent, 45, 182, 232 
Clubs, 37-8, 99-100 
Community 
groups, 99 
immigrant, 175, 177 
life, 175-6 
Companions 
disreputable, 225 
younger, 233 
Concepts 
metaphorical, 204 
and terminology, 203-5 
Conflict, 187, 209-10 
Counselling, non-directive, 80 
Crime, juvenile, 22, 24 
Crisis-event, 181 
Cruelty-to-children cases, 194 
Curtis, Dame Myra, 22 


Delinquency-proneness, 181 
Delinquent neighbourhood, 180 
Depression 
concept of, 193-4 
in children, 33, 48, 49 
175, 185, 194, 233 
in step-child, 48 
normal, 82 
parental, 45, 58-9, 78, 84, 100, 165, 180, 
202, 209 : 
See also Mother, depressed-irritable state 
Deprived child, 172-3 
Desertion-threat, 53, $6, 211, 227 
Determina 199 
agnosis, 69, 75 уби. 
"cs preakdown-producing family-situa- 
tion, 41, 50-68 
of maladjustment, 24, 26, 27, a8, 31, 32, 
35, 36, 40-0, 51-2, 55, 206-214 
Diagnostic Summary Sheets, 207–9, 217, 221 
. 


60, 90, 123, 166, 
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INDEX 


Discipline, 50, 65, 77, 95, 105, 114, 130-2, 
134, 137, 139, 142, 144, 153, 167, 
170, 209 

See also Punishment 
Displacement-activities, 186-7 
. Divorce, threat of, 56, 65 
Doctor, family, 83, 96 
*Dullness', 233 


Early childhood 
conditioning in, 65, 174, 180, 22. 
recording of, 207, 21 5-220 
Educationally sub-normal child, 30, see also 
Backwardness 
Educational psychologist see Psychologist 
Employment, 36, 187, 226, 232 
truancy, malingering, 53 
Enuresis, 121, see also Wetting 
Epilepsy, 46 
strangement of child and Parent, so, 53, 
60, 61, 166-7, 171, 193, 209, 225, 229 
Executive-reactions, 29, 44, 103, 163, 183-4, 
188, 190-2, 194, 197, 198-9, 222-3 


Family 
authoritarian, 165 
breakdown Prone, 55-68, 99, 168 
casework, as a science, 39, 43 
discipline, 134 
incomplete, 169-72 
insecurity, of child, 223, 232 
large, 86 
natural self-discipline of, 16r 


ordinary, 56, 130, 132, 164-9, 


» 57-9, 
therapy, aim of, 37, 76 
technique of, 77-102 
Uprooted, 175 
Fantasy, 150–1, 186-7 
Father 
affectionally inhibited, 62-4, 231 
anxiety for affection of, 229 
breakdown of, 176, 230 
harsh, 54 


hostile to child, 61 


172, 235 


72, 89, 


113-5; 152) 
idealizing of by child, 21, 


» 229 
lack of, 170-1 
moody-depressive, 62 
neurotic, disabled, 62 
as preferred Parent, бт 
relationship with mother, 52 
Icsentment against, 57, 229 
shirking discipline, 95, 230 
throwing Strain on mother, 62, 144 

Favouritism, 57 

* 


Fellow-feeling, 192-3 ? c ic 

Foster-home, placing and diagnosis of basi 
“attitudes, 50 

Foster-parent, 45, 46, 71, 90, 173 

Free-Will, 199 

Freyman, Richard, 10 

Frustration, 44, 184 


General diagnostic inference, Que 
General family insecurity, 223, 23526 2384 
Grandparents, 45, 50, 65, 77, 210, 229, 
Group-psychotherapy, 98 

Guilt-feelings, 210 


Hannah Hyam, 15, 38 5 
Memorial lecture, 8, 15, 21-3 
Health, poor, 62, 177, 179 Р 
Health visitor у y ip, I 
Sd defective mother-child gee 
spotting disharmony in home, 
Henriques, Sir Basil, 15, 72 
Home Help Service, 36, 87 
Hospitalisation, 48, 87 
Hostility 
and rejection threat, $3 204-5, 209 
concept of, 188—192, 197, exc 107, 112, 
in child, 45, 48, 49, 62, 89, 105 224, 2251 
114, 136-157, 181, 187, 194 
226 


in step-child, 48 
in parent, 78 У 8. 
озу Ау conflict, 222-4, 22 
Housing, 176 
Human behaviour, 42-3 
motives of, 28 
normal, 12, 183-8, 195, 205 
Selectivity of, 185-6 j 
штап 
character, 92 
Nature, 41, 44, 67, 105, 198, 205 
Humanitarianism, 21, 34 
Hysteria, 46, 60, 153 
Hysterical incapacity, 225, 232, 234 


-30, 232 


Ilegitimacy, 172, 179, 228 

iteracy, 30 
Illness, 177, 179 

carly, 48, 174, 179, 224, 233 

OF parent, 66, 235 

Strain, 46 , 77 
Я mmigrant" community, 175, 1 
Indifference, emotional, 225 is, 
Induction, minimum, in diagnosis, 
nferiorit -feclings, 195 ; 
In ibition, affectional, 192, 202, 204 
Insanity, 37 1 2 
посна general family, 223, 23 
Insight, 80-82, 202—3, 212 — 12 
Instinctive relationship-secking, 

needs of child, 34 


210 


226 
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INDEX 


Institution children, 33, 172-3 
Intellect, 205 
Intelligence 

low, 187 

of parents, 59, 76, 94 ‘ 

quotient, 15, 16, 27, 28, 110 

-testing, 10, II, 26-32, 116, 155-7 
Interview, technique of, 79-84 
Involvement, emotional, 210 " 
Irritability, 84, 123, 135, 165, 188, 198, 233 
lrritable-depressive non-tolerance, 63, 74, 

82-3, 84, 85, 97, 135, 209, 227 


J uvenile Court, 16 
crime, 22, 24, 29, 36 


Kingswood Classifying and Training School, 


7, 55, 93, 207 
"Knavery', 46 


Lack, David, 162 

Lees, J. P., 180 

Letha gy, 48, 185 

Lifc-History Chart, 116, 207-8, 215, 220 
Literature, popular, 100-1 

Locality, dislike of, 233 


Magistrates 
and approved schools, 72 
and family-therapy, 74 
and intelligence-tests, 27 
registering of voluntary removal before, 75 
aladjustment, diagnosis of, see Diagnosis 
Patterns of, and Patterns 
Malingering, 53 
Marital disharmony, $6, 65, 235 
arriage, 162-3 
ental function, 29 
ary deficient children, 30-1 
dle class, 176 
Mens 194 
Oral 
Code, rigid, 62 


defective, 

» 24, 47, 

мапа, 180-1, 15 
ues, 201 j 

Mother 


оаа inhibited, 50, 60-1, 166, 228, 


"anxiety in child, 

Apathetic, 2 , 53, 56, 66, 171, arr 

child relationship, 52 

neticult, 48, 59-60, 165-6 

prm to child, бт 

„ Mpossible’, 50-61, 171, 235 

EA Чате лара state, бг, 63, 86, 165, 

ret 71, 194, 211, 227-8 

Ryo cachet to, 166 

Ted mm anding, 48, 226-7, 233 

rejecting gent, 50, 56-7, 229, 23%, 235 
ting, 51, 60, 63, 228 " 


Mother—contd. 
resentment against, 56, 224 
strain on, for lack of support from 
husband, 62-4 


‘Native Wit’ Schedule, 112 
Naughtiness, ordinary, 105, 190 
Neglect, physical, 58, 227 
Neighbourhood, delinquent, 180 
Neighbours, 176, 224 
Nervous 
breakdown, 163 
exhaustion, 125 
resources, 56, 63, 125, 135, 188, 195 
trouble in children, 46, 233 
Neurosis, 37 
Normal behaviour, 12 
resentment, 43 
Nuisance-attention, 60, 65 


Oates, Titus, 193 

Obscene language, 225 

O'Neill, Denis, 22, 23 
Out-group, 193 
Overdemandingness, 44-5, 48 
Overprotected child, 52, 77, 169 


Parental 

apathy, 59 

depression, 45, 58-9, 78, 190 

feeling, lack of, 222-3 

indifference and casualness, 64-5, 95, 173 

low intelligence, 59 

personality, 164 

possessiveness, 210 

views on child-upbringing, 179 

'atterns ў Ре: 
R of breakdown-producing family-situa- 

tions, 55-66, 161-182, 211-2, 214 
of maladjustment, 24, 33; 189, 192 


| ‘Permissiveness’, 77 


Personality, concept of, 205 
-necds, 28, 184 
Pilfering, 54, 62» m m. 
ositive reassurance, 90-2, 
Pech for other adult, 50, 65, 150, 172, 
225, 235 


Pregnancy, 135 d 
SURE child, 60, 225-6 | 

Pressure to expel child from family, 66, 235 
Probation officer, 7, 16, 23, 26, 30, 36, 37 


55,66, 71; 73, 74. 89, 92 
report, Herttosdshire, 26 

Prostitution, 46, 54» 171 

Psychologist, role of, 10, 


Psychology, 26 4 
Psychopathic personality, 24, 47, 179, 193: 


Psycho-somatic symptoms, 234 
Psychotic breakdown, 163, 186, 227-8 


outburst, 93 4 


II, 23, 28, 106, 154 
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Punishment, 54, 63, 138, 143, 188, 190, 225, 
230 


Quarrelling, parental, 55-6, 59, 97, 164, 170, 
211, 228, 230, 235 


Reason, 205 
Record cards, school, 207 
Recreation, 102 
Rejection, threat of by parent, 53 
concept of, 61, 185-190, 197, 202, 204 
irritable-depressive, 74, 97 
Relatives, 176 
Remand Home, 72 
Removal 
of child, 26, 36, 70-5, 81, 92, 233 
Symptoms, 233 
to approved school, 26 
Removal-impulse, 187 
Resentment 
against mother, 56, 224 
normal, 43-4 
Residential school, 75, 149, 1 50, 168 
Restlessness, 184, 210, 232 
Restrictiveness, 190 
Rest therapy, 34 
Rogers, Carl R., 79, 82 
Romanticism, 187 
Rousseau, J-J., 163, 213, 21$ 
Running away, 46, 110, 224 


Schizophrenia, 33, 47-8 
Кан ira 
children, adjustment of, 206° 
children, unsettled in, 9, 11, 22 
child's lack of interest in schoo work, 
53, 194 
failure, 81 See also Backwardness 
psychologist, See Psychologist 
‘Welfare officer, 10 


Self-banishing impulse, 123, 
Self-realization, 185 
Separation of child from mother, 47, 81, 
. 136, 174, 170, 224,233 

Sex-delinquency, 54 
Showing off, 143, 195 
Sibling relationships, 150-1, 232 
Situation-attitude, 198-9 

widening, 187 
Slum-breakdown family, See Family 
Slums, 177 
Social 

conditions, 82, 176 
„feelings, 100 

Adjustment Guides, 12, 32, 105, 108, 112, 


118, 120, 134, 136,.138-40, 144, 1. , ISI, 
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189, 191, 222 


A 


2 


Spendthrift, 225* с 
Statistical method, 13, 66, 174, 20 
Step-child, 48 у 

Step-parent, 66, 168, 170, 172, 210, 212 


Strain, 82-86, 97, 176-8, 180-1, 223, 233, 235 


anti-strain therapy, 90 
illnesses, 46, 121 
Substitute-parent, 45, 48, 
172-3, 210, 226, 232 
Supervision, continuity of, 72-5 
Sympathy, demands for, 166, 209 a 
Syndromes of Family Relationships, 
222-231 


65, 150, 166-7» 


208, 


Tantrums, See Tempers 
Television, тог 
Tempers, $4, 93, 123, 153 
Teacher Я " 
and club-work, 37- 1 T3 
and discipline of difficult child, 106, 142 
147, 153-9 m 
and family counselling, 9, 10, 139 143 
and home-situation, II A 
as substitute parent, 45, 182, ae 
spotting unsettled child, 9, Het E 
treatment of difficult child, 12 
Test 135-57 | m 
esting-out nuisance, I9 ing, 10 
eine courses in family counselling 
‘Traits’, 197-8, 207 
Treatment 
and diagnosis, 35 
and false concepts, 205 
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UNSETTLED CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


A family is a good one when the child can take its permanency 
and his membership of it completely for granted. 


Dr Stott gives this answer to the all-important 
question: What is а “good family” from the point of view of the 
child? This book, the result of many years of patient 
research, is a guide to those major weaknesses and mistakes 
which produce maladjustment, delinquency and other 
forms of unsettledness in children, The author holds that 
in the bringing up of their children, parents have in the 
main to be guided by their natural affections, but that 
circumstances sometimes get the better of even the well- 
intentioned. 


He describes twelve ways in which a family may fail 
to be a good one, with the result that the child becomes 
insecure and may break down in delinquent or other 
‘maladjusted behaviour. Since these “patterns” of family 
failure occur with uncanny regularity they serve as a 
valuable means of diagnosis in the individual case. Further- 
more, Dr Stott develops a general theory of maladjustment 
which will be of particular interest to psychologists. 


It is the responsibility, the author believes, of social 
workers and all whose work or interests bring them into 
contact with unsettledness in children, to equip themselves 
with a knowledge of its causes, Dr Stott’s book fulfils 
this need, 
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